





























The most valuable instructional military book which has been published for many , 


year, in fact since 1874, sixty years ago.— Army Quarterly (British) . 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE 


A Book of the Tactics of Small Units 


Volumes have been written on the conduct in war of armies, corps and divi 
sions. INFANTRY IN BATTLE is the only book published since 1874 whicl 
combines the actual combat experiences of more than 100 leaders of platoons 
companies, battalions and regiments. It is the only substitute for first-hana 
battle experience. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE is neither an “experience” story nor a history ot 
infantry in the World War. It is not a textbook, although it lends itself easily 
to that use. It illustrates the tactics of small units wnder battle conditions; not 
as they are assumed in theory, where every situation has a stereotyped solution 
The examples touched upon exemplity the tactical principles of small units ot 
indicate their violation—on the field of combat, by flesh-and-blood soldiers. It 
is the only book of its kind in the world. 


This book was prepared by members of the Military History Section of The 
Infantry School. It contains over 125 battlefield situations and actions, de 
scribed and discussed. Approximately one-half of the examples deal with the 
operations of combat organizations of the A.E.F. The remaining illustrations 
are from Allied and former enemy sources. 


Of vital necessity to officers and noncommissioned officers of every com 


ponent of the Army, and to all those who may be called upon to lead troops in 
battle. 
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vant E. E. FARNSWORTH, 


llery Corps 
ir between Paraguay and Bolivia, commonly 


‘<2 “aa War. 


[he recent successes of the P: iraguayan Army 


{| co as the * is now in its third 





d the entire population of ee, and con 
Bolivia's 


ACTIVITY ot the past few months 1S well under 


verted their war efforts into a national frenzy. 

creas 
scood when one ‘considers that the Paraguayan Army has 
conquered practic lly the entire Chaco Boreal and, at the 
present Bolivia 


is threatening the highlands of 
proper [The two belligerents are now approaching what 


time 
most military observers believe will be the final and de- 
cisive campaign of the war. 

Apart from the purely military oper: ations ot the con 
Aict, two imports ant side issues are ‘worthy of consideration. 
The first 1S the utter failure of the worl< 1’ Ss peace agencies 
to ie or terminate the war. The L eague of Nations 
1as appointed peace commussions, investigated the belli 
gerents, offered peace formulae, and even taken the un 
precedented step of placing an arms embargo on one of 
The Pan-Amert- 
Brazil, and 


Columbia have all offered peace proposals, to no avail. 


the warring nations, all alibest result. 


can Congress, the United States, Argentine, 


On the contrary, some of the proposals have actually 


samulated hostilities. Several, containing a proviso for 
a demilitarized zone, inspired a new enna by one side 
or the other in order that some preliminary advantage 
might be gained prior to the proposed truce. In all, 
seventeen peace proposals by neutral powers and the 
League have met with failure. 

The second side issue worthy of notice 1s the growing 
tendency of modern nations to engage in armed  conllict 
without formal decl: iration of war. For almost two years 


Paraguay and Bolivia struggled in the Chaco without 


fe 
Each feared the world censure that such 


action mi; ght invoke. 


declaring w war. 
Paraguay finally declared war on 
May 10, 1934, when she realized that the strategic ad- 
vantage of blockading Bolivia diplom: itic ally outweighed 


the possible sll niiaiaien of ‘ ‘aggressor. 


War 


Ever since Paragu: ly and Bolivia bec ame independent 


CAUSES OF THEI 


states the Chaco has been a bone of contention. Follow 
ing almost a century of intermittent quarreling the Pro- 
tocol of 1907 was signed in an effort to settle the con- 
troversy. Instead of settling old differences, this well- 


intended treaty seemed to furnish new grounds for dis- 


pute. 
rich pe 
the ( 


tions 


Oo 
gt 
When a commission of Bolivian scientists reported 
roleum deposits in the disputed territory in 1927, 
co quarrel immediately assumed major propor- 
irther fuel was added to the fame when Bolivia 
st | nly ocean port to Chile by the Tacna-Arica 
cin 1929. Bolivia’s only possible outlet to the 


Th. War in the Chaco 


The next move is up to Ge- 
neva. Upon it may depend 
the existence of the League 
—and of Bolivia. 


sea now appeared to be the Upper Paraguay River, which 
bounded the Chaco on the east. 
The course of events from this point on could have 


The 


the scene ot 


been predicted by even desolate 


a minot prophet 
and dismal ( haco at once became furious 


activity, The 60th Meridian bristled with the fortified 


outpost systems otf the two disputants, kor tour vears 


sporadic outbursts occurred along the line of outposts 


Forts were taken and exchanged; diplomatic relations 
were broken and resumed; peace formulae were suggested 
and rejected. Finally, in March, 1932, both nations 


mobilized and prepared tor hostilities on a national scale 


[HEATER OF OPERATIONS 


So tar the entire action of the war has taken place in 
the Chaco Boreal, a triangular shaped territory lying be 
(See Maps I and 
IT). Its Wy rests on the highlands of Bolivia and its two 
sides are bounded by the Par: iguay and Pilcomayo Rivers 
which converge This 


an 5 aed un unhabitab le tropic: al jungle is 1n 


tween Par: gua and Bolivia proper. 


Asuncion, Ce apit al of Paraguay 
country, 


credibly deficient in water. During the war, thousands 


of combatants have died of thirst. 
The road Nec 1s inadequate to mect the supply de mands 


of modern armies. Herox improvisations and herculean 


labors have been the rule. Good communications are and 


probably always will be impossibl. in this wilderness 


Endurance, ruggedness courage and the thirt resistin 


qualities ot a camel are requisites tor both sok hier ont 



























othcer. The weak in either body or mind do not last 
long in the Chaco. 
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Map Il — Theater of Operations 
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THe Oprposinc Forces 
popul: ation of 1,000,000 presents an ational 
dat patriotism equal to any in the world today. 
Ach peace-time army numbers but 2,000 men, 
nics h¢ ive tot: iled as much as 60, O00 during 


ments of the Chaco War. 


. ch, rt r hostilities opened 1 In 1932, Paragu: rv called 
ie » the colors. These were initially organized 

‘ six strength divisions. Subsequent organization 
nned a division of 3,000 





nd a-cot § 12,000. How- 
ver, the actual strength of 
has usually been 


ese ul ; 
komewhat lower than these 
hgures 

Several notable advan- 
raves have accrued to this 


oud little state. Her army 
has been thoroughly trained 
by German, French, and 
Argentine commissions. Her 
lowland dwelling people are 
more familiar with the Cha- 
co and better adapted to 1ts 
ngors than are their Bolivian 
Finally they 
have the tremendous advan- 


adversaries. 


of a capable com- 


mander, who 1s perfectly ar 
a me in this wilderness, and 
who has retained supreme 

the 
Para- 
guayan Army 1s inferior in 


command throughout 


war. In short, the 
mbers only. 

” Bolivia’ s population is three and one-half tumes greater 
than that of Paraguay. However, this numerical advan- 
tage must be definitely discounted because that the bulk 

f Bolivia’s people are highlanders who are unable to 
adjust themselves to the low-lying and disease-ridden 
Chaco. 

In peace the Bolivian Army was maintained at 7,800. 
At the outbreak of hostilities 60,000 men were hastily 
mobilized and flung into the disputed wasteland. Since 
that time an effort has been made to maintain the army 

this strength, but high battle losses have played such 
havoc with Bolivia’s man- -power that despite all efforts 
her army had shrunk to 20,000 effectives by January, 
1935. Just recently the La Paz government has ordered a 


general mobilization of every available man. 

Neither Paraguay nor Bolivia has uniform equipment 
or mat iel. Both forces are equipped with many and 
varied types of small arms and heldpeces. Guns have 
been purchased from foreign countries by increments 
and with little regard for caliber or make. The serious 


disadvantages of this lack of uniformity, particular i in 


training an ammunition supply, are obvious. 


Fin: ally Bolivia is better able to support a pro- 
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Estigarrtbia 
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longed conflict than Par: guay 


Howev - # the recent 
heavy losses of combat trains and equipment at Fort 
Ballivian have caused some serious thinking in the Bo 
livian treasury 
Muiuirary Operations 

For clarity, the war in the Chaco has been divided into 
[he first phase describes the tide of battle 
from the beginning of the conflict to the defeat of the 
Bolivian Army in the Eastern Chaco and their subsequent 
Fort Ballivian. 


The second ph: ise deals with 


three ph: ASES. 


retreat on 


the operations le ading up to 
and including the fall of 
Fort Ballivian. The final 
phase follows the Para 
from Bal 
outskirts of 


guayan advance 


livian to the 


Villa Montes 


Par: wwuayans 


where the 
thre aten 
Beluien General Headquar- 
ters and the rich oil fields of 


now 


Bolivia proper. 

For obvious reasons an up 
to-date map of the Chaco is 
available. 


not Except for a 


tew outposts, most of the 


Chaco’s forts and fortified 
towns did not CxXIst prior to 
1932. As the 


westward new locations and 


war moved 


hames appeared in the dis 
These 


plotted as accurately as the 


patches. have been 


inform: ition conce ‘rning the m 
The 


(It should be borne in mind that every name in 


permitted. re sult 1S 


Map II. 


the Chaco represents a fortihed position of more or less 


prominence. ) 


Tue First Puast 


July 1932 - Dec ember 1933 


In the summer of 1932 Paraguay and Bolivia were 
parties to a Chaco Peace Conference in Washington. On 
July 8 the parley was brought to a sudden close by news 
from Asuncion that Fort L opez (Map No. IIT) h: ad been 
attacked by a Bolivian detachment. Charges and counter 
charges were flung across the Chaco, but regardless of the 
question of responsibility war was on. 

A week later an isolated battle occurred at Fort Santa 
Cruz, 70 miles west of Puerto Guarino. The Paraguayans 
beseiged this fort with 300 pieces of artillery and 2,000 
attacks the 


withdrew. News of this engagement reached civilization 


men. After several unsuccessful assailants 
through a Paraguayan courier who h id struggled through 
the tint pest hole of the Chaco for three days and 


(What price a radio!) 


Bolivia replied by concentrating an army of 50,000 in 


three nights. 


front of Forts Corrales and Lopez (go miles apart). This 
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Map Ill — First Phase 


army, consisting ot two corps, was equipped with tanks, 
planes and machine guns. It was modern in every sense 


of the word. Bolivia called four 


Not content with this, 
more classes of reserves to the colors. 

Against this powerful force Paraguay concentrated 
three corps (totaling 42,000 men) along the fortified 
outpost line. 

On July 2g the Bolivians launched the first offensive of 
the war. The underly: ing strategy of this first major effort 
sought to threaten Paraguay's vital supply ports, Casada 
and Concepcion (See Map Il). In the north the I Corps 
struck at Fort Corrales (Map II1), which had been occu- 
pied by the Paraguayans during the summer, while the 
IT Corps flung itself at Lopez and Suhin. 

Corrales and L opez fell the first day. The next day the 
northern corps stormed Fort Toledo and moved on the 
strategically important Fort Boqueron. By nightfall of 
the 31st Bolivia's colors flew over that batte red fort. Mean- 
while the southern corps had been checked in its drive on 
Suhin by a strong Paraguayan line thrown across the 
Lopez-Suhin road. 

And now the elements came to the aid of hard-pressed 
Paraguay. Torrential rains converted the Chaco into a 
steaming swamp which effectively halted the Bolivian 
offensive. There followed a month of similar weather 
during which little action took place. Paraguay took full 
advantage of this saving interlude to rush reinforcements 
to the threatened front and to complete her mobilization. 
At the same time General Ayala replaced Major Bray as 





chief of staff and Colonel Estigarribia assun 
of the Paraguayan forces in the Boqueron s 
portant a role is this last named officer t 
Chaco drama that we must break the threa 
rative long enough to give the reader som 
military background. 

Jose Felix Estigarribia graduated from th A 
Military College in 1g1o at the age of 22. With 
almost instinctive foresight that seems to chai acter 
great leaders, he at once ‘began an exhaustive s:ud\ 
Chaco Boreal. In 1927 he finished a three-y: 
the French Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. His ; 
makes mention of graduation from the Military ( 
of Chile. 

As previously pointed out, Estigarribia, whil 


had thoroughly 


young man, Guiilinatend himself wi 


the Chaco. His government, 
evinced by its more powerful contemporaries, recognized 
this officer’s qualific ations. While the Chaco was ; 
than 


more 1 galling diplom: Atic ent E stigarri b 


been sdateed to construct his country ’s frontier let 
This he did with a sure hand and a keen eve. 


When the Chaco took flame Estigarnibia wor 
When Boqueron “ 


captured he became a colonel and at the Same ti 


bars of lieutenant colonel. 
ceeded to the supreme command. Not until a 
was he made a general. 

General Estigarribia, a modest soldier and a consery: 
tive commander, has demonstrated his superb qualit 


leadership throughout the course of the war. His direct 


manner and Sestelidiness of purpose have welde: 
Paraguayan Army into a magnificent instrument 
The army, the people, and the government are and 
ways have been unswervingly loy ral to their great g 
No one questions his military ability. He 
peatedly demonstrated his qualities of gener: lship on ¢ 
battlefield. 
which does not hesitate to endian a campaign w 
appears wise to do so. He knows his men and he k: 
the Chaco. 
see Paraguay s stout little army chalking up victor 


With such a leader it 1s not too surpris ng t 


victory. 

Let us how return to the moment: irily victoriou 
livian Army which we left bogged down in the 
rains. The Bolivian high command planned 
the offensive on September 11 with Isla Poy and ? 
guayan General Headquarters, as objective. 8 
planned without taking into account a new adversai 
Estigarribia. Learning of the Bolivian offensive 
tember 11, Estigarribia anticipated it. On Septen 
he suddenly lashed out at Boqueron. 
assaults were made on this heavily fortified strongho! 
as many days. Each one failed. On the fourt! 
15,000 Paraguayans again advanced to the 
after the first waves sustained heavy losses, I 
changed his tactics—to a system of penet: 
eventual isolation. Within two weeks Boq 
































with a wisdom seldom 


He has that rare degree ‘of moral « urate 


Three desperat 








vith the 


erize ql) retake! 


Votr 


OUrse at 
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Coll 


Or wa 


and 


the 
a 


eward for this victory Estigarribia was given 
nand of the Paraguay an Army. 
orale of the army at a high pitch, Estigar- 
i . inched a general ‘offensive. On October 1 
me l, wilh the I, II, and III Corps in line from the 
\[l Corps, on the left fank, was ordered to 
ng attack about which the main effort would 
tober 10 Forts Corrales and Toledo had been 
at Arce the Bolivian Il Corps brought the 
abrupt hale. 
s the battle raged about this stubbornly defended fort. 


hard hitting Paraguayans to an For four 


J Est oartibia succeeded in cutting the Platanillos 
BBB oad in the rear of Arce and the Delintens. facing isolation, 
withdrew to Alihuata, ten miles south. But so rapid and 
gorous was the pursuit that the Bolivians were unable to 
reorganize and Alihuata also fell to the energetic Estigar- 
nbia 
On the south the progress of the III Corps was much 
dower. Nanawa and Camp Jordan were taken and a 
powertul attack directed on Saavedra. But here Bolivian 
stance again crystallized and the desperate assaults of 
¢ II Corps were beaten off. Not even the junction of 
1¢ Paraguayan field forces in front of Saavedra and sub- 


sequent united attacks dislodged the stubborn defenders. 


1¢ Bolivians held. 


pan this momentary hold up, Estigarribia must 


The Paraguayans dug 1n. 
4 


rave been well pleased with the results of "his offensive. 
He had taken some fifteen positions, defeated the enemy $ 
I] Corps and separated it from the | Corps. 

Bolivia's position was none too happy when the rainy 
season put an end to operations on the grand scale. On 
December 13, while the rains were still at their height, 
she did manage to retake Platanillos, which partially al- 
eviated her sorry situation. No further action of moment 
took pl ace until March. 

During this enforced lull, Bolivia did two things. She 

eganized a third corps and engineered the return of the 
German General Hans Kundt, whom she placed in su- 
preme command of her field forces. General Kundt, an 
ofhcer of World War experience, had trained the Bolivian 
Amy from 1922 to 1930, but was forced to flee the 

country by the revolution of 1930. He was familiar with 
the task before him. 


In order to relieve the pressure on Saavedra, the new 
Bolivian generalissimo ordered a counter-offensive in the 
Corrales sector for March 1, 1933. This operation, de- 
ivered over the same terrain as the July offensive, forced 
Estigarribia to withdraw troops from the defenses of 
Camp Jordan to meet it. Thereupon the Bolivian | Corps 
tacked and captured the weakened Camp Jordan. The 
ffensiy e in the north, however, was a failure and the 
ighting once more came to a standstill. 

The first three offensives of the war (two Bolivian and 
ne Parsguayan) had resulted in relatively insignificant 
gains. ut now, on December 15, Estigarribia launched 
‘us seco: d offensive which, together with Bolivia's difh- 


culties supply, all but ended the war. Before the 
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stunned Bolivians could recover from it they had been 
driven out of the Eastern Chaco. 

Early in December, Estigarribia concent ated an Army 
Detachment at Fort Delgada for the purpose of attacking 
the night fank of the Bolivian 1 C orps. On the 15th this 
det: a a moving through the marshes south of th« 
Bolivian Fort Chanar, struck suddenly at Fort Munoz 
and began to roll up the rear of the Bolivian Army. The 
confusion that resulted from this bold maneuver can 
well be imagined. 
Divisions 


The Bolivian 4th and gth Infantry 
(half of the I ¢ vorps) attacking Nanawa sud 
’ Both of these di 
visions finally surrendered with a total loss of 10,000 
c aptured, dead and wounded. 


denly found themselves surrounded. 


The loss of division trains, 
artillery, supplies and ammunition increased the severity 
of the defeat. 

Colonel Penaranda, with a reserve force of 3,000 Bo 
livians, moved immediately from Fort Ballivian (shown 
on Map IV) to save the remnants of the | Corps. Arriving 
on the flank of the Par: wuayan column near Munoz, he 
attacked, and during the ensuing battle the Bolivian II 
Corps and the remaining two divisions of the I Corps 
As a recognition 
for ag part in the battle Colonel Penaranda received his 
generalcy and succeeded Kundt in command of the Bo 
ines Army. 


made good their retreat to Fort Ballivian. 


Thus ended the first phase of the Chaco 
War. That it was not another “comic opera affair” may 
be seen by the casualty lists. Bolivia had lost 30,000 men; 
Paraguay 15,000. ; 

On December 20 Par: iguay very unwisely agreed to an 
eighteen- day armistice for the purpose of peace negoti 
ations. The Bolivian Army was thus afforded an oppor 
tunity to complete its retreat and to reorganize at Fort 
Ballivian. Work on the Ballivian defenses proceeded 
night and day. When Estugarribia returned to the attack 
the Bolivians were so strongly intrenched that it required 
eleven months of fierce fighting and the ablest maneuver 


of the war to force them out of Ballivian. 
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FRONT NOVEMBER 15, 1934 
FRONT NOVEMBER 16 1934 
ADVANCE Br LT CORPS 
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Wide World Photo 


Paraguayan snipers post cut in Kapok “bottle” tree 
with machetes 
lHe Seconp PHasi 
January, 1934 — December, 1934 


During the early months of 1934 the Gran Chaco re- 
sounded to the tramp of marching armies as 80,000 men 
were moved westward to resume thee ancient feud. For 
the first time Paraguay 's soldiery was on undisputed 
Bolivian territory. Penaranda had reorganized his defeated 
army, secured fresh repl: cements pa taken up a strong 
position about Ballivian (See Map IV). Fields of fire 
were cleared, machine guns carefully sited, and a vicious 
system of barbed wire entanglements thrown up. Com 
munication trenches cuenianel the front lines with the 
well 


reserve and support trenches. The men lived 


constructed dugouts. On the whole, Penaranda’s works 


followed the most approved lines. As result ot this 
added sense of security the morale of the Bolivian soldier 
took a turn for the better. 

The Bolivian defenses extended trom Linares north- 
ward, bending around Canada El Carmen and thence 
along the outskirts of El Carmen, Independencia, and 
Penaranda thus enjoyed the benefits 


Argentina the 


i Taf Strongest. 


of interior Nines: However, with and 
Pilcomayo River at his back he faced ‘the danger ot a 
Paraguayan bre ak- through north of Ballivian whieh might 
cut off thousands of Ty troops. 

Estigarribia followed the retreating Bolivians slowly. 
Hacking new roads in the jungle and improving old ones, 
the three Paraguayan corps moved steadily westward. 
The I and II C Lorps advanced on the Platanillos-C 
road and the III Corps moved on the river road from 
Munoz to Linares. Supplies were brought to the river 
ports on the Paraguay River (See Map 1) where sched- 
uled motor convoys picked them up and fed them to the 
40,000 Paraguayans closing in on Fort Ballivian. Esti- 


garribia made certain that his supply system could sustain 


~abezon 
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1 mayor offensive betore he hurled himself 

The Paraguayan Corps reached their att 
early in April. The II Corps, on the right, 
front from Canada Strongest to El Carmen 
stood between El Carmen and El Condad 
Corps continued the front through Linares t 

Estigarribia, forgetting the lesson of Boque tr 
a strong frontal attack on April 15 all along ¢l 
was aged with he: ivy losses. Following 
tempted an envelopment of the Bolivian k 
2nd and a Divisions of the Il Corps but w 
to their jump-oft positions these two divisio: 
prised by the Bolivian III Corps and rout 
loss of 5 = 000 prisoners ; and some divisional sup; 

Having failed to pierce the Ballivian defens¢ 
threatened with the advent of the rainy « 


garribia now decided on the most brilliant n 


the war. The Bolivians had shown no desire ¢ 
the intrenchments around Ballivian and give 
the open. This consideration led E stigarribia t 


) 


that he did not need 1 force equal to the Bolty 


order to contain + wal Therefore he decided 
Bolivia on the defensive in the north and cause th. 
drawal of troops from Ballivian, by ordering a Pa 
reserve torce under € ‘olonel Franco to thre: iten th 
Santa Cruz Province.* 
Accordingly, one infantry division with corps art 


attached, moved north on the Comacho-Picuiba i 


(Map Il) early u 


By the end of the ee Colonel Franco had conquer 


August. The advance was frat 


the entire Picuiba sector, capturing La Faye, Px 
| 


Senator L ong, Irandaque, and November 27, all key fort 


in the Colonel Franco now sent his mall 


area. 
numbering 12,000, down the C arandaiti road wh 
smaller force advanced on the November 27-San Fi 
road. The mission ot both columns was to mena 
*( Nort At this time the Bolivians were in cont 


Northern Chaco which comprised the Picuiba and Inga 
(See Map 1). Most roads in this area led into the 
livian oil fields of Santa Cruz Province. These ro 
tected by forts at various intervals which were 
manent garrisons 





Field Artillery 


Paraguayan 
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allivian main lin Bolivian communications running north from ? 

Osition: MMMEEVla Mo. cs into San Franetsco. % 
Died the lon this threat General Penaranda ordered one i 

| Comps Mdivision 7th) from the I Corps and Colonel Rivas’ £ 

the [I] Hicavalry sion (all under the command of Colonel 
> iver David 1 to the Northern Chaco. The cavalry cut its 9 

winched way through the jungle and arrived just in time to stop = 

1¢. This HBF ranco’s force at Carandait. A fierce battle ensued for 

he a. ssession of the town. At this juncture Estigarribia 


rith the ordered Franco to retreat slowly on Fort Senator Long. 
moving ME The Bolivians followed closely, satisfied that they had 
ere sur MB caved the oil fields from the enemy. By November 14 
ith the #che retirement had accomplished its purpose. Twelve 

thousand Bolivians were 275 miles from Fort Ballivian. 


d being MB The strategem had succeeded even better than Estigarribia 
1, Esu Shad hoped. Instead of the 10,000 Bolivians he had hoped 
uver of HB co lure out of Fort Ballivian, 12,000 had gone, including 
© leave HB Colonel Rivas’ crack cavalry. The next day Estigarribia 
attle in struck. 
believe His order for the surprise offensive on Ballivian called 
1ans in for a spearhead attack by the I Corps in the Canada El 
to put HB Carmen sector. The II Corps on the right and the III 
€ with Corps on the left were to deliver assaults on their fronts 
Suavyar to prevent Bolivian withdrawals to oppose the | Corps. 
he rich Any advance by the II or IIf Corps was to conform to 
. the progress of the I Corps. 
irtllen The attack jumped off on the afternoon of November 
a Toad i4, Fort El Carmen was the first position to fall. This 
rapid part of the line was held by the gth Reserve Division 
apoceen and the roth Regular Division of the Bolivian II Corps. 
'icutba ® [he front-line regiments of the roth Division were com- 
*y torts pletely surprised by the Paraguayan I Corps which 
a pushed on to division headquarters at Independencia and 
VN 


captured the division staff at their desks. Before dawn 
ancis of the 15th, the gth and roth Divisions had been virtually 
ace nnthilated. Not one of the nine infantry regiments 

escaped intact. Here, alone, the Bolivians lost 7,000 men, 
sector 200 ofhcers, the roth Division staff, the division archives, 
and large quantities of supplies and ammunition. The 
Paraguayan losses were comparatively small. 

The Paraguayan II and III Corps also advanced in their 
sectors, driving back the Bolivian I Corps (less 7th Di- 
vision) on the southern front and the III Corps on the 
Bolivian left flank. 

General Penaranda expected Estigarribia to exploit this 
break-through at El Carmen by turning northward and 
attacking the III Corps. But Estigarribia had other plans. 
He ordered the I Corps to push straight through to the Pil- 
comayo, meanwhile holding up the advance of the III 
Corps so as not todrive the Bolivian I Corps from the salient 
before the advance of the I Corps cut their line of retreat. 

The Paraguayan | Corps continued the penetration. 
The Bolivian defense lacked depth owing largely to the 
withdrawals for the Northern Chaco. Once the main line 
had been penetrated the Paraguayans advanced at will. 
By night the advanced echelons of the I Corps were 
























hre to vain the advantage of a surprise on the morrow. 


within a few miles of Fort Ballivian but withheld their 


AGURAGUE 
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Map V - Villa Montes Cam paign 











At dawn Estugarnibia’s troops closed in on Guachalla 
and Ballivian. By noon the | Corps had reached the Pilco- 
mayo and those two forts had fallen. The Bolivians in the 
southern defenses, learning that the enemy was in their 
rear, now started a precipitous retreat for Villa Montes. 
But it was too late. The salient was closed. Thousands 
were caught in the pocket. Some succeeded in cutting 
their way through the Paraguayan ring. Other fled 
across the Argentine border, but for most of the men in 
this sector the war was over. 

Estigarribia had led his fiery little army to another 
smashing victory. Ballivian, the key to the Pilcomayo, 
was his. In addition 500 Bolivian officers had been taken 
including two division commanders, 16 regimental com 
manders, and 26 others of field grade. In all, 8,000 Bo- 
livians were on the way to the interior as prisoners of 
war. Seven thousand others lay dead in the disputed sec 
tor. Finally, and almost happiest fact of all, into the 
Paraguayan store houses poured $3,000,000 worth of cap 
tured war materials. For this tremendous success Para 
quay had paid something less than 3,000 casualties. 


To sum up, since the beginning of the war Paraguay 
had conquered 34,750 square miles of territory, had cap 
tured 130 forts, 2,500 machine guns, 30,000 rifles, 350 
trucks, 15,000,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition, and 
23,000 prisoners, including 115 field officers. For these 
first two phases of the war various estimates place Bolivia's 
casualties at 45,000, Paraguay’s at 20,000. At the end of 
the second phase Bolivia's field forces scarcely numbered 
15,000 while Paraguay’s totalled about 35,000. 

At this juncture the League of Nations once more 
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stepped into the bloody arena with another peace proposal. 
Bolivia rejected it on the grounds that it did not contain 
a clause submitting the entire territorial controversy to 
arbitration. Paraguay refused to consider it because it 
contained the old fifty-mile objection and Fort Ballivian 
would have to be evacuated in order to comply with tts 
This, 
Moreover, Paraguay had already suffered one severe set- 
back as a result of the December, 1933, 
not going to make the same mistake again. 


provisions. of course, was out of the question. 


truce. She was 


Tuirp PHast 


1934 - 

To all intents and purposes Paraguay was now mistress 
of the Chaco Boreal. 
on the western edge of the jungle, about 150 miles long 
and varying from 30 to 60 miles in width. West of this 
territory lay the Bolivian highlands; to the north, the oil 
helds; to the south, 
Paraguayan Army. 


THE 


Dec em ber, 


Bolivia ansmad only a small strip 


the Pilcomayo; and to the east, the 
Bolivian General Headquarters was 
now set up in the southern up of this strip at Villa 
Montes, from which the main line of Penaranda’s com- 
munications ran north to San Francisco on the Parapet 
River (Maps Il and IV). 

Sizing up this situation, Estigarribia at once decided to 
try to cut the Villa Montes a | thereby separating the 
defenders of Villa Montes, from the remainder of the 
Bolivian Army located in the Northern Chaco. 

It will be recalled that Estigarribia now had 35,000 
men in the field to Penaranda’s 15,000. To exploit this 
numerical supe riority Estigarribia decided to push forward 
along the entire front and thus prevent Penaranda from 
op posing localized Paraguayan thrusts by rapid concen- 
trations in the threatened area. In accordance with this 
decision the [Tl Corps moved on D’Orbigny (Map IV) 
and the IC Jorps on Canada Strongest, while the II C OLps 
was dispatched to the Northern Chaco to block the Bo 
livian advance in that sector. 

By December 13 the II Corps, operating in the North- 
ern Co haco, had captured Forts Picutba, Senator Long, 
lrandaque, and November 27. It had all but annthil: ited 
the Bolivian 7th Division by cutting off its water supply. 
Four thousand Bolivians had died from thirst, 2,000 had 
been taken prisoner. Such is war in the Chaco. The rem- 
nants of this division retreated on Carandait, hotly pur- 
sued by the Il Corps. 

Meanwhile the Army Detachment which Estigarribia 
had originally sent to the Picuiba sector had advanced to 
the Parapiti River, seized Santa Fé and established a foot- 
hold in Santa Cruz Province (Map II). At the same 
time the III Corps, advancing slowly up the Pilcomayo 
River, had captured Forts La Puerta, Cururenda, Florida 
(Maps IV and V) and several minor positions. By De- 
cember 13 this corps was only 30 miles from Villa Montes 
bur its advance was being stubbornly contested by the 


Bolivian II Corps. W hile the III Corps was slowly fight- 


ing its way forward the | Corps had smashed through 
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Canada Strongest and then wheeled to the : 
Almost in the shadow of thi: 





at C apurenda. 
Rivas’ cavalry, crack Bolivian unit, brought 
ing | Corps to an abrupt halt. A oul or 
distinguished Bolivian unit might not be 








point, 

After General Kundt’s disastrous defeat i: ¢h i 
ern Chaco, Colonel Rivas organized a caval:y diyis 
(five regiments) numbering about 5,000 men 
it into the defensive sector of Ballivian. Fo 
months this division beat off the most desperate assay) 
It was larg: 
Rivas’ efforts that so many of Estigarribia’s dt 
livian failed. When Estigarribia made his divers 


the Northern Chaco C wha Rivas’ division was p 


part 


that surged about El Condado. 


the Bolivian force ordered north to Opposc¢ the 
Colonel Rivas rushed northward cutti: 
through the jungle (the Lobrego Trail) and 
fore Carandaiti just in time to save that IMportant fon 


guayans. g his y 


from the enemy. 

We have seen how Estigarribia enticed this force | 
and farther away until 275 miles of muddy trails separated 
it from Fort Ballivian. and Ballivian | 


Then he struck, 
Penaranda immedi: ately recalled Colonel Rivas t 


the reorganization ot the Bolivian Army. U pon rea 
the scene of the Bolivian retreat Colonel Rivas threw 
cavalry across the path of the Paraguayan | C 

Canada Strongest foot of gr 
Penaranda was thus afforded a chance to reor: ganize 


at D'Orbigny, The | Corps vA 


definitely stopped in front of Capurenda and held 1 


and contested every 


army which he did. 
until early in January when Estigarribia turned b 

It was R 
a rout. His well 
ciplined regiments fell back on Villa Montes in 
orderly retreat and took up their position in the dete 


Riv as’ flanks and forced him to withdr aw. 


first defeat. Even then, it was not 


The value of this highly mobile unit to Penaranda 
hardly be overestimated. 

on December g, 1934 
at the 
a general mobilization of the 


But to return to our story, 


Bolivian government, alarmed progress 


enemy, ordered 
man power. Women took over every duty they wet 
capable of performing. The number of repl acements n 
available by this drastic mobilization is estimat 
125,000. 

Meanwhile the La Paz government had accepted 
League of Nations’ Peace Pact, but Paraguay w 
agree. To her list of objections she added a new 


On November 28 the 


fered 1 its thirty-fourth coup d'etat in its 107 years | I exist 


Bolivians’ government had 


ence as a nation. The vice president, a Liberal 


ceeded to the presidency. This government, Paraguay 
was not constitutional. Any 
made would not be binding on the Bolivian peo, Th 


ended another abortive peace effort. The war « 


contended, sett 


By February 15 the Paraguayan Army had cl 


the Bolivian defenses. The II Corps had turned the B 
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am Carandaiti and driven this force northward. 
Pie had been promptly dispatched to pursue 


| coward Boyutbi, while the remainder of the 
= don Villa Montes. Contact was established 
Corps en route. This move cut the Villa 
fontes-. Francisco road, thereby separating the Bo- 
1€ Fac 
Pare Mea the II] Corps, which had captured Palo 
d threp MMEBMarcado. had taken its place on the left flank of the 
ve lone Merny. Boch flanks of Estigarnbia’s army now rested on 
er. e Pilcomayo, the night being protected by the Agurague 
throug} 
; at | 
a Vutta Montes AssAuLTED 
part of Estigarribia now delivered general assault on the 
¢ Par Villa Montes defenses. The attack continued for four 
his way davs By the end of the fourth day he had lost 4, 500 
ved Several local positions had been improved but 
thing of any consequence had been accomplished. The 
Bolivian defenses still held firm. 
Time wal The Bolivians frantic ally worked on their 
Pa position and waited for the attack that they thought in- 
; evitable. But no attack came. 
” On the morning of February 25 Bolivian patrols re 
ANOS BB ported that the enemy had Sieidend his lines aad 
Hy Villa Montes. The only traces that could be found of 
ay Estigarribia’s army were unburied Par: wguayan dead, 
Stee empty machine-gun nests and abandoned tre nches. Staff 
~ officers hurried to the front to confirm these re ports. They 
" be found them true. Estigarribia had gone. The Bolivian 
ages mmunication net baamall with Semine calls for intel- 
r gence. 
| “yf All eyes are once more focused on Jose Felix Estigar- 
ety ribia, master of the Chaco. As to where he intends to 
; ike next, no one knows, but here are two guesses. 
di ‘ethaps he 1s on his way to Santa Cruz Province where 
troops have a 1 foothold at Santa Fé. Paraguay has 
:: fered independence to that province if she will secede 
4 from Bolivia. A grip on the rich oil country would be a 
oi trong argument when the representatives of the two 
: intries eventually come to the peace table. 
aaa Then, again, Estigarribia, with eleven bitter months 
al a ‘ Ballivian still fresh in his mind, may be trying to draw 
Paraguayan Army out of Villa Montes to a more 
ed favorable battlefield. Only time will tell. 
ild not Une more interesting diplomatic sidelight should be 
wy recorded. When P araguay refused to accept the League's 
id sut peace proposals the League retaliated by declaring an arms 
f exis mbargo on her and lifting all munitions restrictions on 
id suc Bolivia. This unprecedented step roused the wrath of the 
ragua\ Paraguayan people to such an extent that they demanded 
ent It that their government resign from the League. On Feb- 
Thus ruary the Paraguayan foreign minister cabled the 


recjor 


n of his government from the League of Na- 
1 in tons 1¢ next move is up to Geneva. Upon it mav 
lepenc che existence of the League—and of Bolivia. 
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Let's Send Basic Students to Camp 


By Lieutenant Crarence I 
Infantry 


] ACKSON 


URING the past five or six years the ROTC has 

been firmly estab lishing itself in spite of the few 
flurries here and there throughout the country caused by 
an over-ambitious radical element of ‘young intellectu 
als,” 


There 


sented in the course ot mulit: iry science and tactics. 


has been a growing interest in the work pre 
Each 
year one sees an ever incre asing list of ap plic ants for ad 
vanced work The 


thustastic accounts ot work and play at camp, but they 


Advanced students bring back en 


CrITICIZ¢€ the lack ot opportunity to command troops 


This brings up the question Why not send Basic stu 
dents to camp, as was done when the ROTC was tn its 


infancy? This would not only 


prive them valuable train 
ing and experience but would make available units tor 


the Ad\ anced stude nts to administer and train. 

The pl: in sugge sted is as follows: Allow Basic students 
from each senior unit not in excess of ten pet cent of the 
strength of the unit and, from fourth-year high school 
men, not to exceed two per cent of « ach Junior unit, to 
attend the camp. Advanced 


from those who had attended one or more Basic c: amps, 


students chosen largely 
would receive two weeks of intensive tr: uNnIng C alculated 
to improve their abilities as instructors, and weal then 
be detailed as ¢ adet othcers ina reinforced regiment (1. 


regiment of infantry, battalion of field ey. and a 
company ot engineers ) . For the last tout weeks they 
would be required to perform all duties commensurate 


The 


camp would terminate with a four day tactical problem 


with their rank under supervision of Regular officers. 


with all units participating and complete communications 
and supply installations functioning under cadet officers 
“What will 
Wet now hope to get ap propria 
tions to train 50,000 CMTC men. 


The question will immediately be asked, 
all this tr: uning cost?” 
| propose that a por 
tion of this appropriation be made AV: iilable to provide 
practical training for the ROTC. 
an ROTC camp for 1,500 men the total number trained 
This leaves 36,500 for the CMTC 


figure only 1,500 less than the pe ak veal for the camps 


If each corps area held 
would be 13,500. 


Considerable money could be saved by paying all stu 
dents attending camp actual transportation cost plus an 
allowance not to exceed $3.00 a day while en route, in 
stead of the present five cents a mile travel pay. 

The men in the ROTC camps would be slightly olde: 
than present CMTC men and their educational attain 
ments would be higher. They would b« 


on an average 


better officer material. 

Under this plan it would be possible for a man to attend 
four camps before being commissioned. The opportunity 
thereby afforded our prospective ofhicers to see and com 
mand troops in the held and perform routine duties nc 


dent to command, would be invaluable. 


























Why Lieutenants? 


By Lieutenant A. S. NEwMAN 
Infantry 


AM a Doughboy lieuten: int, have been for ten years, 
During those ten 

years this que stion has often troubled me: “W hat is 
my real job?” 


and will be for some years to come. 


| have formulated various answers to my question of 
myself to myself from time to time but none satisfied me. 

Some aspects of my job asa platoon leader of foot troops 
have been clarified slowly as time provided the background 
against which I could more py evaluate and “under 
sti ind the responsibilities of ; junior company officer. 
Each year of experience has Poe erg in my mind some 
new angle of my job; each field maneuver, each correction 
by a superior, has painted another highlight in my mental 
picture of what is expected of me. “Bat still the answer 


did not stand forth. 


As ashavetail in C vompany A, 29th Infantry, and fresh 
out of West Point, the importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of drill regulations loomed large; the responsibility 
of ‘explaining “squads night” and * ‘squads left’” weighed 
heavily on me. Proper voice inflection in 


giving com- 
mands was a matter of concern. 


S 

Then, as sweat stains marred the newness of my Sam 
Browne and my drill shoes lost their squeak, problems of 
supply and mess management reared their heads for recog- 
nition; the comfort and well being of my men com- 
Balanced meals and 
cubic feet of air per man in the squadroom were puzzles 
to be solved, and a correctly fitted shoe became more 


manded consideration and attention. 


important than the Saturday morning surface shine. 


Five years passed. The bars on my shoulder changed 
color, and I moved from Army post to Army post and 
from organization to organization. Passing years enlarged 
my field of view. Marksmanship and tactics, strategy 
and troop leadership were added to my growing list of the 
gradually unde rstood duties and responsibilities. I realized 


that field maneuvers as preparation for actual warfare were 


What, in the event of v, 
morrow, istheir true fun 
if any? 


ir to. 
‘tion, 


and that a lieutenant 
from them to avoid errors that, under whini: 


deadly serious matters, 


gun bullets and bursting shrapnel, will be pa 
de ar currency of torn and crumpled forms 
tleheld. 

But still, somehow, the answer was not complete, \ 
job was not yet defined and completely separated 
Drill regulations 


pl ice, SO does squadroom air space, mess mat! 


those above me and below me. 


—but i ot t 


tactics, str ategy, troop le adership, supply— 
can be velba, care of by higher-ups, or by ¢ 


sergeants. 

Why, then, the lieutenant? What, in the event 
tomorrow, ts his true function, if any? 

Only yesterday this story of a cockney noncom’s | 
to a similar question gave me my answer. 

An American ensenant, on leave in England 
observing British troops at drill. He saw (it 
commands, handling every thing; the English lieute: 
strolled out and said simply, ‘ ‘Carry on, Sergeant 
disappeared. — the lieutenant cornered ag 
old Tommy, a World War veteran, 


certifying to service in mg iny wars. 


wearing cr 


“For several days now I have come out and wat 
vour drill,” ‘Always the noncoms are in 
The lieutenants walk up and say, ‘Carry on, Serg 


If that’s all they do, what are your lieutenants good for 


he said. 


anyway?” 

The old fighter considered the question. He appx 
to think b: ak to the days when the air was full of scr 
ing death and the ground was saturated with the blood 
of his comrades. Thin. with pride and respect 
voice, he answered: 


“Sir, when the time comes, they show us ‘ow to d 





THE MULE WHO HAD MADE TEN CAMPAIGNS with Prince Eugene was none the better 
tactician for it, and to the shame of man it must be admitted, in consequence of his 
idle stupidity, many old (i.e. experienced ) officers are not a bit better than the above- 


mentioned animal. 





-FREDERICK THE GREAT. 








iT to. 





alt 


want C.T. LANHAM 


Infant’ (D.O.L.) 


r'} 1 ‘right’ is one of the most deceptive of pit- 
igh ts are qualified.” 
Justice Otiver WeNpELL Hotes. 


GENERAL SITUATION 


the might of August 27-28, 1914, the French 
ch Army, weary and discouraged, lay in biv- 
rac south of the Thon River and the upper 
ches of the Otse (see Map I). The 27th had been 
ther back-breaking march day. Lanrezac’s troops had 
rched at 3:00 A.M. In a new effort to shake off the re- 
itless German pursuit. Apparently the effort had suc- 
ded { for the long French columns had plodded steadily 


ithward all dav without hostile interference. Tomor- 


row, So everyone thought, they would again march to the 


uth, d leper and deeper i into France. But this was not to 
for while the tired troops slept, equally tired but sleep- 


ess staff officers were preparing orders of an entirely dif- 


rent nature. 
Tomorrow the Fifth Army must execute a change of 
t from the north to the west and prepare to att: ack 


n the direction of St. Quentin in order to disengage the 
battered British Expeditionary Force which had taken 


*Nore: The author makes grateful acknowledgment for much of 
torical background of this problem to Captain Minart’s ex 

t article “La Division Excelmans,” appearing in the Decem 

r, 1928, and January, 1929, numbers of La Revue Militaire Fran- 
Other sources consulted: Lanrezac’s Plan de Campagne 
caise; Spears Liaison; Les Armees Francaise dans la Grande 
rre, Tome Premier Deurine Volume; 
lume 1; Jules Isaac’s Joffre et Lanrezac. 





1ere Angels Fear to Tread 


British O ficial History, 


55° 


Did Excelmans’ impetuous 
attack compromise Lanre- 
zac’s plan of attack, or did it 
save his army? 


about all that flesh and blood could endure. On the after 
noon of the 26th General Sir John French had stated 
flatly that his little army would not and could not return 
British 
GI 1Q at once issued orders tor a gener. il retirement to the 
27th the 
depleted British battalions were, in genet al, a day’s march 


to the offensive without rest and reorganization. 
Noyon-La Fere area. By the evening of the 
south of Lanrezac’s Fifth Army. The French left no 
longer had a British buffer. 

At this juncture “Papa” Joffre had intervened, direct 
ing Lanrezac to wheel his army through a ninety-degree 
arc and strike to the west in order to relieve the British 
Lanrezac had protested violently. This change of front 
was a delicate and difhcult maneuver and no one realized 
it more keenly than the high strung and explosive com 
mander of the Fifth army. ‘But his protests were unay ail 
That night at §$:00 o clock 


signed the order directing the dan 


ing. Joffre remained adamant. 
Lanrezac reluctantly 


gerous wheel. 


SPECIAL SITUATION 
sth Division 


Operations Order No. 21 of the XVIII Corps, dated 


2:15 A.M., August 28, directed the 35th Division to march 


ina single column Via the route indicated on Map II and 
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to take up a position in the area shown by the heavy 
broken line on the same sketch. The 144th Infantry, 
posted as rear guard on the general line Marly- Autreppes 
during the night August 27-28, would remain in position 
until the advance eueens of the III and X C forps had 
reached the line Le Sourd-La Vallée-L aigny. Information 
of the enemy was virtually nonexistent. The corps order 
merely stated that the Fourth Army (on the right of the 
Fifth) had begun a decisive battle along the Meuse on 
the 27th and that, according to the latest reports, the 
French were achieving a great success. The mission of the 
Fifth Army was stated thus: “Tomorrow, August 28, 
our army changes direction to the northwest with the view 
of launching an offensive against large enemy forces re- 
ported moving westward.” 

Summing this up we see that General Excelmans, com- 
manding the 35th Division, was apprized of two impor- 
tant facts: 

The mission of the Fifth Army—a change of front 
to “+ northwest preparatory to an attack. 

2. The mission of his division—a simple march on a 
specified route to a specified area. 

* * * * 


Early on the morning of August 28 the 35th Division 
took up its prescribed sich j in the following order: 
(One-half of the Division Cavalry 
Advance Guard + Squadron 
| Ist and 2d Battalions, 28th Infantry 


3rd Battalion, 28th Infantry 

2 battalions of 24th Field Artillery 

24th Infantry 

| 1 company Corps Engineers 

57th Infantry (less 1 company) 

(1 regiment of Corps artillery. Posi- 
tion unknown. Apparently joined 
column before noon.) 

Combat trains 

Medical troops 


Main Body 


{ } company 57th Infantry 
\ (144th Infantry left as rear guard on 
Marly- Autreppes line) 


Rear Guard 


Shortly after 8:00 a.m. the advance guard cleared the 
initial point in Sains. By g:30 a.m. the leading battalion 
had passed through the prosperous little town of le Herte, 
had turned north on its prescribed route of march and was 
approaching the crossroad about one kilometre north of 
the town. Here an unexpected sight confronted the bat- 
The road was jammed with troops 
and traffic of General Valebregue’s group of reserve di- 
visions. The long columns of reservists swung down from 
Clanlieu and wheeled west on the Landifay road—the 
very road that Operations Order No. 21 of the XVIII 
Corps had assigned to the 35th Division. 

Such a spectacle might well give pause to any officer 
today, but not to those sturdy, “‘offensive- minded” of- 
ficers of 1914. Major Berthomieux, C.O. of this leading 
battalion of the advance guard, let no little matter of 


road blocks trouble him. He solved this problem by the 


talion commander. 
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simple expedient of feeding his troops into tl 
that occasionally occurred between the marc! 
this neighboring division. He “infiltrated,”’ s 
a section here, a platoon there—and was swe pt 
this column of the 69th Reserve Division. J 
good major hoped to accomplish by this weir 
must remain one of the minor mysteries of « — 
While Major Berthomieux was thus cutti 
dian knot, the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry (re: 
advance guard ) had run head-one into another 
reservists (just east of le Herie) plodding stea 
ward on the le Herie-Chevresis-Montceau road. Eyiders 
there had been some very sorry staff work somewhe 
The blame cannot attach to General Lanrezac: hi 
for the complicated change of front was a m de 
kind. Lan 
of the XVIII Corps as the culpable party, ee not ev 
this can be certain, for the march annex to his Oper: 
Order No. 21 has never been found. 


Various indications point to General \ 


Regardless of the question of responsibility, 
remains that from about 10:00 A.M. on le Herie and: 
road net about it seethed with confused troops and traf 
of two divisions marching at nght angles to eac! 

Not until noon did the leading company of the ad By 
talion, 28th Infantry, reach the road junction 1 

le Herie. Again a halt. General Hollender, in comm 
of the 11th Brigade (28th and 2gth Infantry), car 
up to determine the difficulty. Seeing merely the 
trouble his troops had encountered all morning | 
mounted and entered into conversation with a gt 
battalion officers. 

Suddenly from the dangerous direction of Guise « 
the deep- throated bark of cannon. In a matter of m 
it had increased to a sullen roar. All faces turned 
north. All minds burned with a single thought. He 
lay the flank of a great army- 
ninety- -degree wheel. 
would look, was indisputable evidence of the con! 


-an army in the midst ot 
Here, before the eves of all wh 


such a delicate maneuver might invoke. 
what this same vital disorder existed elsewhere; an em 
in a march plan is cumulative in its effect. Meanw 
only six miles away, 
ing its presence. 
Now Captain Malcor, commander of the sth [ 
vision’s cavalry squadron, galloped up to General H 
lender. He had gtave news indeed. 


Who knew 1 f 


von Bulow’s artillery was thunder 


The genera | did not 


wait for the itn man to complete his report but bidding 


him follow, clapped spurs to his horse and tore dows 
route of march in search of his division commander 
a few moments the two officers came up with Genet 
Excelmans and his staff. 


Abruptly Captain Malcor made his report. Early the 


morning he had conducted a reconnaissance along 


upper reaches of the Oise River as far west as Guis 
al Fi 


Ae 


Flavigny-le-Petit he had met a battalion of the 53rd * 
serve Division which had been posted at the town a! 


rear guard. This battalion was preparing to mat h tot 


he 


south. No other troops were in the vicinity. The bnag 
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\es apr 12 Noon) 


CHEVRESIS--ONTCEAU 


-anw s the Otse at Flavigny was still intact. At Guise he 
thi bd found no troops. The rear guard (another battalion 
53rd Reserve Division) had ; ilready rig out. 
gcth | he great bridge at Guise had not been destroyed. Cap- 
ral H in Malcor next stated that he had just come from lan- 
| did ne [here he had heard that a strong German force 
t bidding .arms was reported marching on Guise. The growl- 
lown th g cannon to the north seemed to underscore this eihoss’ s 
nder. | p 
Genet M Coutard, chief of staff of the 35th Division 


He turned to 
Other 


rs chimed in. Despite the inglorious 22d of Aug- 


longer restrain his impatience. 
pall 4 
il and asked for an immediate decision. 


te the débacle at Charleroi, despite the narrowly 
rted disaster along the Sambre, the light of battle still 


the eyes of these weary Frenchmen. 


As Come 
General, 


a decision—a decision! 


yuirement. General Excelmans’ decision. 





PONTCEAU-LE-NEUF 











HistroricAL SOLUTION 


General Excelmans’ decision was instant. The 


2o¢1 


Division would tace to the right, drive straight to the 


north and prevent 1 hostile debouchment south of the 


Oise. 


Battalions of the divisional artillery regiment, 


The 1th Sesher supported by the ist and 2d 
would im 
road 


mediately march on Gutse via the | ondiiee Guise 


Colonel Dunal, the 
ond in command. As an 


artillery commander, would be sex 


afterthought General Excel 
mans remarked to his brigadier, “The: re shall unquestion 
ably be nothing to prevent you trom a this 

Artillery 
take 


position on the high ground aaths of le Hérie eae the 


mission.” He then directed that the Corps 


Regiment, supported by the 57th Infantry, 
view of commanding - he ights south of the Oise. 

His decision Ct aken and his orders issued, General Excel 
mans immediately dispatched a message his corps 


commander, Gener: if M: is Latrie setting forth his iction 
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A similar message was sent to the commanding general of 
the 69th Reserve Division. 

While this whirlpool of excitement and activity eddied 
about the division commander an overheated cy clist had 
appeared. He had a very important message. And for 
whom? For any outfit he ran into. Indeed—and who 
had sent this message? Why, Lieutenant Colonel Fackler. 
And who in the name of a pipe is this sacré Lieutenant 
Colonel and what is his message? Well . . . but while 
this cyclist is delivering his important message let us 
examine General Excelmans’ decision, be: aring in mind 
that that decision, right or wrong, was taken in the midst 
of the tumultous impressions of war, whereas this at- 
tempted inquiry is made from the calm vantage point of 
twenty years, where time is no factor, where the mind 
and body are free from fatigue, and where even the most 
industrious research can reveal only questionable facts and 
half truths. 


Now from no matter what angle we view this decision 
it appears to have been predicated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, on the assumption that the army commander 
had provided no protection for his fank during this dan- 
gerous change of front. Captain Malcor’s report certainly 
tended to confirm such an assumption, but despite this a 
number of objections can be raised. Let us list but two: 

1. The mere fact of the cannonade at Guise shows that 
Captain Malcor’s report is inaccurate. There must be 
resistance along the Oise and plenty of it or the enemy 
would not be forced to resort to artillery. 


2. General Excelmans knows that his own 144th Infan- 
try has been left on the Marly-Autreppe line as a rear 
guard. Is it reasonable to suppose that General Vale- 
bregue (commanding the 53rd and 69th Reserve Di- 
visions) would turn his back on the Oise, leaving the im- 
portant crossings at Guise and Flavigny wide open? Is 
it conceivable that the army commander and his entire 
staff would overlook such an obvious and imperative safe- 
guard? 


Certainly, then, in consideration of these two items 
alone, it appears that General Excelmans was not justified 
in his decision. But there ts a still heavier count that must 
be levelled at this action. The 35th Division had been 
assigned a specific mission by Order No. 21 of the XVIII 
Corps. It had been directed to march on a definite road 
to a definite area. It had been told that the army was 
changing front with the view of launching an attack 

‘against large enemy forces reported moving westward.” 
The fact that the order prescribing the attack had not 
vet been received left the time element problematical. 
It was altogether possible that the Fifth Army had al- 
ready issued orders for an attack to be delivered that 
night or early the next morning. In either event the de- 
cision of General Excelmans to abandon his mission might 
utterly dislocate the strategic structure of his army com- 
mander’s plan. Let the reader consider these points and 
then decide for himself whether or not this division com- 
mander’s action was justified. 
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SITUATION CONTINUED 


Let us return to the cyclist and his messa; 
tenant Colonel Fackler. , : 
Lieutenant Colonel? Why he is an officer 1 ol 
Infantry, 53rd Reserve Division, to whom ¢! , 
rear guard of three battalions has been ent: 
battalion is posted at Flavigny-le-Petit, one at 
one at Boheries. And what 1s this officer's n ssage? 
substance, it follows: The rear guard is finding the sin. 
tion intolerable. The battalion at Guise can no Io, a 
stem the German attack. The heights north of the One 
swarm with strong German columns of all arms, Th, 


rear guard battalions must be reinforced immediateh 


Who, we have 


Colonel Dunal, designated second in command of thy 
11th Brigade, hears the cyclist deliver this message to th 
division commander. Dunal, ardent disciple of F the “goa 
‘em-bald-headed”’ school, can restrain himself no longer 
He wheels on his horse, dashes down the road to bi 
nearest battery, directs the battery to follow him, and tear 
off to the north toward Guise. Such was the procedur 
that had invariably called forth kudos at maneuvers 
the epitome of the Grandmaison doctrine of “l’offens 
a l’outrance.”” It requires no comment today. 

Meanwhile General Excelmans ts aware of the situatio: 
in the vicinity of Guise. He knows that three battalion 
of the 53rd Reserve Division have been left there as rear 
guard. He has received a message from the commandir 
officer of this detachment stating that he is being attacked 
by strong German columns of all arms, that he can n 
longer hold, and demanding instant reinforcement 


SECOND REQUIREMENT 


Assuming that this information ts accurate, should 
General Excelmans modify his previous decision? (Note 
Only a few moments have elapsed since he issued his ec 
orders. The prescribed movement has not yet started 


HistoricaAt SOLUTION AND Discussion 


General Excelmans adhered to his decision. This um 
it appears that there was more justification for his actio 
if we assume that the message from Lieutenant Colon: 
Fackler was accurate. Although Captain Malcor’s repor 
of a deserted river line is now definitely out of the picture 
an equally grave danger has been substituted for it. Th: 
Fackler detachment is at grips with a powerful enem 
From the wording of the message it is highly wes 
that the Germans are already on che south side of the Oise 
Via the great Marle Highway it is but six miles from Guts 


to le Herie, where the 35th Division is still intermingled 


with the confused columns of the 6gth Reserve Divistor 


The least hostile pressure in this sensitive locality might 
be the prelude to a major disaster. Therefore it appea™ 
that the 35th Division, being but six miles from ané 


directly opposite Guise, is in a logical positior to inter 
vene. 
fails to take positive action at this presumab 


juncture, 


Excelmans is the commander on the spot. It b« 
critica 


and a German attack smashes through the 
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lions and into the flank of the Fifth Army 
robable that he would be held culpable. 

ems en, that but two questions remain debatable: 
| igth of the intervening force; (2) the plan 
f intet in. Intervention by the division as a whole 
rape renders rapid and decisive results 


nore pt _and extricates all units from the imbroglio 
boas | rie. On the other hand if one infantry regi- 
ame al a of artillery were sent to the assistance 
of the Fackler detachment, this united force might be 
ouite abc co hold the river line from the natural defensive 


sosition afforded by the heights south of the Oise. The 
remaind - of the division could then continue to its march 
yective 
Little can be said of General Excelmans’ plan, if plan 
had. There is no evidence that any effort was made 
coordinate the headlong drive to the north. Staff of- 
-ets did little more than inform the various battalions 
face to the north and march on Guise or Flavigny. 
Some thought might have been accorded the possibility 
‘ sending out a strong Hank guard, well supported by 
rillery, to take up a position on the heights north of le 
Herie. Unquestionably some provision should have been 
made for the lateral codrdination of the widely scattered 
nits of this division. 


SITUATION CONTINUED 
One by one the battalions of the 35th Division wheel 
take up the approach march, and move 
cross country toward Guise. Momentarily the sounds of 
At about 4:00 p.m. General Ex- 
rw and his staff are half way between Guise and le 
erie. The division commander is handed a message. It 
apes ‘Chevresis-Montceau, 3:10 p.M., August 28, 
gig.” (Note: The C.P. of the XVIII Corps is located 
tthis town.) The message is brief and to the point. It 
directs the 35th Division to move to its march objective 
ithout delay. General Excelmans examines the message 
more closely. He notes the following irregularities: 
_ Ithas no heading. 
2. It ts not numbered. 
The signature is not legible. 


to the north, 


ombat become clearer. 


The general ponders these things. He recalls a strange 
incident that occurred in the fight along the Sambre on 
August 23. During this fight General Hollender directed 

ne of his cz aptains to hold a bridge until he received writ- 
ten instructions to withdraw. “hq due course of time the 

captain received such an order bearing the signature A. 
Hollender. He withdrew. En route he met General Hol- 
ender who wanted to know j just why in the so-and-so the 
iptain had abandoned this important crossing without 
orders. Thereupon the outraged captain produced the 
order which bore his general's signature. General Hol- 
ender was astounded. "He stated that he had not issued 


the order, had not seen it before, and certainly had not 
signed 
General Excelmans studies his own message again. Is 


if wel 


tic or not? Should he comply with its laconic 
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instructions? His troops are fully deployed and moving 


to the north. The sound of battle about Guise continues 


Tuirp ReQuirEMENT 


General Excelmans’ action with respect to this order 


Historica SOLUTION AND Discussion 


The division commander chose to consider the authen 
CICICY of this order doubtful and therefore decided 
ignore it. 

With all deference to this high-spirited officer, issue 
must be taken not only with his action in this instance 
but with the justification that some writers have advanced 
in support of it. An excuse, actually a quibble, is offered 
as the cause for this direct disobedience of an explicit 
order. It 1s almost inconceivable that General Excelmans 
actually doubted the authenticity of this curt order from 
his corps commander. Excelmans had informed his su- 
perior of the action he was taking. Sufficient time had 
elapsed for that report to re ach Mas Latrie and his reply 
to come back. The commander of the 35th Division must 
have known bevond peradventure that this was his corps 
commander's reply “move to your march objective 
without delay.’ 

There appears to be only one plausible explanation fot 
Excelmans’ flagrant disobedience. He must have felt 
absolutely certain that his intervention at Guise was es 
sential to the security of the Fifth Army. His moral 
certainty on this point was evidently so unshakable that 
he was willing to gamble his career against future vin 
dication. 

But how are we to regard this? Disobedience of orders 
is one of the deadly military sins. Seldom can it be con- 
doned. [nitiative has its place but that place will usually 
be found in the framework of discipline. In the second 
situation Excelmans’ initiative may be reasonably justified. 
In a broad sense it did not transgress disciplinary limi 

tations. At the time he made his » EE a his corps com 
mander was not 1n a position to assume the responsibility. 
But since that trme General Mas Latrie has been informed 
of the situation and of his division commander's decision. 
He has vetoed that decision. 
what follows is Mas Latrie’s. It is his to command 


The responsibility f¢ or 


Excelmans’ to obey. 
SITUATION CONTINUED 


Considerations of space preclude a detailed account ol 
the fight that General Excelmans now found on his hands. 
Suffice i it to say that the 35th Division found the Germans 
had already taken Guise and Flavigny and were steadily 
pushing southward. The Guise battalion had fought and 
was still fighting desperately. The other two hesediene 
of the rear guard had not fought as well as the Guise bat 
talion but were still putting up some resistance. 

By 4:45 P.M. the 35th Division had reached the general 
line Highway 30—Hill 132-northern edge of Audigny- 
l'Etang. Along this line Every 


attempted Pt a ae was aaetd in its tracks. Confusion 


1 fierce fight ensued. 


and disorder were rampant in the French ranks. What 
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might and should have been a powerful, coordinated 
smash turned out to be a feeble, piecemeal effort of com- 
panies and battalions. French casualties piled up. By 

5:30 P.M. the situation was serious in every portion ot 
she line save the right, where advance elements of the 
II] Corps and some of the III Corps’ artillery had inter- 
vened. Everywhere the French were nailed to the ground 
by a withe ring German fire. 

And now in the midst of this furious struggle General 
Excelmans receives another order from his corps com- 
mander. There is no question of authenticity this time. 
The order has been written in the general's own hand 
and the signature “Mas Latrie” looms large beneath it. 
It directs General Excelmans to break off contact im- 
mediately and move at once to his pre scribed area. 

General Excelmans reads this order carefully. He 
squints at the westering sun. At least two hours ‘of d: ay- 
light remain. What to do? 


FourRTH REQUIREMENT 
General Excelmans’ decision. 
Historica SOLUTION AND Discussion 


General Excelmans decided to continue the fight unel 
nightfall and the “n withdraw under cover of darkness. He 
would utilize the remaining hours of daylight to make 
arrangements for the withdrawal. He notified the corps 
commander of his decision. 

There 1s little that need be said here. The fat was 
already in the fire. That fire was too hot to extricate 
it now. Excelmans fully realized that a d: rylight with 
drawal under such adverse conditions would be fretle short 
of suicidal. He actually had no choice. Come what 
might, he had to hang on as best he could until nightfall. 
And this he did. 

That might at 8:30 o'clock the 35th Division, battered, 
bleeding, decimated, began its withdrawal. All night 
the survivors straggled back to the little farms and 
hamlets about le Herie. There they were hastily formed 
into groups and herded on toward their prescribed post- 
tion which they reached about dawn. 

Thus did the 35th Division eventually arrive at its 
march objective. But even as its last exhausted units 
plodded into the Pleine-Selve area the first French cannon 
roared the opening octaves of the Battle of Guise. The 
disorganized 35th Division, obviously incapable of further 
immediate effort, reverted to corps reserve. 

What part had this division played in the prelude to 
the Battle of Guise? Was its val 
Is Excelmans to be damned or praised? 


e glorious or inglorious? 


* * * * 


First let us dispose of Captain Malcor’s report once 
and for all. The good captain was altogether correct in 
his statements. The ‘oie at Flavigny had started to 
pull out. The Guise battalion had already marched south. 
It is not necessary to look far for the reason. Orders had 
not reached them. They did not relish the idea of being 
left behind. They knew that the entire army had been 
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marching steadily southward, and expec 
grade movement to continue on the 28th 
broke and found them still without ins 
took matters in their own hands and head t 
Fortunately the order for the day reached em bef... 
they had gone very far. Without hesitatio: 


Y tur 
about and took up their old posts. Meanw vile i¢ hy: 
been discovered that a chasseur battalion supposed to by 
in position near Boheries had disappeared. n learni 


this, the commanding general of the 53rd Reserve [, 
vision, acting on his own initiative, detached ano: 
battalion from his unit and sent it to this town. J 
there were eventually three battalions posted as sex 
guards in the vicinity ‘of Guise. 

One is at a loss to explain why the bridges over ; 
Oise were not destroyed. Blame cannot attach to |\. 
tenant Colonel Fackler and his rear guard for they w. 
not provided with explosives. It is difficult to belie , 
that such an important item could have been overlooked 
It is more charitable to believe that General Valebregye’ 
Reserve Group had no demolition matériel availabl 

It is further worth noting that the rear guard had | 
supporting artillery. In view of the fact that the arr 
change of front presented a vulnerable flank to the nor 
the aa changing the role of the Fackler detachment 
rear guard to Hank guard, it appears that a more d 
mined resistance edd have been planned sng 
Oise. No serious resistance was possible to the Fren 
Infantry of 1914 without the powerful help of the | 
midable 75- When the German artillery put in 
pearance at Guise the issue was no longer i in doubt 
Fackler battalions were virtually at their last gasp vi 
the 35th Division intervened. 


So much for the French viewpoint. Now fot 
glance from the other side of the fence. 


On the 27th von Bulow’s Second Army had lost coi 
with Lanrezac’s Fifth Army. Late that night cont 
a sort had been regained. Advanced German elen 
reported that they had been fired on by infantn 
artillery located on the north bank of the Ois: 
stated ‘that the river line was held by a strong Fret 
force of all arms. 

This information, coupled with the ever present pos 
bility of the Fifth Army returning to the offensive 
with the disturbing g gaps on his right and left, convi 
von Bulow that the wiser policy for the 28th was to | 
his army generally 1 in place and secure his lateral contac 
But the next morning fresh information led him to chang 
this decision. He learned that the Third Army, on } 
left, had closed the gap on that flank to fifteen kilometr 
which relieved him of one great concern. At about ' 
same time his aviation informed him that Lanrezac 
army was continuing its retreat to the south, that ther 
were no forces of any consequence south of the Oise, an¢ 
that resistance of any moment along that river was hig! 
improbable. a at 8:00 a.M., August 25, vo! 


Bulow issued this order: 
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co reports from our aviation the enemy 
detachments along the Oise . 


rps will » 
\ rve Corps will. 
rps and the Guard will secure the Otse 


rps ill move on Courjumelles via Guise 
fay via Flavigny. The Guard, covering its 
move its mght column on Sains-Richau 
column will. 
(signed) VON BuLow 
r requires no comment. Let the reader merely 
Herie is some six miles from Guise. Let him 


at the intervening terrain. Let him note the road 


And then let him ask himself what would have 


U 


i 


| had not the 35th Division extricated itself from 
fusion about le Herie and unexpectedly struck to 


north 


‘eneral Lanrezac treats the entire episode rather lightly. 
Plan de Campagne Francaise’ he says, “General 
labregue conforming to the army order, had left a 
hment (2 to 4 battalions) as a flank guard on the 


f Guise. The advance posts hol ling the 


at the 


The 


: masters of Guise, having attempted to sc ale the 


girs south ot 
had eV acuated it somewhat hastily, it seemed, 


roach of a strong German column of all arms. 


s to the south, aroused deep concern amongst the 
us groups of our troops defiling within reach (italics 
plied) and notably tn the Excelmans division of the 
XVIII Corps. This division halted and deployed between 

0 A.M. and noon. The Germans having been thrown 


spon Guise (italics supplied ) and the III Corps 


/% 
-= — 
eal 
—— 


DisoBeDIENc E, like any other act, must be intelligent 
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having arrived in the midst of these occurrences, the Ex 
celmans division resumed its march but so late, toward 
5:00 P.M. (italics supplied) , that it did not reach its can 
tonment until an advanced hour of the night.’ 

In passing it might be well to note that official records 
do not bear out some of General Lanrezac’s statements 
For instance, the Germans were not “thrown back upon 
28th, 


sume its march at about 5:00 P.M 


juise’ on the nor did the Excelmans division re 


In fact the withdrawal 
The 
army commander's lack of accurate information concern 


ing the events of this day is not suprising. 


proper did not get under way untl nearly 8:30 P.M 


lt iS but one 
That 


General Lanrezac realized this ts amply borne out in a 


more testimomial to the chronic obscurity of war. 


tolerant tootnote to the passage ot his book previously 
quoted. In it he says 

“It was annoying that the Excelmans division should 
have halted abreast of Guise, but I refrain from blaming 
Its le ader since | have hot the means necessary ot forming 
a judgment based on thorough knowledge of the matter 
I am even inclined to believe that General Excelmans 
acted as circumstances eiinel 

It is apparent that General Lanrezac was not too im 
pressed. General de M is | atrie Was even rf SS SO. lt Is to 
be feared that General I xcelmans was not received with 
open arms by either his army commander or his corps 
commander on August 29 

Today, despite oul knowledge of tacts not then avail 
able, the question saull remains open Did Excelmans 
impetuous action compromise Lanrezac’s plan of attack 
August 


he marplot or was he hero? Perhaps the answer is that he 


or did it Save his army? In the drama ot 28 was 


was something of both 


GaATCH 




















Naval Parity 


By Coronet S. C. Vesta 
Coast Artillery Corps 


ITH reference to the armaments which they 

maintain in time of peace, the Great Powers 

may be divided into milit: iry powers and naval 
powers. A military power 1s any nation which has a large 
conscript army backed by trained reserves, whatever may 
be its naval strength; and a naval power is any nation 
which has a large navy but only a small army recruited 
by voluntary enlistment. In accordance with this classi- 
fication, the military powers in 1914 were France, Ger- 
many, Austria- Hungary, Italy, Russia, and Japan; and 
the naval powers were Great Britain and the United 
States. Today the military powers are France, Italy, 
Russia, and Japan, to which her near sills would 
add Germany, while the naval powers are Gx at Britain 
and the United States. 

Naval powers readily accept parity between themselves 
in their naval armaments; but they instinctively refuse 
to grant it to military powers. They build their navies as 
a defense against the armies of the military powers. Thus 
England long maintained a two-power naval standard 
against France and Spain, when France’s army was dan- 
gerous and France and Spain were close allies. When 
Germany finally took the place of France as the great 
military power and be ‘gan to build a great navy, England 
built against Germany. It would be absurd for nations 
with small armies to enter into a senseless naval competi- 
tion with each other. 

On the other hand the whole world is interested in pre- 
venting any great military power from gaining command 
of the sea. It is justly suspicious of any great military 
power which seeks at the same time to become a great 
naval power, lest by surprise, treachery, superior ma- 
terial, or superior personnel, it might become predominant 
both on land and sea and be in a position to do to the 
modern world what Rome, the great military power of 
antiquity, did to the ancient world after she had wrested 
the command of the sea from Carthage, the great naval 
power of the day. The fear of such an eventuality, the 
fear of a Germany predominant on land and sea, drove 
27 nations into an ‘alliance against Germany. 


To make these things clear, | wish to subjoin the record 
of a conversation which I had with an E nglish clergyman 
shortly before the Washington Naval Conference met in 
1g21. At that time there was much talk about naval 
competition between Great Britain and the United States; 
and a “‘naval holiday” was widely proposed as the only 

ssible solution of the difficulty. In 1916 the United 
States had begun the construction of a great fleet as a 
measure of precaution against the possibility that Ger- 
many might impose peace upon her enemies, leaving the 
United States to confront an aggrandized Germany, vic- 












A navy without a st king 
force behind it in the form 
of an army is not a menace 
to any first-class power. 


torious on land and sea. The American flect y 1s 

under construction when the Naval Conte: CE ass pes 
bled. Japan was also constructing a large leet The ¢ XC 
program of 1916 was not directed against Great Britay wer 


as so many persons believed, but against the possibilit 
British defeat at sea. It was intended to gy 
line of defense against the Kaiser's army in case the Bei sre 
ish fleet ceased to bar the roads of German ores 
across the Atlantic. The German claim of victory at ly 
land in that year had come as a shock to the United Stat 
“If the United States and Great Britain are in favo, 
disarmament, ” said the clergyman, “can anything 
by suspending our programs of naval constructior 
months?” 
‘There is where you make a fundamental error 
I. “‘Are we building against Great Britain? Are we bu 
ing against any nation whose army, like that of Grea 
Britain, is on a scale of domestic needs only? Is Great 
Britain building against us? Is she afraid of our army? 
“No, 
of her navy and that ts why we have started a comy petit 
in building. 4 
I linseed to this good man’s words with astonis 
and was ata scandstill where to begin to reply to hi 
enjoyed his triumph. [ finally aid to him W. irs 
aggression cannot be carried on by means of navies alon 


A great army is the first requisite. It is indispensabl 


but Peg is ‘len of your navy and you are afr 


the land singled out for conquest lies just across a | 
frontier, no navy is necessary, though it might be a use! 
adjunct. The victim may actually have superior 
strength, as did Denmark in 1864 and France in 1% 
when they were overrun by Teutonic armies whic 

not have to cross the sea or any large body of water to g 
at their enemies. If the French fleet had been ten tumes 
or a hundred times as strong as the Prussian fleet in 187 
it would have availed little to save France, except as ' 
ships’ crews might have been used as soldiers to stay ' 
advance of the German armies. Let us suppose, howe’ 
for the sake of argument, that France and German 
been separated from each other by an arm of the ocea 
In that case it is easy to see that France would have b« 
beyond the reach of the German armies as om g ast 
French fleet was markedly superior to the Prussian Heet 
Confining our attention to the relations of these rwo cou! 
tries and supposing that they were separated by the s 
it is easy to see that France could safely have reciuced he 
army to the needs of maintaining order at home. provided 
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: kept her naval preparations ahead of those better statement of the principles involved in the competi- 
If Germany made no serious effort to increase tion of armaments. 


















ej er Alec ance need not have viewed with alarm any “But suppose one of the strong military powers began | 
ng crease the German army, however great it might to arm ste adily by sea, whilst she quickened her military | 
form rave be Likewise Germany could have disregarded preparations at the same time. What would happen?” | 
ny e in the French fleet so long as France kept “You have enumerated the earmarks of the state which | 
nace ly a larmy. If, to goa little further into the ques- seeks conquest at the expense of its neighbors. The nation 
( any had seen fit to reduce her army to the which seeks superiority in armaments on both land and 
eds aintaining order at home, so that both coun- sea brands itself as the enemy of mankind and sets the 
eee cries measured their military strength by the necessity of — pace in armament competition. No nation bent only on | 
© accom. preserving domestic peace, France could safely have re- self-defense incurs the expense of a double security. For 
“7 . taxed her naval preparations. She would, if her statesmen purely defensive purposes every dollar or pound spent 
Britain were wise, have ceased to take the German navy as a upon a second and superfluous system of security ts as | 
bility off standard for her construction program.” useless to man as the vast masses of water that are locked 
is a bes Then you mean for me to infer that two countries like — in eternal ice about the poles. Security against the nation 
the Bri Great Britain and the United States, separated by a wide — which seeks superiority on both land and sea m: ry be pro 
tess expanse of sea, and maintaining small armies on a scale of — vided by isolated nations by maintaining naval superiority 
y at Ie lomestic need only, have no reason to take into considera- over the threatening power or by maintaining sufficient 
d States A tion the naval strength of each other?” armed forces on land; for, as von der Goltz remarks, 
favor of Exactly so,” said I. descents on the coast are, in the case of a populous state 
inks Well, I believe you are nght. I begin to see that this with good military organization, rather bugbears than 
ae alk about naval rivalry between the United States and dangers. .. The military powers will look to their 
Great Britain is ridiculous. But do you mean to tell me armies for defense. The general staffs of every first-class 
.”” cad chat naval preparedness is really directed against the other power mi akes a speci: alty of such proble ms.’ 
. ba: | M& fcllow’s army?” ‘I think,” said he, “you have given the true explana 
f Gees “Yes,” said I, “‘that is an absolutely correct view to tion why the United States and Great Britain have not 
s Grea ME ke of the naval preparations of countries like Great compete -d in naval armaments, namely, the fact that each 
sees Britain and the United States which are separated by the has kept a comparatively small army in time of peace. 
¢ afraid a 8€a from all possible dangerous adversaries. When such But Japan | is differently situated. She feels that she must 
petition fq countries maintain large navies, you may rest assured. that maintain a large army with a large well trained reserve 
they are measuring their naval needs, not by each other's in time of peace on account of her: situation as a military 
ad y, but by the navy of some other country which has a power upon the mainland of Asia. What will be the 
— large army and is building a formidable navy. natural effect of Japan’s efforts to build a large fleet?” 
Von ‘| may infer from what you say that there is never any “So long as Japan has a formidable army,” I remarked, 
ee naval rivalry between countries which maintain small “she must expect other nations which depend upon their 
ible. | rmies.” navies as their first line of defense to lay down two kcels 
er “Correct.” to every one that she lays down. (Nore: Great Britain, 
— “And if all the Great Powers were separated from each the United States, and Japan agreed upon a ratio of 5, 5, 3 
es ther by the sea, they could each and all depend upon for their respective navies at the Washington Naval 
= ale their navies for defense.” Conference). If Japan wishes naval equality with nations 
a Tam not inclined to push the conclusion that far,” that are not great military powers, she must qualify for 
r to oe replied . “I think you would find that if the Great Pow- it by ceasing to be a first -class mulit: iry power, that is by 
: ail ets were all separated from each other by the sea, some getting tid of her conscript army. 
-* it them for special reasons such as lack of aptitude for the “But what about the dignity of Japan?” asked he. “Can 
a dl sea or the necessity of maintaining large armies to preserve she without a loss of self-re spect allow any other nation 
7 domestic peace, would place their main reliance for de- to have a larger navy than herself, even though i it is not 
weve tense upon their armies.” a military power in time of peace while she is such a 
on baal “From your remarks, to which I assent,”’ he continued, power?” 
nail there would be no naval competition between the powers “T cannot see where the question of dignity comes in, 
se which relied upon their navies for their first line of de- I replied. “Neither proud France, nor haughty Spain, nor 
as th fense The naval powers would endeavor to keep mighty Germany ever raised the question, during the cen- 
1 Het safely ahe ad of the naval strength of the countries which —turies when England was keeping a safe naval margin 
eee maintained large armies and the land powers would try to over their fleets. They might have been justly offended ' 
he se: keep their armies at such strength as to be able to defeat had England not insisted upon a two-power standard for 
ed he any attempt of the naval powers to effect landings upon her navy, because England's willingness to grant naval 
ovidec their coasts,” equality eel have been an indication of her contempt 


“Noooleon himself,” said I, “could not have made a for their armies.” 
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“I should say,’ said the clergyman, “that in proportion 
as England and the United States are content to accept 
anything less than a two- power standard for their navies 
they would show contempt for the Japanese army or the 
Japanese navy or both. Japan’s feeling of satisfaction 
would be marred by such open disregard for her prowess 
and dignity as a nation.”’ 

Conditions are not different today from what they were 
in 1921. A navy without a striking force in the form of 
an army behind it is not a menace to any first-class power. 
It is not a provocative armament. Nations that depend 
upon naval power for defense never enter upon a war that 


Not in the Regulations 


By Caprain Gitpert E. Parker 


19th Infantry 


regu ilations 
which lay down broad general principles s and offer 
thoroughly tested methods for the quantity pro- 
duction of trained shots. An intelligent appreciation and 
application of the regulations will develop many shooters 


of compe tition caliber. 


IFLE Marksmanship is governed by 


In addition to the methods pre 
scribed, every experienced coach learns refinements and 
expedients which are outside the scope of the manual. A 
few of these are presented in the following paragraphs. 

The kick of the rifle. Every season, some men finish 
with upper lips swollen on the right side. The swelling 
does not appear all at once but rises gradually to more or 
less imposing proportions. Many reasons are advanced: 
that the firer's thumb ts hitting him, that the ends of his 
fingers are hitting him, that he is flinching, that he is not 
cuddling the stock. The true reason is usually that the 
firer has his face turned too much to the right, and even 
before firing the lip is somewhat compressed between the 
stock and the teeth of the upper jaw. When the explosion 
occurs the stock pinches it a little more and bruises it. 
Eventually a lump rises. Obviously, the cure is to turn 
the face slightly to the left so that the stock presses against 
the cheek instead of the lip. This also improves the vision 
since the firer faces squarely to the front instead of looking 
out of the corner of his eyes. 

An effective method for explaining the necessity of 
keeping the rifle butt tight against the shoulder to prevent 
a bruising kick, is the parallel of a punch on the jaw. A 
fist placed against a man’s jaw cannot strike a blow. Give 
it only a short start, however, and it can land a severe jolt. 

Blackening sights. Cover a small surface with the soot 
from a candle, camphor, or a kerosene wick. Then cover 
an adjoining patch with the soot from a carbide lamp. 
Under good sunlight the carbide soot is so much blacker 
and finer grained that the others will look brown by com- 
parison. 

In spite of careful blackening, there will usually be 
some reflection of light which causes a slight halo over the 
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can in any way be avoided. The English hav« 
thrust upon them and have generally begun 
with disasters. A supreme American navy or 
British navy, without a powerful army behind 
never be a menace to world peace. However, 


United States or Great Britain or Germany or 


























nation attempts to combine a large army with a |ar 
navy, world peace ts then very definitely jeopard: d: and 
any such attempt will cause the military powers wit 
small navies and the naval powers with small armies + 
unite against the offending nation in the interest of 

presery ation. 


The coach and pupil method 
is primarily a system of mass 
production. 


front sight. This is easily confused with the “‘lin 
white.” It should be studied with the sight held into t 
black. As the sight rises, the first es i is to make ¢ 
bull’s-eve appear fl it on the bottom even though the sigh: 
has ap parently not entered it. The apparent separatior 
This difficult 
is much more frequent indoors than on the high powe 
range. In making a final check of the sight alignme t 
before letting a shot go, do not fire unless the bull’s-eve 


due to the halo and not to a line of white. 


appears round on the bottom. 

The sling. During prone rapid fire, many of the groups 
that spre e out are spoiled because the firer, in his zeal 
carry out instructions, gets the sling too ught. He g 
out of position slightly “during bolt ‘manipulation follow 
ing the first shor, and the sling i is so tight that he canr 
get back again. Few coaches among enlisted personn 
seem to recognize and correct this error. 

When hiring the twenty-shot strings at 1,000 yards 
many competition shots use the sling one notch | 
than when firing the shorter strings at 600 nf 

Relaxation. Preach continually the doctrine of + 
tion. A tense muscle quickly becomes a jumpy mus¢ 
Study each man’s position to see that every ore 
muscle is relaxed. In the sitting position, guard particu 
larly against strain in the muscles along the inside of the 
thigh. Standing, watch the neck. During slow fire relay 
completely after every shot. In any position, if prope 
taken and all possible muscles relaxed, the right hand 
may be removed from the piece without fection g th 
position or introducing additional strain. 


Prone position. The value of getting the left 
squarely under the piece is not fully appreciated 
average firer lets it stray out three to six inches to 
and the average coach lets him do it. British and | 
States small bore teams have competed for many ve" 


he lett 
‘ited 


rs 
















attributed our superiority in the past to the 
have always followed this rule while the 
not. 

' prone position rapidly. For a long ume only 
| of assuming the prone position rapidly was 
in the regulations. The method used by the 
,nning Skirmisher was prescribed also for the stationary 
ver on the known distance range. The new Basic Field 
(anual states that “Other methods of assuming the 
cone position may be used.” A way that has found 
reat favor at the National Matches is to hold the gun 
th the left hand and drop first onto the knees and then 
nto the nghe hand. The left elbow drops easily 1 into 
«ition, the right hand places the mfle butt on the 
houlder, and che right elbow falls into place last. It is as 
ast as the other method, anyone can do it right the first 
ime. and it does not bruise the elbows. The first position 

d sssumed is the right one a greater percentage of the time. 
10 Ic must be remembered, however, that this is practicable 
ass nly for a man standing stll. If he tries this running, he 

will fall with the piece under him and injure both himself 
and the rifle. 

The sitting position is a study in the application of 
ine of forces. The average shooter fails to keep his left elbow 
Ito the under the gun and so applies the weight of arm and gun 
ke the almost at night angles to the plane of the left leg. This 
e sight its a considerable strain upon the muscles along the 
tion 13 inside of the left thigh and they get jumpy, sometimes 
ficulty before the first shot is fed. There should be no side thrust 
power gaunst the left leg if the relaxation be complete, and the 
nment le fe arm should have no tendency to slip along the leg. 
I’s-eve Kneeling position. Perfect balance is the key to a sound 
kneeling position. Keep the trunk erect. Nine out of 
ten average shots lean too far forward in an effort to re- 
zeal ¢ lieve the strain in the right foot. Raising the nght elbow 
€ gers helps to keep the balance but the elbow should not go 
ollow above the horizontal (as it does for the standing position) 
on account of the strain placed on the muscles of the right 
sonnel side. It should be relaxed and kept low. If the gun has a 
tendency to slip on the shoulder, change the padding but 
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-annot 


vards do not raise the elbow. Comparison of the migrations of 
looser the line of aim for the kneeling and standing positions 
makes an interesting study. In the standing position, the 
relaxa- tront sight will swing away from the point of aim and 
uscle back again eight to twelve times in ten seconds, and 
ossible sometimes settles in place for as much as seven-tenths of 
articu- asecond. The kneeling position, because of the constant 
of the effort of many small muscles to maintain balance, shows 
relax approxi: ately twice as many swings in the same time and 
operly the sights never really come to rest. 
wes | “em Thumb. There is a great deal of undeserved preju- 
o the 


dice against putting the thumb around the stock due to 
the wide spread belief that it will bruise the face. This 1s 
elbow the most natural position and can be used with safety if 







The the cheek cuddles the stock. Getting the face as far for- 
ie left ward possible may help counteract a recruit’s tendency 
'nited to flin-h but it does not help the trained shot and has 
vears beer eremphasized in instruction. The true cause of 
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most face bruises has already been explained. A method 
popul: ur at Camp Perry is to use the thumb around the 
stock in the standing position and alongside for the other 
three. 

The trigger finger is less sensitive at the end. If the 
trigger finger is put as far through to the left of the 
trigger as possible and squeezed up very slowly, every 
fault can be detected. Each slip and ¢ atch and grind and 
creep is immediately apparent. When the end of the 
finger 1s used on the same trigger the lesser irregularities 
seem to disappear. (You probably will not believe this 
until you get a gun and try it yourself.) When a good 
trigger starts to go wrong during firing, this knowledge 
is of value. deme shooters even use different positions of 
the finger for different kinds of firing, ¢.g., the end joint 
for standing. and the second joint for the other positions. 
(The term “joint” as used here and in the Basic Field 
Manual refers to a section of the finger rather than “‘a 
place of union of two bones’ as defined by Webster.) 
However, the part used is less important than the fit of 
the hand on the stock. Fit your hand carefully and use 
that part of the trig ger finger which is most convenient 

The Flincher needs to “study control of the trigger 
finger. Letting a coach squeeze for him shows him his 
fault but does not teach him how to cure it. A good 
variant of the method given in the Basic Field Manual ts 
to have the firer keep his position intact with finger on 
the trigger but completely relaxed. The coach then fires 
the piece by pressing on the firer’s trigger finger instead 
of directly on the trigger. The squeeze should be deliber 
ate and should teach him what a good squeeze is. The 
fingers are then interchanged and the piece fired by the 
firer’s finger with the coach’s finger, relaxed, in between. 

Every firer winks every time he shoots. Some wink at 
every shot within fifty vards or more and rarely know they 
do it. It is normal involuntary reaction and nothing is to 
be gained by trying to cure it. It should not be confused 
with the shutting of the eyes due to Ainching, a matter 
very much in need of curing. The statement in the Basi 
Field Manual that “Errors in trigger squeeze . can be 
detected by watching the pupil's eye” is somewhat mis 
leading. The gross error of flinching af that be called 
an error in trigger squeeze—can wualbe be discovered 
this wav, but the coach who can detect and analyze the 
great mass of errors in trigger squeeze which do not in 
adie flinching is truly a phenomenon. 

Heart action. Anything that stimulates the heart ac 
tion makes steady hol ling more difficult. Avoid excite- 
ment, undue activity on hes firing line, or shooting within 
an hour after a heavy meal. Adopt a lazy attitude. Dig- 
ging the elbow holes too deep brings the chest down onto 
the ground and makes the heart beat show in the muzzle 
of the piece. Some men need extra heavy pads on the 
left upper arm to obviate the same trouble from sling 
pressure. Experiments several years ago at the University 
of Missouri showed that the average individual, after 
climbing two short flights of stairs to the indoor range, 
required nearly eleven minutes rest before he was in con- 
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dition to shoot normal scores in any position. Some regu- 
larly required as much as twenty minutes. 

The shoulder pad on the shooting coat should extend 
about half way down to the elbow. To keep the piece 
from slipping, treat sheepskin thoroughly with oil dress- 
ing. 

Kentucky windage. When the bull’s-eye appears 
broader than the sight blade, as on the N.R. A. target at 
fifty feet indoors, a wobble out to the side is mer 4 ac- 
companied by a slight rise because the front sight has a 
tendency to fallin the bottom edge of the bull’ s-eye 
around, Suppose, for example, that a firer holds and aims 
perfectly, fires and calls correctly a center 10. The ac- 
curate calling of the shot proves the sight setting correct. 
On the next shot, he wobbles out to the right, calle an 8 
at three o'clock, and ts surprised to find it at two o'clock, 
nearly a minute high. Unless he recognizes the reason for 
this rise, another shot like the siciieal § is likely to result 
in an erroneous sight correction downward. 

The coach and ‘pupil method is primarily a system of 
mass production. In the training of competition shots, it 
does not lose its value, but it must be supplemented by 
the constant close supervision of the best coach available. 

Sight alignment. The Basic Field Manual contem- 
plates only one method of sight alignment, the “correct 
alignment” formerly called the normal sight—yet there 
is more to the subject than that. There is little question 
about the desirability of this alignment for indoor firing 
with the post sight. At the standard ranges out of doors 
expert opinions begin to vary. At 200 yards standing, for 
example, the bull’s-eye is near and clear and the , am 
sight can be distinguished against it. Many of the finest 
competitive shots aim into the black. 

At 600 yards, the bull’s-eye appears smaller than at any 
other range. The front sight is almost as large as the 
target frame. Men with weak vision are bothered by the 
fading out of the bull’s-eye. In competition shooting 
where only one minute per shot is allowed, this may be 
serious. Though the bull’s-eve may fade, the outline of 
the frame is seldom lost. Learn to balance the front sight 
in the whole frame so that the sight picture is the same 
for every shot. The same amount of frame should show 
on each side of the sight blade and the top of the blade 
should be about three-eighths of the wav up into the 
frame. Do this as a check on each shot even though the 
bull’s-eye be clear. The components which make up the 
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sight picture bear to each other a fixed relatio: 
not change, be the sight picture distinct or b! 

The bane of the novice and frequently the 
the expert 1s 500 rapid fire. A company, perha; 
all the slow fire ranges and come up for so 
with carefully doped sight settings. Yet target 
appears above the beats with sprays of spotte rs Cwinkli 
above the bull’s-eye like flowers growing out 
The twin evils fostered by haste—too much 
and holding into the bl ack— are working se; 
together to give as much trouble as bailey manipulation 
If the firing line is cautioned again to take a thin line 
white for every shot, these groups can be lowered er 
their size cut almost in half. 

In competition firing at 1,000 yards, three s\ stems ar 
used. Many preter the normal sight, particular! 
visibility is excellent. Others use the ‘ ‘bank hold,” ttin 
the sights two minutes higher with the micrometer and 
aiming at the top of the ir directly below the bull's. 
eye. W hen the bull dances in the mirage and the top 
the bank is hard to find, the crafty ones use a third schem 
which depends on the computation of safety factors. Sin 
the bull’s-eye is 36 inches high while the space betw 
the top of the bank and the i ee of the bull’s-eve 
only 18 inches high, they set the sights one minute hig 
than for the bull’s-eye hold and take a broad line of w! 
aiming anywhere between the bank and the ten 
the bull’s-eye. 


Personal equation, as far as the mechanical part 
shooting is concerned, is usually synonymous with per 
sonal error. If firing the same gun, men having ordinar 
good vision should ‘be able to use the same sight settin 
W hile coaching the University of Missouri Tifle team 
the writer Sound that on any given gun, the whole 
"Varsity Team of fifteen men ‘would use the same sig! 
setting. As the aiming device is difficult to use silioun 
on a darkened range, this fact was made the basis of test 
for the novices. The novice was given a rifle with correct 
sight setting and required to fire a group. If it was a good 
group but not properly centered, the trouble was almost 
invariably in sight alignment. This method sees uP 
many errors in men ake had made perfect grades in th 
sighting and aiming tests—the all too frequent type | 
individual that oat do exactly as he is told in the pre 
liminary work and exactly as he pleases when he starts 
firing 





No MATTER HOW EFFICIENT our war machines may become we will never be able 
to divorce effectiveness in battle from the necessity for superiority in personnel. In 
the last analysis, it is the man rather than the machine who gets the results —Mayor 


Generar Epwarp Crort. 
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Up from the Primitive 


The Infantry School 

plant is now in keep- 
ing with the modern 
methods of war that 
it teaches. 


By Caprarn Racpu B. Lovert 


Photos courtesy Academic De- 
partment, Photographic Labora- 
tory, The Infantry School, and 
Flight “B,” 16th Observation 
Squadron, Air Corps. 


OME years ago, a dozen to be exact, I visited the 
personnel section of the Chief of Infantry’s office 
and blithely announced a personal desire to be sent 

Camp Benning, Georgia, for station. Not until I ar- 
ved at the even then famous Infantry School did I ap- 
preciate the reason for the * ‘Forgive- -them-Father; they- 
xnow-no-what-they-do” expression on Colonel Ralph Mc- 
Coy’s face when he informed me that the desired assign- 
nent would be comparatively easy of accomplishment. 
in those days quarters: for officers generally were either 
nts or negro shacks abandoned by the occupants some 
cars iacheie as being no longer suitable for human habi- 
ition. A backwoods country road and a “‘tri-daily”’ train 
they tried to get it there during the day) provided the 
nly means of reaching civilization. The remaining facili- 
s for comfort and convenience of this new Army post 
were red mud, sand, and wide open spaces—g7,000 acres, 
less. Hip boots often were necessary footwear, and 
vhen a colonel got in so far his boots filled he had to be 
raned out. 


V 


Tap pily times have changed. Gone are the days when 
Black Joe’s abandoned shanty was classed as suitable 
juarters for an officer and his family. Hundreds of mod- 
homes now make the post a modern looking com- 
wnity. The red clay is not gone, but it is covered by 
mctetc pavement or spacious lawns of Bent or Bermuda 
grass. | he last tent as a permanent installation has passed 
nto oblivion. Trees, chen their way to maturity, now 


shade grassy areas that in 1922 were merely abandoned 
cotton | 1s. 
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The Santa Claus, who made possible the working of 
this miracle to The Infantry School and the post of Feit 
Benning, is the Public W orks Administration. The total 
PWA moneys either expended or now oblig: ited, since the 
program of recovery through construction was inaugu- 
rated, 1s practic: ally $7, 000,000. Spread over the Fort Ben- 
ning landscape, it na made a considerable impression. 
Thanks to well thought out plans for development of the 
post and school, to be put into effect if money became 
available, there has been no occasion for hurriedly thrown 
together project outlines. The procedure has been unhur 
tied logical and designed to improve the post to the 
maximum possible. Incidentally, if the future should 
have in store for Fort Benning an additional allocation of 
PWA or other tunds, the siesininnitien will find plans 
already made for using it intelligently in further improve 
ments to The Infantry School pl: unt, 

To enter Fort Benning at the time of his first visit, De 
cember 10, 1919, General John J. Pershing took his car 
across the U patot on a railroad bridge, the low road span 
being under some twenty feet of water. Since 1922 the 
seibiens of automobiles crossing the creek that marks th« 
official entrance to the post did so at 12 miles an hour 
the “‘temporary’’ structure put in by Army engineers and 
in use for the last 12 years being inc apable of supporting 

cars at reasonable speeds. Today, a mammoth concrete 
and steel bridge well above the highest water mark in his- 


tory now oe CO rail and ae facilities spanning the 


Upatoi. 
At the post end of the bridge i Jutpost Number On 
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| 
been made into a good highway, 


way to the post proper. 
Mrs. Army Wite, 
And well might she be 


ern, spacious, convenient and, 





the point. 


Lert: Major General Henry Lewis Ben 
ning, after whom Fort Benning wa 
named, first commanded the 17th Georgia 
Infantry, and later a brigade in the War of 
the Rebellion. He was affectionatel) 
known as “Old Rock” to members of his 
command 


The New Officers’ Club 
famous throughout the Army for many and varied rea- 
sons, 1s a modernistic, Spanish-type structure well suited to 
be the first Benning building seen by those entering the 
post. . _ 

All roads in the post proper that carry any appreciable 
automobile traffic are paved. Only a ‘small amount of 
paving, and that in new areas just opened, remains yet to 
and all will be completed in 1935. Concrete 
Fort 
Personal inci- 


be done; 
sidewalks parallel these roads where necessary. 
Benning’s rubber boot days have passed. 
dents may make them remain in the minds of some of- 
same reason that Washington's 
army remembered Valley Forge, but Benning’s foaneriend 
from now on will be Peal-Teitzel type—not Goodyear. 
For the deliberate purpose of proving to the thousands 
of officers whose nerves have been tried by its tortuous 
pathway that the rst Division Road could be and has 


ficers and ladies for the s 





residence Fort Benning, 
in most cases, new. 


E ighty -seven new sets of so-called *‘« ompany othcers’ 


I recently set an automobik 
at 60 miles an laces it Harmony Church and kept it at that 


is a happy lady 


and proud. Outside and inside her h 


Let mathe: 


qu. arter 


adc led to the 75 completed two years ago in Miller L -OOp, Rainbs \ 


and elsewhere. The 
the new ones are in 
1s several city blocks 


however) in the sout 


of the post. Total ot 
now available, 162 set 
“Buzzard’s Row 


took eagles on vour shi 
rate a house in that 
recently by 
“field officers 


quarters on the post 


untl 
only 


money has lined the w: 


Lumpkin Road with tl 


ern structures, 32 of 1 
being available. 

Block 19, where ofh 
built little wooden s| 


The Recently Completed Chapel 


19 
ld 


te) 








fs 








a g 


\ ne ever knew in just what war Messrs. 


ind trusted toa rental allowance 
ent, now is the location of 30 
dings, ¢€ ach cont: uning four apart- 
ire roomy, comtort: ible and well 
y of returning to fireless, desolate 
ck 21 on bitter cold nights that 
y South can make one really feel, 
nted in the minds of the bachelors 


rs. Today they occupy suites in 









































ind the Old 


buildings within easy walking distanc 
the School and Club. 
he Austin Loop and Block 15 quarters of the 1923-25 


new bachelor 


ruction period have been worked over and painted, 


is yet have not been remodeled. They are comfor 


Wwe lI situs ited and good qué arters tor any ofhicer. 
\| enlisted men are now housed in brick cuartel type 
rracks 


three 
the 


f ] - 
Viarried noncommussioned officers of the first 


les have block of excellent cottages north of 
rtermaster and on probably the best located site on 
post. Additions to this block from PWA money 
and these now 


ve only a tew to be taken care of, 


are 
| Block 23. 
several years ago, someone named the principal stu- 
mbly halls at Fort Benning “Jiggs” and ‘Kriz.’ 


Jiggs and 


\z had heroed to become thus honored, but everyone 
know that the assembly halls remained the same old 
vooden cantonment builc lings they always had been, and 
it l| sides of them remained a litter ot little shacks 
at constituted the campus structures of the world-fa- 


us [ntantry School. Students spent the winter hover- 
g around the fire in the fall and spring trying to keep 
the stifling heat of those one-story boxes. But 
On the site of the old Golf 


VS Is gone forever.” 





















The New Officers’ Onarte rs 


( lub house directly opposite 
new Club, stands the 
Academic Buk ling g, an 


structure, 


the 


new 





emi 
the 


imposing 


nently suited hous« 


activities of the greatest In 

fantry School on earth. 
With the completion of 

this building, the Comman 


dant’s office and headquat 





ters graduated from the ex 


milk shed that has housed 


headquarters activities sinc 
the old shack burned in 1924 


[n- 


cows that supplied the milk 


into one of the wings. 


cidentally, the home of the 
that went into the building that was to be headquarters 
and later became 


a printing plant supplying infantry 
I > | PI , 


problems tot the Army has now joined the COWS long 
since passed on, and the printing plant has moved to tt 
new modern home south of Gowdy Field. 

Throughout the ages, each member of the Fort Ber 
ning Ofhcers’ Club deposited an initiation fee of $10.00 
when 


or $100.00 for a life membership gainst the time 


it would be possible to build a new C icers’ Club at Fort 
Benning. 


Riple y, f 


ficers’ Club is comp sleted, open and operating 


The fact possibly should be reported to Mr 


or believe it or not, the new Fort Be nning Ut 
Nor was God forgotten in the appropriations, for a beau 
ind fur 


Prote stant 


so designed 


root, ¢ 


tiful new chapel has been built 


nished that, under its single catholic 


and Jew worship in surroundings appropriate to thei 
faiths. 

Hangars tor the Air Corps hospitals Quartermaster 
and Ordnance warehouses, gun sheds stable Ss, water! ind 
electric utilities—the list is long and varied of the new 


things that help make up the new Fort Penni i. And 
adc led 1 


The Infantry School plant is now In 


wil there are facilities that can well be f funds 


become available, 


keeping with the modern methods of war that it teache: 


Incidentally, if one indicate s now that he wants to go to 


Fort Benning for station, the stock answer is ‘‘so doe: 


every body els 


























The Hand That Ended the Civil ‘ Va 


By Caprain Donovan P. YEuett 
Infantry 


> 


LY SAMUEL PARKER (1828-1895) had the 


unique distinction of being at once Grand Sachem 





ad of the Iroquois, an engineer of wide repute, and a 
brigadier general. This full- blooded Indian, at twenty— 
four, was Do-Ne-Ma-Ga-Wa, Keeper of the Western 
Door of the Long House of the [roquots. For twenty 
years, he fought the white men through their law courts 
for justice for his people, but he could not become a 
He could and did, 
however, become a $15,000 a year civil engineer in charge 
of lighthouses on the Great L akes and the Mississippi fox 
the federal government. 

Some years prior to 1860 Parker befriended a dis- 
couraged storekeeper of Galena, Illinois. Great native 
ability and fortuitous circumstances later elevated the 
storekeeper to the command of the federal armies in the 
War of the Rebellion. The Galena episode paved the way 
for Parker’s one brief appearance on the stage of world 
history. 

At first neither the Governor of New York nor the 
Secretary of War would commission this Indian in their 
white man’s war, but good engineers were scarce and we 
later find him on Grant’s staff before Vicksburg. As an 
assistant adjutant general, the copper-plate, precise, Indian 
mission school handwriting of Ely S. Parker can be seen 
above many of Grant's important signatures. He would 
have remained merely a name in the files, however, but 
for the fact that he, with Grant, Lee, and a certain Colonel 
Bowers, among others, met in the homely parlor of the 
McLean House at Appomattox on April 9, 1865. 

As Lee entered his fine eyebrows arched involuntarily 
at the sight of what appe -ared to be a mulatto officer who 
stood, tall, straight and swarthy, and returned Lee’s stare 
unflinchingly. Grant, taking in the situation, presented 
Parker, saying, “An American of longer ancestry than 
you or I, General.”’ 


lawyer because he was not a citizen. 


Lee's smile broke the tension, and the 
history makers proceeded to the business at hand. 

Grant in a low voice dictated to Parker a. few interlinea- 
tions in his pencil draft of the terms of the capitulation. 
He then took the document that was to bring peace to a 
nodded, aa handed it 
to his senior adjutant general, Colonel Bowers, to copy. 


Colonel Bowers, visibly 


war weary country, read it over, 


affected by his momentary his 





Topay IT 1s CLEAR that far more important than the number or character of the 
weapons of a nation are those policies which it purswes.—FRank H. Simonps. 





































An Indian whose peop. = syf. 
fered much from the break. 
ing of just such treaties by 
white men, penned the trea. 
ty that brought peace toa 
suffering nation. 


toric importance, took a seat at the table in the center of 
But the hand that 
held the pen shook—shook so that he could not write 
legibly. In despair at the weakness of his white nerves 
he looked up at Grant. The General understood; he im. 
patiently motioned to Parker. But it was not Lieutenant 
Colonel Parker, U.S.A., but Do-Ne-Ma-Ga-Wa, Grand 
Sachem of the Iroquois, that took Bowers’ place and im- 
perturbably, swiftly and without error, copied the final 
draft of the capitulation so that its beauty and clarity 
astonish us today. 
Thus Parker had his moment of official greatness for bh 
was the actual hand that ended the Civil War. He 
Indian, whose people had suffered much from the he ak 
ing of just such treaties by white men, by blind char 
penned the treaty that brought peace to a ine 
tion, and penned i it in a manner worthy of its signific ar 
Parker's subsequent career was one of some acincsie 
He rose from captain to brigadier general in a day 
became President Grant’s military secretary; he beca: 
Indian Commissioner; he became wealthy. ~ But eminent 
as he was in the white man’s world, he remained fund 
mentally an Indian and a sachem. Towards the end 
his life, through mistaken trust in a white man’s honest 
he found himself liable for a sum of money which if paid 
would mean the wiping away of his considerable fortune 
Advised by his lawyers that being an Indian, a ward 
the government, and no citizen, he could not be fore 
pay, he said proudly: * : “Tam an honorable man, not me: 
ly a citizen—I shall pay.” 
Pay he did, and it broke him. He died a little later 
clerk in the New York Police Department, but, by the act 
that reduced him to that inglorious office, he proved anes 
that the native American who penned the terms of Lee 
surrender was worthy of the unique role he pl: iyed int 
historic drama of Appomattox. 


the room and commenced to write. 





suf. 
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by 
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toa 
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nd thar 
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> nerves 
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"Les Boches Beaucoup boom, boom!” 


TOU are going away to the Intelligence School. 
[This will be inte nsely interesting wok, and | want 
to receive good reports on your progress there.” 
So spoke the captain of the He: idquarters Troop, 5th 
Corps, to 27 representative Americans, whom we 


Signate as the Intelligent 27 We had come trom 


placement camp on scone ol specialist qualifica- 
There were chauffeurs, mechanics, clerks, signal- 
but not a single man knew even what the word 
gence’ meant. But we were on our way to the 
s Intelligence School to find out. 
ight be well to pause here to consider the word “‘In 
The French have chosen the better word, 
ation,” 1.e., information of the enemy. The meth 
1 to secure this information include observ ation, 
night patrolling, spying, se arching, and ques 
ng prisoners, se arching dead bodies, and seizing of 
nemy orders. documents, letters, identification 
plans. 
were supposed to hav e a tai knowledge ot all the 
thods, but at observation we were to be experts 
dern warfare, aiming has become a mathematical 
ind it 1s the duty of the observers to furnish the 
heures for these problems. Sup posing you were a 
nd an observer C alled you on the telephone an id 
[here is a German battery at Go96.35—01.9. Fire 
Do you think you could make a hit? It can be 
was done. We proved it many tumes. Yes, 
g through a telescope is a pastime, but observa- 
science, combining some of the skill of both the 
ind of the astronomer. 
nonth our heads were crammed with “‘Intel- 
It seemed that the whole allied army sent 


It is hard to describe one’s 
feelings upon first seeing the 
lines of the enemy. I imagine 
Dante, when he first looked 
into the depths of Hell, must 
have experienced a similar 
sensation. 


experts to tell us the fine _ its of the subject, and out 
instructors ranged from a red-headed corporal who tau ght 
us how to crawl throu gh barbed wire entanglements to a 
di; gnified British officer of hig gh rank who droned about 
contours echelons coordin ates izimuths orientatiot 
and other equally brain-rac king subjects 

But all things must come to an end, including cours 
on intelligence. Finally, after this month which seemed 
a year, during which most of us nearly succumbed te 
mental indigestion, the course ended on August 18, 1918 
So let’s bid farewell to the school and its many memort 
and follow the Intelli; gent 27 on the ir Way into the tront 
line on the St. Mihiel Sa lient prior to the first all-Am 
can offensive of Septemb« fr 12, 1915 

Our first job was to go into the lines with the Frenc! 
who occupied the sector at that time. The Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2, sth Army ( orps, gave us our final instruc 
tions. It was out purpose to learn the sector. But, abov 
all, the enemy must not see us, as it was important that 
the Germans not learn of the Americans’ presence in the 
lines. He told us to keep our eyes ind ears ope n; mouth 
shut. 
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Our adventures in getting into the lines, strangers in 
yee o c 


a strange country with a str inge people speaking a strange 
language, were a story within themselves. We finally got 
past the French corps, divisional, brigade, and regimental 
headquarters and were finally on the last leg of our 
journey, with a talkative French liaison man guiding us 
and saying: 

“Bon’ secteur, pas beaucoup boom-boom.” 

Presently our companion crawled away from the path, 
toward some sickly looking bushes, drew aside some 
branches and pointed toward the point of an adjacent hill. 
It was the most desolate sight we had ever seen. The 
earth had been churned by hundreds of shells, and only 
broken, gnarled bits of the trees remained. Against the 
sky ae looked like the knotted fingers of gigantic old 
hz Ag- witches. 

“Bon Observatoire,”’ he explained. “Les Boches. Beau- 
Then with hands extended, 
palms upward, he made a quick gesture skyward and 
added, 

That left a bad taste in our mouths. 

The hill overlooked a wide, flat valley. 
gave a wide sweep of his arm and, 1n 


coup boom-boom! % his 


“Finish observatoire!”” 


The Frenchman 
a commonplace 
-just like one would point out the post office— 
“Les Boches.”’ There was 
our front line, zig-zagging across the plain and through a 

flat village. Facing it was the opposing line. It passed 
through a larger village. Beyond that were the Germans. 


manner 


he said, Yes, he was right. 


That great flat valley was forbidden territory. 

It is hard to describe one’s feeling upon first seeing the 
lines of the enemy. It all seems supernatural, and a “spell 
of enchantment settles over one. The occasion seems 
almost sacred. I imagine Dante, when he first looked into 
the depths of Hell, must have experienced a similar sensa- 
tion, 

The Frenchman offered unlimited comment. We un- 


derstood enough to learn that beyond the lines was the 
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From the heights a pigeon was released. 











































Etain Valley, France's 
district. In the distan 
aid of powerful glasses 
the smelters hone ope 
capacity by the German 
Our guide then calle: 
tion toward the east. |; 
tion our line came to a po 
extremity, it encircled a 
Our line at that particul 
the hill, were surround 
sides by the Germans. 
healthy place. 
A few hundred meters from th 
first hill was a second one, ; qually a 
high and imposing. Our guide | 
us that the Germans occupied 
second hill. I imagined that I could 
see Franks and Teutons lcering 
one another from the hilltops , 
the narrow valley. 
The first hill was the Cor 
Hures and our guide told us that from this height wou 
we do our first ~ observing. The second was the fan 
Créte des Eparges, one he the main German strongly 
in this sector. 
The night before September 12 was not unusual 
about midnight; then all firing ceased and there 
sudden baal, Except for the occasional scurry of a rat 
not a sound disturbed the stillness; not a stir broke ¢ 
enchantment. I was in the observatory with a Frenchmar 
It was one o'clock. All was darkness; 
light pierced the dense blackness. 
Suddenly there was a blinding flash. I knew w! 
was. One of the majestic naval guns. There followed 
sharp but deep voiced report, then a piercing, whistli 
howl, as the projectile sped through space over our head 
There was a crash and a second flash, 
on the Germans’ side. 
the Frenchman leaned over and whispered, ‘|! 
que!”” We had not the slightest idea as to when th 
fensive was to be or at what time the bombardment wou 
begin, but that big naval gun and its howling 
spoke plainer than words. 
That must have been a signal for the other guns, t 
another followed, then another, 
separate flashes blended into an intermittent dancing 
glare. 


not a single ra\ 


as the shell 


and another; unt! 
Every hillside, every valley and every wood bx 
fee and rained it on the enemy. 

In due time German barracks and buildings began t 
burn, casting glow and raining sparks over the landscape 
Great ammunition dumps were sought out and « 
with terrific explosions and massive tongues of fat 
mounted high into the heavens. From the 
trenches all along the front, colored rockets of 
scription hung in the sky. 

When daylight came, we could see, through 
smoke-laden air, that mortars and 75’s were p! 
the enemy barbed wire, mowing it down. Fart 
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it ful haped spurts of dirt leaped up where shell port the capture of all important positions. Any other 
“eer she ded, blocking the lines of retreat, barring information of importance was to be promptly re ported to 
vad destt g all roads, tearing up railroads, piercing headquarters. 
Hallow du:;-outs, and cutting off the enemy reserves. At a centrally located spot was to be operated an ob- 
we lin changed from a steady bombardment to  servatory and he adquarters for these liaison teams. At 
the quick. ‘ ,umping, thythmic roar of the rolling barrage. the headquarters was an abundant supply of carrer 
The rattlin.r clatter of machine guns chirped in like snare _ pigeons that could be drawn upon, a direct telephone line 
Jeams. The artillery fire lifted from the wire in No-man’s _ to the corps, and a wireless station. 
tind; and those fan-like spurts of dirt began creeping = There was never a No-man’s Land to equal the one here. 
forward coward the enemy lines. The barrage had started Tons and tons of barbed wire lay between the opposing 


celentless march, and every thing was moving forward. 

In a short time the procession began moving the other 
way, but it was composed of prisoners and wounded 
soldiers travelling toward the rear. In a few hours the 
dnve was over, and the St. Mihiel Salient was no more. 

The sth Army Corps a few days later was ordered to 
the historic old grounds around Verdun. They took part 

the entire Maan Argonne operation. So let’s shift our 
cene to the yump- -off, aecth of Verdun, the jump-off that 
yas the beginning of the end. 

Major Henry Breckinridge, former Assistant Secretary 
‘War, then Assistant G-2, sth Army Corps, 
ir instructions. He explained that for the first z days 


gave us 


Argonne front our work would pertain particularly 
) the aa ances made by our troops. During the time of 
tle, the air is so hazy that little can be seen from an 
bservatory. For that reason, our work would differ from 
iny we had previously done. The observers were to be 


divided into several teams. One team would go with each 
division operating under the corps. Each team was to be 


juipped with maps, carrier pigeons, prismatic compasses, 


“id glasses, credentials, identification cards, and orders 


circulate anywhere within the corps area. Our orders 


placed any telephone or radio station at our service. The 


ims were to go over the top with the infantry and re- 


Prisoners and wounded going to the rear. 


trenches. It was just one solid mass of shell holes. No hell 
was ever a more frightful sight than this man-made 
inferno. 

As the sun sank low on September 25, we took one last 
look at the lofty height of Montfaucon, nine miles away. 
That was the Gonesn stronghold. It was to be our ob 
jective for the first day. A liberal portion ot our large 
Naval artillery was trained on that famous fallen city. 
They were only w aiting for the word to speak. 

That evening Major Breckinridge awaited us at the ob 
servatory. As king me for my map, he marked a cross on 
it and said: “That 1S the 79th Division he adquarters. 
Get your men, with all their equipment, and go there this 
evening. A truck will meet you. You are to report to the 
Dieiaien Intelligence Officer. 


find the front line regiments. © 


He will tell you where to 


Owing to congested trafhc on the roads, it took the 
gre ater part ot he night to reach our re spective regiments 
in the front lines. 

The teams went over the top with the hirst wave and 
stayed with it throughout the day. No resistance was met 
at the front line, best Montf aucon was carefully guarded 
by strong machine-gun nests. All attempts on that first 
day failed to dislodge them. 


Night came with Monttaucon still in the hands of 
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On 
T hous: ands were sent b: ack, cut up by mi ichine- “pun bul- 
lets. 


the enemy. the first day, casualties were heavy. 


More than once a Doughboy crumpled up and fell 
But there seems 
angel Ww ‘tho watc hes over the lives of fools, 


in a heap with a groan beside one of us. 
to be a gui urdii in 
drunkards, and—-observers. 

At about noon the next day, troops of the 7gth Division 
managed to push the Germans beyond the town. A strong 
combat patrol was sent into the ruins. Some of the 
observers were on the job and entered with the patrol. 
From the heights a pigeon was released, bearing the mes- 
sage that Montfaucon was no longer German territory. 
By evening, each team had used all its pigeons, so we left 
the infantry, still battling with the Germans but making 
little progress, we returned to our observatory and head- 
quarters at Hermont, nine miles back. There we received 
orders from the Major to move everything to Montfaucon. 

Early the started for this newly 
acquired heap of debris and ruins. 


next morning, we 
Progress was slow. 
We had a great deal of equipment to carry and roads were 
almost impassable. It must be remembered that, during 
four long years, some of the most violent fighting had 
been staged here. Imagine the condition of that shell- 
plowed terrain. Now add several day’s drizzling rain and 
the traffic for three divisions on two of these narrow roads 
Those two 
roads were jammed for miles with wagons, artillery, am- 
munition, staff cars, field kitchens, 
and all the other necessities of the 
against end. 

In due time, 


and ic ought to stimulate your imagin ation. 


ambulances, 


packed end 


stacks. 
army, 


The machine 
guns still clattered just beyond the town; our boys were 
still battling and making no headway. The men lurking 
about the ruins and those trudging toward the rear, with 
white bandages and wound tags, all looked gaunt, hollow- 
= and hungry. And they were hungry, too. 

Ne listened to the clatter of the machine guns. 


we reached Montfaucon. 


Yes, 
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Hell broke | 


we were right. They were mostly German guns 


rarely spoke. A practiced ear knows the distinctio 


Shells, 


but the majority were German. 


were whistling 
Some W re 


tween the sound of the two. too, 
overhead, 
| anding in the outskirts of the town. Yes, we puc $SCqd W 
little progress was being made. 

The 
answer. We remembered how sleepy -eyed engineers v 
working frantically to keep that trafhc moving. - 1701 


were being dragged through mud hub- deep by ex 
F 


picture of ieee two congested roads was t 


hungry horses. atigued drivers were urging them 


Some were urging and coaxing, othe rs wet 


5 


by ach. 
sl: ashing whips and cursing. The engineers were working 
frantically. They had been at it all “night and we 
busy with picks and shovels. Some were carryi! 
burlap bags from Avocourt, half a mile away. Ot 
were packing brush and branches of trees in the 
ruts that oozed and clung to the wheels. 

Every wagon and truck held precious supplies and 
munition that those hungry doughboys were waitil 
Wounded, unable to w B iy lay out on the fields d 
to suffer until the congestion could be cleared we t 
let the ambulances through. Those machine guns w 
continue to rain death upon outposts until the wait 
cannons were supplied with ammunition and could sile! 
That enemy aft 
would continue to bark until enough ammunition ¥ 
brought forward for counter fire. 


In the meanwhile, 


those chattering nests of death. 


the doughboys continus 
the enemy and make futile attempts to advance 1] Jungn 
tired, wet, 





and discouraged they were, but st 
they continued to battle. 

We established our observatory and headqu 
chateau at Montfaucon that had been used 
quarters by the Crown Prince during the long siege 
Verdun. 


muddy, 


Here we found a massive telescop 


about fifty feet long. The observer, many tim 





ss, was able to sit in a bomb-proof, shell- 

cage In the basement, while the ever keen 
crument peered from the roof above the third 
uilding. The chateau was unusual also, be- 
the only complete building left standing in 
his was not strange, though, as the Crown 
neers had been very particular about rein- 


xs tructure with concrete 
, “td sermans realized what they had left behind 
1 ‘ | that we would turn the building into an 
| amas to use against them. They attempted to 
shell us but the German-made shells splashed against 
; she German-made concrete without doing any more dam- 
% than tearing off insignificant chunks of masonry. 


' however, make life generally uncomfortable for 
) A [he strong concrete was no protection to the man 
who happened to be on the roof straining his eye through 

pait of scissor glasses. 
We lived in the wine cellar below. Here the Crown 
rince’s carpenters had installed comfortable box spring 


L 


< and a serviceable cook stove. Down here life was 


nerally comfortable. 


























i ' It sounds like a paradox, but the numerous shells hurled 
ai tus were our salvation. They were the means by which 
ioe wall t was possible for our chief promoter to bring in the 
we icon. At times rations grew low and we looked forward 
to the next meal with anxiety; but the ever keen ears of 

ad the promoter, Stahl, caught the indistinct rattle of a field 
iat chen, followed by the crash of bursting shells and the 
Wao latter of hardware. He departed, and after frisking the 
ee. own up field kitchen, replenished the pantry. On one 
ea casion a hospital kitchen was blown to bits; but among 
i the bits we managed to find abundant cube sugar, cocoa, 
ae veef cubes, canned milk, Campbell’s soup, and other 
cat telicactes. 
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Lights were 


glowing through the windows for the first time 


n four years 
The teams worked out trom the chateau [hose were 
Every day we left the 
chateau and traveled along the shelled roads to the differ 
ent division front lines. 


dangerous times for the observers. 


The lines were ever changing 
and it was no small undert: iking to keep the he: rdqu: urters 
posted as to their exact locations. While working thos: 
tront lines, many were the times we had to think quick 
and act quicker to keep our names off the C asualty list 
After the first few days of the drive, it was evident that 
the Germans were using eV ery possible means to hold the 
Americans. They were aided in their effort by the trafhx 
congestion over the difficult terrain. Could the Americans 
have moved more rapidly, capturing greater numbers of 
the troops and artillery that held the sector, this might 
have been a different story. 
American First 


Army held the key to the situation, as the German posi- 


Most military critics agreed that the 


tion in the north was becoming more and more perilous. 
with only two main lines for retreat and supplies. One 
was between Luxemburg and Holland, but it was in 
feasible because of the difficule Ardennes. 
south of Luxemburg, through Sedan. 


The other was 
This passage the 
Americans threatened. 

The 


gain 


This was the situation in October. 
made 


Amer ans 


assault after assault, only to insignificant 
ground. It seemed that nothing less than an organized 
attack would dislodge the enemy. The American staff 
finally came to this conclusion. 
Most offensive operations ceased, and everyone 
There 


was much work to be date by the men in the Intel 


settled down to organizing the coming atts ack. 


ligence section, as it was their duty t » locate the 
German batteries, machine-gun nests a snail 1s. 
November 1 was the day set for this final drive 
The G-2 map must have been startlingly accurate, be 
cause after our artillery began its fire there was not a 
peep from the enemy. The German strongholds were 


so well sought out that, when our infantry be gan its 
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march, they met only trembling, meek and demoralized 
opponents, eager to be taken prisoners and anxious to do 
anything rather than endure another such severe bom- 
bardment. 

The next day the advance was continued. Roads were 
in excellent shape. Artillery, ammunition, and supplies 


SCTVE 
moved up with the infantry. On and on they traveled, discovered from behind a smal shrub he 1embe 
following up the routed, disorganized enemy, ‘meeting seeing. Sometimes during the night, hell _ oose, A 
only occasional machine-gun nests, stationed in futile the more reason to get out on that hill. 1¢ plan su. 
attempts to slow up the advance of the Americans. ceeded. Daybreak found him looking across the Meus 

All this time the Intelligent 27 was moving from hill- The cause of the disturbance the night before was so 


top to hilltop, trying to keep up with the advance. Pigeons 
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that rumors were circulating that an armisti 
effect the next day. 

That might one observer determined to , 
the hills overlooking Letanne, and there cor 
before daylight. By camouflaging the teles: 
helmet with small twigs, perhaps he could 


evident. There were the remains of badly dat 


day) lang 


iged | 


were out of the question. A good observatory would be 
selected, but betore the instruments were brought up 
the infantry would be out of sight and we would have to 
gather up our paraphernalia and pick up the pursuit. 

We entered Beaumont as the civilian population was 
preparing to leave, and began looking for a place to live. 
We found it, a cozy little place which we called “The 
Salvaged Villa.’ ’ There was a fireplace, cooking utensils, 
feather beds, and all the comforts of home life. "ry guard 
against some officer taking a fancy to it, and ranking us 
out of it, we hung out, in bold, conspicuous lettering, 
the following sign: 


bridges spanning the river. Occasionally he could cate 
a fleeting glimpse of a Yank as he worked his way along 
the opposite bank of the river. The ground on our si 
between the woods and the bridges was strewn with tead 
On the other side of the river, 
dead bodies. The terrain was pitted wi 
hundreds of fresh shell holes. 


bodies. near the bride 


were more 
Under the Cover of dark. 
ness, the Americans had constructed the narrow bride 
and had forced their way across the Meuse. 

Farther up in the hills could be seen the Germans : 
ing about. Three or four times, the hill upon which : 
cheeses stationed himself was swept by machine-gu: 
bullets. 
with a crash, so close that parts of the great funnel-shaped 

spurts of dirt settled down on it. Shells were bursting 
Beaumont and on the roads in our area. 


Several times shells burst near the little b: 


V CORPS INTELLIGENCE OFFICE 
KEEP OUT! 

The observer did not dare to attempt to escape 
the top of the bare hill. It would have been certain suicide 
As he watched, making notes on all the movements seer 
his mind turned back to the rumored armistice. Was tt 
truth; had the Germans actually submitted to the Al): 
terms? . 


On many occasions an observer sat in the villa, watch- 
ing colonels and majors searching for a suitable building 
in which to establish an advance post of command. 
Many a high ranking officer spotted our little home and 
exclaimed, “Ah, this is just the place!’’ But the next 
instant, his eye caught the important looking sign, and 
he retreated carefully. 

By this time the Germans were well organized and 
settled on the opposite bank of the Meuse. Their side 

was lined with high imposing hills. Our side was lined 
with hills, but not so high and less imposing. The Ger- 
mans were keeping a vigilant eye from their side, and 
every time an American showed his steel helmet the ma- 
chine-gun bullets and shells began to arrive. 

Observation was a dangerous pursuit those days, and it 
was almost impossible to establish an observatory. One 
day we found a beautiful hill, nestled so close to the 
Meuse that we could almost drop a rock into the clear, 
rippled channel; but we no sooner got our maps out, be- 
came oriented, than shells and machine-gun bullets came. 

One shell landed so close that the concussion knocked 


Eleven o'clock came! Machine guns 
chatter and rain bullets across the ess. 
flying overhead. 


continued ¢ 

Shells were 
Then came a hush. Only one enemy gun spok 
was a large one. The shell howled with rage as it cuta 
path through the resisting atmosphere. It landed in Bea 
mont, in the middle of a small stone building Rock 
leaped high into the air. The last one settled with a thud 
All was quiet. The small building was no more 

There was a stir in the edge of the woods on the enen 
side. Germans and Americans stepped from their shalle 
trenches and fox holes into view. All was quiet 
war was over! The armistice was no myth! 

That night Dutch prepared a regular Banquet The 
biscuits were great; the potatoes were not scorched. The 
meal was finished without i interruption. After the mea 
we stepped out into the street. Lights were g 


owing 


us down and half buried us with dirt. Before taking our through the windows for the first time in four years For 
hasty leave we paced the distance between us and the _ the first time one dared to light a cigarette in che open 
smoking crater. It was five paces, or about fifteen feet. Then we went into the villa and sank into the feathe 

This narrow escape ocurred on the afternoon of No- beds. At last, were we to have a night’s sleep, un sturbed 


vember 10. That night we sat down to a meal of scorched 


potatoes, canned beef and hard tack. Someone reported 


by hostile artillery and that lurking killer of sleeping 
men—gas. 











gy Lieu. NANT Cotonet Rowan P. Lemry 
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eve ol V H the advent of spring comes the annual stu- 
ends ) it lists for the War College and Leavenworth 
on - | h accompanying looks of gratification on the 
dat ® w and keen disappointment on the faces of 
Me a ny. For months via the grapevine route we listen to 
was conn imhose WI think they know or to those who claim they 
wed fe ve the inside dope. Some say that a rating of * ‘Superior’ 
id ‘a = site, some advance the view that age in grade 1s a 
av alone fmpecermuning factor, and others are sure chat younger men 
ane cl e to be given preference. 
ith des "The : innual nightmare of anxiety for the current year 
hats . over. Many thought they would be called—but few 
ol « ere chosen. And now we harken to the alibis, to the 


1. lignt false-fronts put up by some whose ill-concealed 
1) a grets | belie the statement that they didn’t expect it any- 
wy. and to the damnation of certain reporting officers 
ho rubber-stamp all efficiency ratings “Satisfactory.’ 

Ve hear that Bill made it because he was a personal friend 


sine so-and-so. We are told Jim made it because he was a 
le br Hyed-in-the-wool boot-licker. Tom got it because he was 
I-shaned amen the staff and everyone knows what that means. It 
= " Mibwould all be very amusing despite the fact that in some 
uses it is extremely boring were there not a decidedly 
1pe over fmmeoUs side to it—the shattered morale of a large number 
and ya for varying periods of time—days, weeks or 
in satll ths, depending upon how long it takes them to ad- 
- ust themselves, pull in the belt a couple of notches and 
© Allied Igggect down to the serious business of making Leavenworth 
rthe War College next year. 
a P [hat this annual knockout drop has to be administered 
i wail many highly ambitious and deserving officers is un- 
tunate. Bur no policy for selection of students will 
me et suit everyone. Any policy is bound to adversely 


oe fect some individuals. From the standpoint of the War 








ae wlenss it becomes a question of policies which, in 
Rocks fame opinion of those in authority, are to the best interests 
» dha { the service. The announcement of these policies some 
nonths ago resolved some of the questions which have 
 enem eretofore perplexed the aspirants for higher education 
challow MEE’ has had the beneficent effect of reducing to some 
—" tent, even if it did not by any means entirely obviate, 
fhe annual spring depression that grabs at the throats of 
t. The gemany just when they might otherwise be “rarin’ to go.” 
d. The or after all questions of the rank and age in grade of 
san sclectives have been established, efficiency reports must 
lowine Mencvitably be the determining factor in the final selection 
ts. For Me™ong eligibles. It follows. naturally, then, that these 
— por | ave become the great enigma to those aspiring to 
feather high command and staff eligibility. 
ae The subject of efficiency reports has been brought forci- 
leeping y to my attention by the above mentioned spring 


knockou: 


noc 5 by recent articles i in service papers, and by 
the fact ¢ 


at I have lately had to “I concur” or otherwise 






Sorie Ideas on Efficiency Reports 


“It must not be thought that 
all eccentricities and faults 
are on the side of reporting 
officers.” 


pass upon entries made by reporting ofhcers on a number 
of efhiciency reports. 
probability, 
Since they 


These reports have been, and in all 
alw ays will be, the subject of contention. 
ap peal sO important a f; actor in selection ot 
students to service schools they are today a main topic ot 


4 ‘shop talk” 


stone, 


among officers. The air reeks of fire and brim 


ac rid smoke, cigarette butts and stale beer around a 
table which has for an hour or so supported the elbows of 
two or more indignant spirits. 

A few person. 2 | hz ive mect via the efhc wncy report 
route: 

Exhibit . 
that he rates no officer superior; that in his humble judg 
ment 


The reporting othcer who openly boasts 


“there ain’t no such animal.”’ I should like to invite 
his attention to W.D., A.G.O. Form No. 67, Efficiency 
Report, Heading “K”’ at the top of second page which | 
quote as follows: ‘ ‘Proper authority having decided on the 
methods and procedure to accomplish a certain end, does 
he render willing and generous support regardless of his 
personal views in the matter?” A reporting officer so 
wedded to his own opinions as to openly de fy the poli \ 
laid down by higher authority 1 is bigoted to say the least 
Whatever his personal views he is faced by facts and not 
the dogmatic fantasies of his own invention. Higher au 
thority has definitely pre scribed the rating of * ‘Supe rior’ 
and expects its aw ard in qualified cases. It must be gen- 
erally conceded that a rating of “Superior” 1s attainable 
since such rating 1s often aw hE by other re porting of- 
ficers. In my opinion such an officer might well be the 
recipient of an unfavorable entry under “K” on his own 
efhiciency report for stubborn adherence to his own per- 
sonal views. But the devil of it is that others, 
generally suffer for his eccentricities. 

Exhibit B—The reporting officer who religiously grades 
all officers ‘‘Satisfactory” under all entries year in, year 
out, ad infinitum. | admit utter inability to fathom such 
personalities. Their minds and bodies seem geared to a 
steady unvarying gait. They seem like a horse on a tread 
mill, slow and iemniated in their actions and reactions, 
never in the depths, never in the clouds—methodical, 
conservative and to their credit generally pretty level- 
headed. However they seem to lack personal ambition, 
hence their inability usually to understand or perceive 
ambition in others. No amount of work, no matter how 
well done by a subordinate, ever seems to stimulate them 
to the point of commendation, and by the same token 
they rarely ever reprimand even when it is deserved. The 
word “‘drones”’ seems best to fit their personalities; neither 


and not he 
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difficult nor disagreeable men to serve under but the old 
efficiency rating gets nowhere fast under their supervision. 

Exhibit C—The reporting officer who bases his esti- 
mate of an officer solely upon one or two personal contacts, 
regardless of the results attained or record made by the 
recipient of the report. I need only cite a rather amusing 

case related to me. Shortly after a student’s arrival at a 
service school he was called upon to deliver a short talk on 
Independent Cavalry—a subject of which he knew noth- 
ing. For want of a better basis of presentation he drew 
an an alogy betwen the duties of the advance guard as laid 
down in Field Service Regulations and the functions of 
Independent Cavalry. The director of the class, whom 
the student had never known before, complimented him 
highly on the presentation. One of the instructors, a per- 
sonal friend of the student, remarked to him, ‘‘Good! 
Now if you ‘ve got sense enough to keep from under the 
old man’ s feet the rest of the year he will rate you su- 
perior.” The student religiously followed this advice for 
months but unfortunately just before graduation he be- 
came involved in a friendly argument with the assistant 
director over a problem. Unknown to the student the 
director had entered the office and overheard the conver- 
sation. Next day the student was sent for and the director 
remarked substantially as follows: “Major ————, I ap- 
preciate your interest in your work and I don’t want to 
curb that interest or your initiative, but don’t you think 
you were a little too forceful yesterday in your conversa- 
tion with Colonel —_—_—?”” 

The student denied any intention of being discourteous 
of presumptuous and informed him that, perhaps in his 
impressions he did not appreciate the fact that the assist- 
ant director and student were personal friends and that 
the argument which was quite amicable was perhaps a 
little informal because of that association. The director 
then asked the assistant if he did not agree with him to 
which he replied, “No, Sir. My only reaction was that 
—-—— thought he was right and would continue to think 
so until he was proved wrong.” 

A month later the school closed. Two years later the 
student saw his efficiency report. It was highly satisfactorv 
to him in every detail including the ending 1 in which the 
director of the class stated, ‘This officer is inclined to be 
a little too forceful.” Above the signature of The Com- 
mandant appeared the following in his own handwriting, 

“I concur excepting the words a little too.’’ Needless to 
say the student valued this single comment more than 
the entries on any efficiency report, since it was made by 
one of the most efficient, ally respected and outstand- 
ing general officers in the service. The student had been 
boosted upstairs, kicked downstairs and finally kicked up- 
stairs all within the confines of one efficiency report! 

Another case not so amusing to the officer reported 
upon but fortunate in its outcome: An officer on Reserve 
duty as unit instructor was reported upon from the head- 
quarters of the Reserve division many miles distant. The 
reporting officer saw the officer reported upon but once in 
two years for the brief period of an hour. While this brief 
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personal contact apparently made no fay. 

sion on the reporting officer the results att <4 | 
unit instructor in question had been quit: 
He had increased attendances of Reserve o! 
ferences over 100°/,. He had in the C.M.T 
oversubscribed his district’s allotment well in dyance « 
the close of each campaign. The reporting er 
utter disregard of the results this unit instructor had 
tained, gave him an ““Average”’ efficiency report and rate 
‘Average” under each and every heading. For E 
ately the Liaison Officer for Reserve Affairs at Corps Ares 
Headquarters was thoroughly conversant with the recog 
made by the officer reported on, as he had made sever 
visits of i inspection to this officer's headquarters ind classe 
of instruction. 


him * 


The result was at his 1 instigation the 
area commander raised all entries on the report to q 
cellent and several of them to superior. All such cases ap 
not so happy in their outcome. One of the occasional » 
fortunes of DOL service is its susceptibility to this chi. 
acter of efficiency report. Reporting officers som 
located hundreds of miles from the officers reported upon 
see them but once or twice for a very brief period 
sonal observation. 


However it must not be thought that all the eccent 
ties and faults are on the side of reporting officers. A: 
counterbalance there are many in the service who over 
rate their own qualifications. Human nature is the 
the world over and, whether in the Army or in civil | 
some individuals possess a better opinion of themselves 
than they rightly should. 

Passing upon efficiency reports which have been sent 
me for review and concurrence, I note a greater variance 
of views and ideas in the entries to be made under Head 
ing “F” than under any other. The six entries enumerate! 
thereunder, while appearing to be quite concrete an 
definite as you read them, seem upon analysis to have 1 
wider divergence of 1 interpretation than any others. . Ack 
any number of reporting officers to interpret each of «! 
headings by enumerating what they actually consider 
under each and you will get a variety of answers. Somr 
are quite lost in attempting to define several of the head- 
ings other than in glittering generalities. Many can make 
no distinction between No. 2 (Performance of feld 
duties) and No. 6 (Tactical handling of troops). Many 
are at loss in making distinction between No. 4 (As 
instructor) and No. 5 (Training troops). Some statt 
that they apply the character qualifications under “H’ 
(Attention to duty, tact, initiative, intelligence, | 
judgment and common sense and leadership) to each 0! 
the entries under “F” in arriving at the suitab le award 
In studying this feature of the efficiency report [h 
endeavored to set down in my own words my interpret 
tion of the headings under ‘ ‘F”. These views may va" 
greatly from other officers’ views. Indeed they may *> 
pear to be entirely wrong in the minds of many ® 
dividuals who have given this matter thoug!: Yet | 
will enumerate them as food for thought and crticis™ 






















npr HME ong to ke interest and controversy in a topic which 
1 by thei ct uite controversial at best. 

tanding “Hand! officers and men. 

S at con Abili:. to coéperate with contemporary organization 
LMPaigng co ianders and staffs. 
iva Abiliry to “get along” with brother officers in of- 
Cer, with ind social relations. 

ha Abilicy to lead rather than to drive—to secure re 
nd cults without continually cracking the whip. 

Fortup. Abilicy to codrdinate the activities of subordinate 
eps Arey leaders into team-work. 
he recon Abilicy to command by supervision of subordinate 
e iders rather than by command of each individual 
ne Classe example, the company commander who ex- 
on ercises his authority by supervision through his 
ied platoon commanders by placing definite respon- 
CASCS ate sibilities upon them. 
onal mis Ability to exercise the policy of “hands off” regard- 
hus chat ing the responsibilities of subordinate leaders—an 
enctime individual’s stepping down to command a squad 
ted upon when he cannot command his own unit ts a fre- 
do quent violation. 

Is he firm but just——a “square shooter?’” Does he 
centric understand human nature? Has he a sense of 
ts. As humor? Does he command the respect of men? 
yho over. Can he be human without breeding contempt 
the same through undue familiarity? Does he set a proper 
civil life example? 
emsel ves Ability to secure desired results with the least ap- 

parent effort—in contradistinction to the indi- 

n sentt vidual who can do nothing without a lot of “‘fuss 
variance and feathers’ — the individual who can only 
et Head secure results by getting everyone around him “‘in 
umerated a sweat. s 

rete and This last factor is in my opinion one of the most im- 
‘0 have af™mportant qualifications of a staff officer. 

ers. Ask The above may seem a large order—a great many de- 
1 of these tails to consider in arriving at a rating under the heading 


consider oe officers and men.” Yet this heading in my 
inion partakes very much of the attributes of leadership, 
hat rather intangible characteristic which in most cases, 
tit exists at all, 1s inherent, hence the oft quoted remark 
hat leaders are born and not made. I invite attention to 
-10 of the efficiency report blank in which it defines 
eadership as “Capacity to direct, control and influence 
thers in definite lines of action or movement.” Will not 
his definition equally apply to F-1, Handling officers and 


nenr 


rs. Some 
the head- 
-an make 
of eld 
). Many 
} (As an 
me state 


der ““H" 


e, force 

veahe Performance of field duties. 

le award Adaptability to field service conditions. (Some men 
el how don't know how to live without a trunk and all 


manner of conveniences—some can’t even sleep 
in the open or off a bed). 
Capacity to withstand the rigors and hardships of 
belt c.mpaign or maneuver conditions. / 
Yer | Abilicy to care for men, animals and equipment 
7 the field and attention to same. 
ty to orient themselves at night and lead units 


-rpreta 
ite rf [ 
nay vary 


may 4 


riticism Al 
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in prescribed directions and to prescribed areas 
without becoming lost. 
3. Administrative and executive duties. 

Capacity for operating a good mess. 

Capacity for proper care and preservation of property 
and equipment. 

Care in preparation of official communications, re 
ports, records and rosters and prompt submission 
of same. 

Capacity to safeguard funds and properly supervise 
their expenditure. 

Attention to details in administrative and executive 
capacities. 

Capacity as an executive to see that orders and di 
rectives from proper authority are carried out as 
called for and when called for and ability to per 
form these functions without friction with those 
concerned. 

4. As an instructor 

Ability to speak convincingly and clearly and ¢ 
secure and retain interest of those under instruc 
tion. 

Ability to “put over” a subject in an orderly s« 
quence, in prescribed scope and by approved in 
structional methods. 

Ability to give commands in such tone and mannet 
as to secure prompt and correct reactions —in 
short, 1s he an efficient drillmaster? 

Is he constantly on the alert to sec and correct errors 
of execution? 

Does he know his subject in other words, has he 
the requisite professional knowledge? 

5- Training troops. 

Ability to prepare programs and schedules that indi 
cate forethought, good judgment and coordination 
with training eoctives from higher authority. 

Imagination in ™ preparation of exercises, problems 
ond tests to promote and maintain interest. 

Capacity for making best use of and securing maxi 
mum results from the time allotted to training. 

Resourcefulness in preparation of equipment for 
training and in use ot available means. 

Capacity to see errors in training methods of sub 
ordinates and to correct them. 

Having adequately planned training does he ‘‘fol 
low through’’ by intelligent and ‘forceful execu 
tion of his ‘plans? 

Tactical handling of troops. 

Knowledge of tactical principles and the combined 
use of weapons. 

Appreciation of the relation between tactics and ter 
rain. 

Ability to read and use maps. 

Capacity to appl; correctly tactical principles in 
differing situations on varying terrain. 

Appreciation of the importance of the critique and 
the ability to conduct same effectively. 

Initiative, aggressiveness and soundness of judgment 
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(FP NOT, PRINT PROPER NAMES) EFFICIENCY REPORT 


(SEE AR 600-185) 
A. OFFICER REPORTED UPON: ...................._.-......_._--.. ao aaa aT aan ee 
ame ty ial No. (Organise 
A’s official status with respect to you... ws racacee -  nilaiesidlaegihemeene gia stadataaaddiaiainena aI, 
B. PERIOD COVERED BY THIS REPORT __________. months, from -__.........-.------------------ to -.....---.-------..--.---- at ot 
ee ee a ________ cesntasennneenpunpmeinmnannsmnnnenasinitinttataaat sentient tiatttttisitietmere . 








D. CONSIDER CAREFULLY THESE DEFINITIONS, KEEP THEM IN MIND WHEN RATING, AND COMPARE THE 
OFFICER WITH OTHERS IN SAME GRADE. 
INFERIOR: EXCEPTIONALLY POOR performance of duty; EXCEPTIONALLY LACKING in a quatteation considered, 
UNSATISFACTORY: Duty NOT performed AS WELL AS SHOULD REASONABLY BE EXPECTED under circumstances: 
not ENTIRELY satisfactory. . 
SATISFACTORY: EFFICIENT; duty WELL performed; UP TO STANDARD; qualification SATISFACTORY. 
a ty performed in a HIGHLY EFFICIENT manner; qualification BETTER THAN usually accepted 
SUPERIOR: PREEMINENTLY EFFICIENT performance of duty; qualified to a PREEMINENT degree. 
E. DUTIES HE PERFORMED: (State separately and summarize. Where Daag show duration of each in months. Example: 
Co. Comdr. ordinary garrison training, 8 mos. Summary court, 6 mos. rig. Adj. prepared training schedules, Supply Officer ) 
In describing the manner of performance of duty, use one of five classifications as given under D, amplified as may be appropriate. 




















Duty Months Manner of performance 







































































F. What degree of success has he attained wet Fe joa ; 
ry Adee te XCEPT G. Enter on lines below any outstanding specialties of value in 
PERSONAL OBSERVATION OR s |b WHERE STATEMENT IS BASED ON PERSONAL 
OFFICIAL REPORTS DURING | - 3 =| % OBSERVATION OR OFFICIAL REPORTS DURING 
PERIOD COVERED BY THIS | 2 ; g\e\i PERIOD COVERED BY THIS REPORT. 
REPORT. (See par. D above.) Bipl|glialié 
1. Handling officers and men __........_._-. eb ee ES TE : oad SESE, Sener n Oe MR ee PY EN 
2. Performance of field duties -....._....__- Sie! ie AS SE RST SRS SES, 6 bre EE 2 
3. Administrative and executive duties__.|......}__....|...-..|.-....|..---. cibeensane 6 RETES DAEE Dates ay ene ST cl 
EE aes Ee ee Been Renee | I di Ta SA ORNS Dt 
Re Ore eee fee. ES "ee. DER AER as A AE en ee eee, 
6. Tactical handling of troops (units | 
appropriate to officers’ grade). enn o nme —— ssollaaeinenincneandnnmetatmediendiieeeteiementemneanene aptamer tn tnt Aen acne  eeiaaemnmeemamentaentinandin tot cientettn ater . 
ey i 9 ae pb | 
H. To what degree has he exhibited the following qualifications? Consider him in comparison with oth- $ E » |. 
ersin his grade and indicate your estimate by marking X in the appropriate rectangle. (See par. | 5 | 3 3) 8/8 
D above.) = 3 Si gif 
Blo; asiaia 
EE SELLE CEES SNE Cae oa-e--}------|-—- 
EE EE Le Ne ee ene 
3. Military bearing and neatness (dignity of demeanor; neat and smart appearance) ______ SLA REITER LAT IL a — . 
4. Attention to duty (the trait of working thoroughly and conscientiously) == nena n ene ne| nn nne |eneeee| == b- 
5. Tact (the faculty of being considerate and sensible in dealing with others)... nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn [en ---- | ooo senna fmm 
6. Initiative (the trail of beginning needed work or taking appropriate action on bis own responsibility in absence of orders)... ae 
7. Intelligence (the ability to understand readily new ideas or instructions) nnn nn nnn nnn eee oo: ae A ‘ 
8. Force (the faculty of carrying out with onergy and resolution that which on examination is believed reasonable, right, or duty) _.........._.-.-.-----]..__-.]----- | i 
9. Judgment and common sense (he ability to think clearly and arrive at logical conclusions)...» ------|------]------ oon ee 
10. Leadership (capacity to direct, control, and influence others in definite lines of action or movement). ._-______- =: — 











I. Would you * object, *be reluctant, be satisfied, especially desire, to have this off cer serve under your command, in peace? In 


war? In his present or a higher grade? (Line out inappropriate words. *State reasons.) -.................-.-------- 





J. Has he any weaknesses—temperamental, moral, physical, etc.—which adversely affect his efficiency? If yes, describe them 





EE EE EE I ie OPE LE Se RE SESE Oe ~ 
W. D., A. G. O. ee wee es lll” ee age i 
December 1, 1927 
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Lk, FERRE er Se: eee Name of reporting officer __. 





Name of © 

K. Proper ority having decided on the methods and procedure to accomplish a certain 2nd, docs he render willing and generous 
suppor regardless of his personal views in the matter? __ , 

L. Since ] port has he been mentioned favorably or unfay caine t in official communications? If yes, inclose copies.__..__...._. 

M. Duriz : period covered by this report was he the subject of any disciplinary measure that should be included on his record? 
If 3 nelose separate statement of nature and attendant circumstances - 


N, If he is not now on duty commensurate with his present-grade and its responsibilities, state reasons if known 


0, Is he qualified in every respect for all the duties of his seis a —r If not, state reasons - 


p, Has he d nani his Qteess to coiteien the ¢ duties 3 of t the next highe r inal If so, how? 
Q. What is the highest command (or assignment in case of a staff officer) he is qualified to hold in peace? In’war? 
R Write a brief general estimate of this officer in your own words - 


§, How hone one you known him? ee ee T. How well do you know him?.... 
U. Remarks (par. 10a, AR 600-185) -........-.-.---.-.-.-.--.. 


Vy. ‘Tn case any » eaieintie prwes yea inn sisi page you on this report, were the deficiencies indicated hereon brought to the 
attention of the officer concerned while under your command and prior to the rendition of thisreport? If yes, what improve- 
ment, if any, was noted? -..........................- ‘ 


¥. I certify that all entries made hereon are true and impartial to the atest of my know made and belie f | (Leave blank) 
and are based on personal observation or official reports. 

RRA eS ECL Fr EERE ON Ae ee TT UOC TNE a ee ar ; 

eR Ee ee a Tee one = | 

tt Lt eee phpieceiel en 
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Write nothing below this line. 
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in mecung tactical situations requiring prompt 
reactions—in other words “‘the capacity to think 
on his feet.” 

This last qualification, “the capacity to think on his 
feet’’ is a rare and most important virtue. Many of us 
given ample time can by proper sequence of thought 
arrive at fairly logical conclusions and reasonably correct 
decisions. Many of us given time can prepare compre- 
hensive written orders or issue reasonably clear verbal 
orders. But the man confronted with an emergency who 
can promptly estimate the situation, quickly arrive at a 
correct decision and who can unconsciously translate this 
decision into clear and concise orders or directives in time 
to meet the unexpected emergency is indeed fortunate. 
Many during the World War saw most comprehensive 
orders emanating from higher commands that required 
days in their preparation. In some cases these orders ar- 
rived at lower echelons but shortly before ““H” hour. As 
this seems to be only too common an occurrence even in 
these piping times of peace with our World War experi- 
ences as lessons, the commander ‘“‘who can think on his 
feet” possesses a most valuable qualification. 

In addition to the divergence of views regarding inter- 
pretation of the heading under “F” of the im report 
blank, some reporting officers fail to reasonably interpret 
the first sentence under ““D,”’ to wit, “Consider carefully 
these definitions, keep them in mind when rating, and 
compare the officer with others in same grade.” The 
italics are injected for emphasis. Can you reasonably com- 
pare a second lieutenant of six months service with one 
of six years service? Can you reasonably compare a first 
lieutenant who has never had tactical handling of troops 
with one who has or with one who has recently gradu- 
ated from the Infantry School? Can you reasonably com- 
pare a captain who has never commanded a company with 
one who has commanded a war strength company? In 
my opinion the above quotation cannot be interpreted lit- 
erally if a reasonable comparison is to be made. Yet it is 
often done. 

The most controversial heading on the Efficiency Re- 
port is Entry “O’’ on the reverse side which I quote as 
follows: “Is he qualified 1 in every respect for all the duties 
of his arm or service and grade? —If not, state reasons—..’ 
Can this be answered in the affirmative with respect to 
a second lieutenant of a year’s service? Can this be 
answered in the affirmative with respect to an infantry 
officer who has never served in a machine gun company 
or cannon company with tanks or as communications ofh- 
cer, personnel adjutant or supply officer? Indeed can this 
be answered in the affirmative regarding most officers un- 
less they have had a more varied assortment of assign- 
ments than is possible to most of us? Yet, I ask you, how 
often do we ever see this entry answered in other than the 
affirmative? The vast majority of answers to this entry, 
“Yes,” is no more than a guess. It means nothing. The 
only correct answer to this entry in the majority of cases 
s “No” followed by an enumeration of a large number of 
exceptions with reasons therefor. How often have you 
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ever seen the answer to this entry in such 
matter of fact the answer to this question 
completely covered and without question ; mal 
truthfully answered under Headings E, F, Th 
first (E) affords opportunity for grading an J 
five distinctly different kinds of duty perfor: 4 dy, 
the reporting period. The second (F) affords on portunis 
for grading him upon six differing capacities ir the king, 
of duty performed. The third affords Opportunity for 


porting upon an officer in any other capacities in which | 


may have functioned with special credit, such for instance 
as recreation officer, athletic officer, etc. How | 
Heading “‘O” be answered more explicitly? 

I have always considered entries No. 1 Physical activin 


(agility; ability to work rapidly) and No. 2 Physical ¢ 
durance (capacity for prolonged exertion) under Headi: 
“H” to be entirely inappropriate in an efficien ICY report 
I am convinced these are often utilized for “eve-y ash 
You rate an officer ‘ “Superior” but dislike sweeping ¢ 
boards clean by rating him * “Superior” in every detal f 
fear someone higher up may think you overrate the te 
cipient of the report. So you tone it down by rating hit 

‘Excellent’ in these two categories. Or you dislike rat. 
ing an officer “Satisfactory” in every detail—sort ; 
damning him with faint praise. So you rate him “Exce| 
lent’ in these two entries. In both cases you realize thes 
entries neither add to nor detract from the report. Con 
sidering physical activity, suppose I am so agile as to bx 
able to turn thirty handsprings in rapid succession out i 
front of my command. I am certainly qualified as ; 
candidate for tumbler in a circus but I cannot see that | 
add to my efficiency as an officer. If my mental activity 
commensurate with such a display of physical agility ¢! 
is a horse of a different color. Considering phy role en 
durance, suppose I can lift a heavy weight off the eal 
chin myself one hundred times in succession. | may be : 
candidate for strong man in a side-show but I fail to see 
that this better qualifies me for my duties as an officer, 

rovided I possess sufficient physical endurance to perform 
all field and campaign service with my command and yet 
maintain adequate mental equipment to function with 
efficiency under fatigue. 

The point is that officers have an annual and quite ngid 
physical examination based upon standards considered 
necessary for military service. The physically unfit are 
combed out of the service regularly by this process, and s0 
long as an officer meets the requirements of this annua 
test I fail to see the necessity for or the appropriateness o! 
these matters in an efficiency report. 

True, the present efficiency report is excellent in 
respects and is a most decided improvement over other 
forms we have had in service. It is, however, susceptible ot 
improvement and of clearer 1 interpretation along lines | 
have indicated. Except by erroneous — n under 


1 mans 


“F” or possible biased entries under “F” and ° ” T do 


not believe any officer can be permanently i injure | in the 
service under the present form. He may not always be 


rated by reporting officers as high as he should. | | how 
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e rated so low as to injure him without being 


benefit of appeal. On the other hand, speak- 


Hordcd 

wee? we nesses, many a reporting officer has stretched 
we conscr .ce to elastic limits in entries under “J.” So 
ong as av officer is generally satisfactory one is loath to 
ail , point of a temperamental moral or physical weak- 
a which we all know some officers possess even to the 
oint of its adversely affecting their efficiency. 

"Probably as important as any changes 1 in efficiency re- 
sort forms is the necessity for more instruction of report- 


wy officers in the better understanding and interpretation 
of f the existing form. A circular from the War Depart- 
ment on this subject issued either for study or for reference 
by individual officers when making out reports or a di- 
rective for use by post and organization commanders as 
.e basis for instruction in the matter would seem to be 
sirable If the present form of efficiency report needs 
alteration in the case of officers in the Regular Army | 
know from long experience that it is totally unadapted to 
reporting upon Reserve ofhcers. This is a big field and | 
; ncerely hope some officer who has had considerable ex- 
perience with the Organized Reserves will give this mat- 
ver the time and careful consideration it deserves. 
In my opinion one of the most important matters re- 
sarding efficiency reports concerns the newly commis- 
woned second lieutenant. Well do I remember that | 
never saw an efficiency report until I had been four years 
in the service. I knew that some record and report was 
made by one’s immediate commander with respect to the 
character of one’s service but I did not realize ca a regu- 
lar form existed for this purpose. I believe that newly 
commissioned officers should be thoroughly familiarized 
with the efficiency report and that instruction should be 
given them as to its importance and interpretation. 
| can best describe my views in this matter by stating 
the action taken with recent West Point graduates as- 
signed to my organization only one of whom had once 
sen the blank. The efficiency report form was shown 
them and each paragraph was analyzed and interpreted. It 
was explained that in making entries under heading * : 
every consideration was given to their inexperience and 
short length of service—in other words they were graded 
superior, excellent or satisfactory, not in the literal sense of 
their actual capacity but in comparison with other officers 
ot similar length of service and 1 inexperience. The i impor- 
tance of the efficiency report as affecting their entire service 
was emphasized. And finally the importance of the en- 
tres 3 to 10 inclusive under heading “‘H” was brought 
out. They were told that naturally we did not expect 
them to know some of their official duties and functions 
upon commission and we realized they were deficient in 
professional knowledge, all of which could only come 
with experience and training; but that in those inherent 
character qualifications enumerated under “H” we had 
every reason to expect them to attain the highest degree 
of qua ‘ication. A young man having recently gone 
throug! four years intensive cadet training under the strict 
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discipline attainable only at West Point was expected to 
have developed to the highe st peak such characteristics as 
military bearing and neatness, attention to duty, tact, 
initiative, intellige nce, judgment and common 
sense and to a certain extent the foundation for leadership 


force, 


The value of military bearing and neatness was brought 
out not only from the standpoint of favorable appearance 
and example to subordinates but also because it was in 
most cases the outward reflection of an orderly and well 
balanced mind. A slovenly exterior ts generally the indi- 
cation of a slovenly mentality in which we may expect to 
find carelessness, forgetfulness, indecision and indifference 
as the chief characteristics. 


Newly commissioned officers join their regiments some- 
what in the clouds due to strange surroundings and faces 
and considerably perplexed as to their duties. They all 
arrive however with an overwhelming and commendable 
spirit of codperation and desire to jump in and do what- 
ever they are called upon to do. The result is a tendency 
to start impulsively any work directed without fore 
thought—n the ardent desire to display proper initiative, 
to start executing without pl anning. In this respect their 
attention was directed to Entry No. 9- “Judgment and 
common sense (the ability to think deadly and arrive at 
logical conclusions) .”” This was referred to them as per 
haps the most important of all the character qualifications. 
Their attention was drawn to the fact that not only are 
all military tactical decisions the result of making what 
we call Estimates of the Situation but that practically all 
their military duties first called for a certain degree of 
planning. In fact were we not throughout our lives con 
stantly though perhaps unconsciously making Estimates 
of the Situation? If we start to cross a street we estimate 
the distance away of appro: aching cars, their speed, our 
distance from the opposite curb and balance these against 
the speed with which we can cross. If we think we can 
make it we arrive at a decision If our conclu 
sions have been correct we cross in safety; if not 
probably have no further interest in plans! 


to cross. 
well we 


The same holds true in cases which call for conscious 
estimating and planning. A man residing in Philadelphia 
has a two weeks’ vacation and wants to spend it in Cali 
fornia, Cuba or Atlantic City. He reasons as follows: first 
he must list the factors involved—money available, time 
required to make the round trips, remaining time avail- 
able at destinations, cost of the trips, cost of his stay at the 
three destinations. He weighs these several factors in the 

balance and arrives at certain conclusions that he can or 
cannot make certain of the trips without restrictions. If 
finances are a pressing consideration and loss of time in 
transit is an influence he may arrive at the decision to go 
to Atlantic City, the cost of transportation and time in 
travel being negligible. The point of interest to us is that 
he has arrived at this decision by a course of reasoning that 
has deduced certain logical conclusions from which ema- 

nate a decision. Thus the minds of these young officers 
are directed to the importance of thinking before acting 
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—“‘look before you leap.”’ They are advised to go through 
this Estimate ot the Situation briefly or otherwise as con- 
ditions indicate before they undertake any specific duty 
or detail to which assigned. This is nothing more nor less 
than the display of judgment and common sense—the 
hinges upon which hang all the other character qualific a- 
tions. 

For example, “A” has been assigned the duty of con- 
ducting a certain course of training. He does not jump 
into the job impulsively without thinking. He first does a 
little level-headed reasoning, surveying the proposition as 
to mission and figuring out time at his disposal, number 
of men to train, equipment available or to be procured, 
from which he deduces certain logical conclusions. From 
these he arrives at the decision. With this decision as the 
basis he prepares a plan to carry it out displaying Intel- 
ligence. The plan completed he starts the job displaying 
Initiative. The plan having been arrived at through due 
course of reasoning he _ it into operation and executes 
it with energy and resolution thus displaying Force. And 
if he has done all these in logical sequence the chances are 
he will have displayed Attention to duty and Tact since 
it is only ill-conceived and poorly-executed plans that 
will normally cause friction. 

I do not want to give the impression that young officers 
should frame efficiency report forms over their beds and 
consult them daily. Nor do I believe that their every 
move and speech should be actuated by thought of the 
impressions they are making. They would soon lose all 
individuality and tend toward becoming that most abomi- 
nable of pests—the chronic “‘boot-licker.”” But proper un- 


derstanding and interpretation of the factors deal 


chserved by superiors in the performance o! des 
coupled with reasonable ambition to be high eff 

officers will never hurt them and will prove 
to better character of service. Such seeds plan 
their careers may find them not “dying on th. vine 


to speak when they become eligible for detail to Leayeo, 
worth and the War College, but blessed wit! 4 proli 
growth of brilliant blooms called “Superiors”’ which cap. 
not fail to catch the eyes of the harvesters who select sty 
dents for our service schools. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Clearer interpretation of Entries 1 to 6 under Head 

ing “F” either by defining same as in entries under Head 


ing ““H” or if space does not permit by the issu 
instructions covering the matter. 

2. The elimination of Entries 1 and 2 under Head 
‘“H” and of Heading “O.””, 

3. Steps to insure greater uniformity in grading off 
by reporting officers either by a document “pub ihe 


distributed by the War Department for study and refer 
ence by officers or by its issue to post and or; ganizatior 


commanders with a directive that it will be used as tl 
medium for a course of instruction for reporting officer 


4. Steps to insure that recently commissioned office: 


are familiarized with the Efficiency Report form, that it 
component parts be interpreted for them, and that the 
be made to realize the importance of highly creditabl: 


reports. 


THE COMPANY LEADER who really understands those under his command and 

serves the happy balance between comradeship and discipline—which is leadership 
—and who beyond this is a student of war and weapons, will not onl carry the 
confidence of bis men, whatever may be his personal failings, but he will also lead 
them to success. The ignoramus is useless in the leadership of men in war; and no 
one knows this better than the rank and file—Army, Navy anv Arr Force 


GAZETTE. 
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"Be careful of those long spurs, young Galahad” 


“It’s folly to invoke war 
unless you have a rea- 
sonable chance of a- 
chieving something 
worth the cost.” 


Reunion on the Styx 


By SIGNIFER 


Part III 


Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat?”’ 


a ELL,” said Ceasar, looking: over the members 
who thronged about him in every variety of 
war-like costume, “‘we seem to have attracted 

nto the orbit of this discussion all of the comparatively- 
sober membership of the Trans-Stygian United Service 
lub.’ 


HorACce. 


‘These parties are getting tame,” said Alexander, toss- 
ng off a full quart of his favorite nectar. ““A few hun- 
ired years ago no one in the Club would have been even 
paratively sober on Reunion Night.” 

Settle down comfortably where you can see the map 

nd the big chart on the w all,” urged Sherman. ‘‘Be care- 
ul of chaise long spurs, young Galahad,” he added by 
way of caution to a clanking Crusader, “some centurion 
will get his ankles badly barked if you medieval mem- 
ders don't look out. . Now, gentlemen,” he went on, 
s all were seated, “Captain Smith and I have been work- 
ng on the job you gave us before our little recess—to 
write into the form for the estimate of the situation the 
principles of war which we worked out here earlier this 
evenine. We've blocked the whole thing out on paper, 
ind th« re it is charted on the wall.” 


“This ‘estumate of the sttuation,’ ”’ 


puc in Marshal 


Saxe, “‘is, we may say for the benefit of the late arrivals, 


a form how in use in the army of which General Sherman 


was such a distinguished product, and from which our 
new colle ague, Captain Smith, has so recently come to 
join us. 

“Most modern armies have ‘em,’ explained Foch 
“They are a convenience in m aking decisions and plans 
—help to do things in a logical way, and keep one from 


ove tlooking some ching.” 


“Captain Smith and | agree,’” went on Sherman, “that 
the form now in use ts excellent on the whole, but has 
certain defects. These faults, however, can readily be cor 
rected. So we have amended the existing form, and we 
have also greatly simplified it.” 

“One serious defect with the existing form,” added 
Bill Smith, ‘““was that the various factors one has to con 
sider in any situation were scattered through the outlin 
in a number of different places. Moreover, all of them 
were not listed in all the pl: ices where they ought to be. 
So, you see, the form was not complete, and yet it in 
volved unnecessary repetition. We have therefore assem 
bled all the factors in one place in our new outline, and 
have put in cross references elsewhere.” 

“Since all the factors are listed in our principles,” ex 
plained Sherman, “we just took the principles as we 
worked them out tonight, and put them into the form 
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tor the estimate in the most convenient place.” 


“Did this involve much change?” asked a junior mem- 
ber in a doubtful tone. 

“Not a great deal,’’ Bill assured him. “You'd still 
recognize your old friend, the form for the estimate. The 
old form, however, did not even mention unity of effort, 
nor did it recognize the distinction between ‘the object 
and the objective. 
proposed form.” 

“Besides,”” added Sherman, ‘“‘the old form based the 
consideration of our plans on the enemy’s probable inten- 
tions, and called for a statement of such intentions. Ob- 
viously, the enemy’s intentions cannot always be known, 
and, even if positively known, they may change. I've 
even known commanders who did not have a clear idea of 
Now, 
if you are all ready, my young colleague will proceed.” 

“Pray do,”’ said Casar; and Bill Smith then read from 
the chart on the wall, as follows: 


We corrected these matters in our 


their own intentions; so how could anyone else? 


A FORM FOR THE ESTIMATE OF THE 
SITUATION 
1. THE OBJECT (the effect to be produced) 
a. Mission. State here the mission: the task prescribed by 
higher authority, or deduced from directives received from 
that source. 


b. Object of Friendly Forces. State here the object of the 
operations of friendly forces whose operations may influence, 
or be influenced by, yours. 


«. Your Object. Based on your mission and the objects of 











The comparatively sober membership of the 
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friendly forces, deduce and state here the proy 
your own force. 


NOTE: Your object may be the same as your » 
other hand, it may be more, or it may be less, 
determining your object, consider the factors not 
ciples under paragraph 3, below, including the » 
and in opposition, the conditions of the theater, and 
results of failure. 

It sometimes happens that the proper object cann 
ined until after an estimate of the situation has }b 
least in part. In such a case, list here a number 
objects, preferably in ascending or descending order, 
to determining the correct one after making the neces 
as indicated below 


2. OPPOSING FORCES. 

NOTE: State here the situation of the enemy { 
low) and of your own forces (b, below) with refer: 
factor listed in the principles given in paragraph 3, be 

a. Enemy Forces. 

b. Own Forces. 

c. Relative Combat Strength. 

NOTE: 
to relative combat strength. 


3. ENEMY SITUATION. 
a. Plans open to the enemy. 
NOTE: 


+ 
i 


Make a list here, based on your conclusior 


relative combat strength, of the plans open to the enen 
can adversely affect the accomplishments of your object(s 


b. Analysis of enemy plans. 
NOTE: 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


(1) The effective employment of combat power 
with unity of effort in control of the means in 
attain the object 
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Test each plan by the following principles 


01 





State a conclusion here, as definite as is justifia 


uc 
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) In any situation 


jective (location The ol 


; ject (effect desired ) 
| at) varies with 
including: 
Fire-power and shock- fom 
Physical capabilities of 
movement 


Physical vulnerability 


‘ , ake 
use of mass (in- position, 
of combat power ) 


wit 


eciive 


hropriate 


] movement 
nge of 


location ) 


Cares Signal communication, mor 
ale, and training 
security measures The conditions of the theats 
easures for protection) »f action, including 

certh Distance 
er ontrol systen Obstacles 
stem for regulating a Visibility 

so as to obtain unity of The probable results of fai 


varies with 


ure 


Supply is a factor influencing all items 


Roads and other communications are factors under physi 


es of movement and the conditions of the theater 
rprise and all other moral factors influence morale; there 
uld also be considered, under morale, the characteristics of 
manders and troops, their present and past attitude, past 


and the knowledge that either side may have of the other 


nclusion as to enemy action. 


Weigh the plans open 
to determine which has for him the most ad- 


ntages and fewest disadvantages. Give a definite con 
sion according to (1), (2), or (3) below, bearing in 
nd that the conclusion should be, first of all, correct, and 


it should also be as definite as the facts justify. 
(1) The enemy’s intentions, if these can be deduced 
1 if it can be positively predicted that he will not change 


(2) The capabilities of the enemy (the several lines of 
t plans, open to him), including a priority of proba- 


ity. This form of conclusion is desirable if the enemy's 


ent: 


s cannot be certainly predicted. 


The capabilities of the enemy, without any priority 
1 of conclusion is given if a priority cannot be de- 


OWN SITUATION 


nS Open to you 


} 





“he means available and in op 


listed under 








NOTE List ere 


your object(s) 


b. Analysis of pl 


/ 


ans 


ypen to you. Test each plan by th 
principles given in paragraph 3, above. Weigh the plans 
to determine which has for you th greatest advantages and 
disadvantages 


5. DECISION 
State, briefly and clearly, the plan to b 


only the following elements appli 


Tp pile wie f fhe command 


adopted including 


‘M4 4 
whole: what is to be done; where it is to be done; when it is 
to be done; Aow it is to be done; and why it is to be don 

NOTE: the why element of the decisi ‘ \ " 
check should now be made to insure that thi riate 
object, in view of the mission and of the othe 


situation 


“I feel sure,” 


said Napoleon is Bill Smith concluded 


his explanation “that this outline will mect with gencral 


agreement lt 1s much better than the on | used to em 
ploy.’ 
“Te makes the point, added Saxe that you cant al 


ways base your own action on one probablk enemy pl in 

















"That fellow is a typical vic- 
tim of those ‘set-rules to be 
avoided.’ ”’ i 









but sometimes have to consider, in framing your own 
plan, several possibilities open to the enemy. 


‘The big thing 1S, ‘that it shows you 
just how to use our principles in solving any situation. 
[he next step is for friend Boney to j ea how 
they could have been applied at Toulon.’ 

“| especially approve of the siege of Toulon as an ex- 
ample,’ said Saxe, 


’ said Alexander, * 


‘because it is the story of the maiden 
effort of a young officer steeped in the teaching of the 
outstanding French officers of my own epoch. 
opinion, 


In my 
our doctrine constituted a better basis of action 
than the conventionalized notions of many who preceded 
and followed us.” 

“Just what was your professional background, Boney?” 
asked Alexander. 

“He had been nourished on study of the Great Captains 
of all time,’ ” said Foch, positively, 
tinguished self.” 

Napoleon chuckled. “You musn’t believe everything 
I said or implied at Saint Helena, Marshal,” 
a smile. 


, ‘including your dis- 


he said with 
“T started that fable about the study of the Great 
Captains, my rself. You see I had lost everything but pres- 
tige and glamor, and I was obsessed with the idea of 
passing on to posterity the conviction that I was the 

spiritual heir of the greatest commanders of the ages. 
But,” he laughed again, “‘I really told the truth that day 
when I blurted out that I had fought sixty battles and 
learned nothing from them that I ‘did not know before 
the first. What I meant was, that, as Saxe has said, I had 
formed a theory of war before I fought my first action, 
and I had developed i it from a study of Bourcet, Guibert, 
the du Teils, and the other great soldiers who for a gen-- 
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In fact, 
ones, and my commentators gener: ally remark wit! 
that in later years I failed to Keep up my standard 
‘How do you account for such a decline in you 
ard of performance?’ 
“Well,” 


answer. 


asked Sherman. 

replied Napoleon, “that’s dith 
I grew older, as we all do, and lost 
physical vigor and some of the mental zest that | 1 
have. And then, I finally became ill 


not 


of course, 


my 









eration had been endeavoring to reform the French ari 
my early battles are the models of all m 


eror 


"Ba 


think you must also take into account that soon after : 
early successes I became engrossed 1 in the cares of gover 


ment, and had little opportunity for original tl 


along the lines of our profession; whe reas, aS a you 


Nk 


I had been able to put in years of re ally serious stud) 


worked hard at my profe ssion at an age ‘when most of m 


contemporaries were 
running after the girls.” 
“Do : you mean to say that you didn’t run after 


asked Alexander. 


“—_ put all that aside until I was established,” s 
poleon, “and I never allowed women to govern 


cisions in really serious matters.” 
Alexander,”’ said Sax« 
high living was the death of you 


diet matter 


“You musn’t assume, 
and of me 
that other great soldie rs have not 
better judgement.” 

“Oh, well,’ conceded Alexander, “I’m ready 
that Boney took his profession se riously, and w 
for war when it came along.” 

“I might have been even more ready,” said N 
“if I had had the adv antage of our little symp: 


given up to sport, ple asure 


id N 





1d\ 






| did have the correct mental attitude. | 
no dogmas in nothing handed down and 
thout logical analysis. | understood how to 
had a sound knowledge of artillery, and some 


Aad I had derived from 


dead and living, certain very useful ideas as 


rst 1g of the other arms. 


wnd the moral factors.” 
\id you have these ideas of yours arranged simply 


1 de ly as we have set out ours tonight, in our 


asked Foch. 
No,” replied Napoleon, decidedly. “I understand the 
orer-relation of the object and the means, much as we 
it shown on our chart; my recorded words prove 
But | did not have these ideas so deeply and clearly 
din my mind that they were always active in form- 
my decisions. History proves that.” 


You mean,” suggested Saxe, “that sometimes, in 


sctical affairs, you forgot the truths laid down in our 


ncipl s 
Exactly,”” agreed Napoleon. 


| recall,” said Sherman, “‘that Jomini said that you 
iht have been sent into the world to show statesmen 
nd generals what to avoid.” 
Very apt,” acknowledged Napoleon, “but in justice 
me you should say rather that my early career tells 
at to do; my later, what to avoid. In the beginning I 
nf wey Europe, but in the end Europe laid me low 
use I forgot the proportion between object and means. 
For in the ond I had come to think along lines fixed by 
ibit. Since my enemies never had dropped their differ- 
nces and combined against me, I couldn’t believe that 
would be able to achieve real unity of effort. | 
rced Europe into a real concert of effort against me, and 
finally lost Waterloo because Wellington and Bliicher 
were determined to act together. But I didn’t see all this 
ntl too late.” 
remarked Casar, 
that in later life you came to rely more on brute force 
| less on the skillful use of your means.” 
Fundamentally,” 


Some have commented to the effect,” 


“that tendency 1s 


said Na leon, 
pe 


imply an example of habit—one finds oneself leaning 


nore and more toward the repetition of methods until 


they become conventions of one’s practice. And of course 


is tends to reduce flexibility of thought.” 

‘In other words,” said Sherman, ‘your own practices, 

nginally so novel, in time became your dogma. #e 

‘It has been said,” agreed Napoleon, “that my fall 
peated the story of my rise, with the conditions re- 
versed. I rose because | disregarded convention, and 
xercised initiative. I fell because I suppressed initiative 
1 my armies, and myself became the slave of my own 
logma 


‘Well,”’ said Ceasar 


. “if you finally lost the day because 


you underestimated the hostile ability to achieve unity of 


tort, you ought to be proud of the Toulon episode. I 
Was re 


ng it up the other day, and if there ever was a 
cture of one man utilizing all his powers, personal and 
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otherwise, to gain his object, that Toulon affair presents a 
fine example.” 
“I am proud of it,” 


asserted N; ipoleon. “It isa picture 
of unity of effort. 


Nothing else would have solved the 
problem, for if you check over the factors there on our 
chart as I tell you the story, 
meager means 


you will see that there were 
dificult conditions, and the 
specter of national peril and personal extinction in event 


available, 


of failure. | had to squeeze every ounce of energy out of 
my resources, in order to attain the object.” 


“What was the situation at Toulon?” asked someone 
“When I went there 


S aid N apoleon, 


artillery,” 
“the city had revolted against the revolu 
tionary government in P aris. 


as a junior othcer of 


There was a small French 
army be: sieging the city. There was a British fleet in the 
and a small British garrison in the town. 


was well fortified, 


harbor, The city 


armed and much 
encouraged by the presence of the E nglish, and the high 
command of the besieging torces was quite nonplussed.” 


ahad 


the inhabitants were 


‘ 


“That’s a sketch of the situation, on the wall? 
Sherman. 
“Yes,” replied Napoleon. 


“I drew in the important 
teatures. 


Now, suppose we solve this prob lem syste 
matically by using our form for the estimate of the situ 
ation, with our principles in it, just as we have it on our 
chart.” 


“The first item,” offered Casar, “is the object. What 
was yours: to take the town?” 
“That was our mission,” corrected Napoleon, ‘but to 


determine the object, we also have to consider the object 
of the friendly forces. | was the chief of artillery, 
I had to consider the operations of our infantry. 
constituted the 


and SO 
They 
and no cleat 
definition of the object of the artillery, or of the force as 
a whole, could be 


‘friendly forces’ in this case, 
arrived at without considering all the 
factors as to the situation both of our intantry and of our 
artillery.” 

“This, “is an example of the kind 
of problem where one cannot define his object until he 


then,” said Foch, 


has gone farther into the situation. Therefore we should 
at this time list a number of possible objects, from among 
which we will later select the correct one.” 

“T don’ t see any trouble about selecting an object now,” 
said a somewhat flushed junior member. “‘All you have to 
do 1 1s what the books Say: 
forces.” . 

‘That's in the books, all right,”’ said Bill Smith, 
“It’s in the F.S.R.: ‘the ultimate object of all 
military operations is the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces.’ 

“That's Clausewitz, Marshal Saxe 

“The fellow has simply paralyzed thought with those 
dramatic, one-sided statements. Yet in another place he 


destroy the enemy’s armed 


with 
a laugh. 


of course,” said 


denies that this is always the correct object, and says that 
history affords a hundred examples.” 

“T was thinking of our Spanish-American War,” said 
Bill Smith. “In Cuba we went after the harbor where 


the hostile fleet took refuge. When this fleet sailed out 
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and was destroyed, our army did not have to operate 
against the enemy's superior land forces still on the island. 
With their fleet gone, home far away, and the inhabitants 
unfriendly, they capitulated.” 


“Well, anyway, 


" amended the same junior member in 
a decided manner, 


“the final object is always to destroy 
the will to resist of the enemy's armed forces.” 


“We must be careful there,” “I’m sure 


it’s not correct to say that you alw ays want to destroy the 
hostile will to resist, 


said Sherman. 


and I think it’s too indefinite to say 
that you want to break it. | think the underlying object 
is rather to reduce the enemy’s will to resist—that is, to 
reduce it to a certain point, the point which will enable 
you to achieve your object. In the case of Toulon, we 
wish to reduce the enemy ’s will to resist to the degree 
necessary for us to take the city. But that doesn’t mean 
that we'll have to destroy the enemy's armed forces or 
even to destroy their will, Depends on how determined 
they are.” 

“T remember,” said Saxe, a whole 
series of wars occurred because certain people convinced 
the king and his responsible minister that the correct ob- 
ject of French policy was to destroy the Austrian will to 


resist—to break it utterly. 


“that in my time 


France did not succeed in this, 
and she paid a heavy penalty. It was all absurd, anyway, 
because the Austrian will was already so far reduced that 
Austria constituted no threat to French 
security. For France to try to break her 
utterly was to set an object out of all 
proportion to the means, and to the 
necessity of the case.” 

“T erred in the same way,” chimed in 
Napoleon. “Te’s folly 
unless you have a reasonable chance of 
achieving something worth the cost. I 
finally tried to de sstroy Europe's will to 


to invoke war 


resist me, and you ‘know what hap- 
pened. And—yust as in the case you 
my error was all the more serious, 
because I had already gained for France 
and myself everything that we — 
reasonably hope for. Moreover, the 

sonal consequences of failure threate iat 
to be disastrous 


cite 


and were.” 
“To get back to Toulon,’ 
“we have 


said Foch, 
to remember that it 
French town, and that we don’t want 


is a 


to do any unnecessary damage there. 
Besides, if we plainly intend to go the 
limit, it will just nerve the inhabieones 
to resist to the utmost. That is unde- 
sirable if we can avoid it. However, we may not be able 
to avoid it. So I suggest that we put down as one object 

—but merely as one, and that tentatively—the most 
difficult thing we may have to achieve: that is, to destroy 
the enemy's s armed forces, both the fleet and the garrison, 
in order to capture the town.” 

“I agree,” said Saxe, 


‘that it may sometimes be nec- 


essary to 
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destroy the enemy's armed force: 


sometimes it may be desirable even if not ne 
we all see that in the Toulon situation such 


not desirable unless we are forced to it. 


Now | 


another tentative object, of a lesser order of 
that we endeavor to drive off the hostile fleet 
induce the city to surrender.” 


‘The next step, then,” 


said Ceasar, 


is to c 


opposing forces and draw a conclusion as to re! 


bat strength. Perhaps, in this case, we will th 
to define our object without the necessity of | 
such definition until we 


pl: ins.” 


De 


have considered | 


“Sup pose, to determine relative combat stren 


N: ipoleon, * 


ering each factor in turn. 


‘we go down our chart of principle 
Take first the means 


enough men to invest the town so as to prevent all ing 
and egress. So we were short on shock- -power _ 
artillery was available in some quantity, and was su; per 


in range and power to much of the arullery op posed , 
us. So our strength was in fire-power 





cons 


| will not bother you with figures, but while we , 


stronger in infantry than the enemy, we did not h 


in Our cann 
As to physical capabilities of movement, we wete ac 
quately endowed for such maneuver as might be involved 


in emplacing our artillery and in assaulting with our 





“There's a Brass Hat coming in here.”’ 


nence. 


He was 


fantry. 


we could protect ourselves by our 
fire and by the use of the ground. 
were also somewhat vellnerable te 
ing parties from the fleet and t 
limited sorties as might come out 
city. 
in my day that was largely 
simple signals and by messenget 
special saulihe there. Our morale, 
ever, 


goes, 


was sensitive, because we h 


rather low level of training. 
stand the shock of a severe repuls. 


was faulty.” 


found that the general was a butcl 
a very 
Revolution had raised to military 
a rank amateur. 


irritated by my constant requests and i importunitic ' 
ever, his wife told him that he was a fool not to let m¢ 


try out my ideas, 
in which case he would get the credit. So he let me pr 


ceed.” 


“Then that solved that problem,” 





as she rather thought they mig! 


said Alexar 


As to physical vulnerabilit 
we were of course vulnerable to ¢ 
fire, especially from the fleet, except 


wr 
W 


\V 
yy 


; 


So far as signal communicatior 


hiss seal 


me fearful that our infantry could not 


B 


sides, the training of the high comn 


N 


“Was the commander incon 
tent?”’ asked a junior member 

“He was, indeed,” affirmed 
poleon. “When I first arrived ther 


ordinary butcher—whom th 


At first he was m ich 


low 


i 


Ct WOTk 
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hat Not » all. The staff was harder to deal with than the general. They knew just 
Bur # ir profession to add to the difficulties. We had constantly to struggle 
le et dogmas in order to get effective assistance for measures that seemed Yi / 
SeSt as sto every enlightened officer in our corps.” [/ Hil / \ 
neul t the picture, exclaimed Sherman. He almost snorted contempt. “You a f; 
der t re Ul inst a lot of fellows who worked by set-rules.”” / \ 
' » much trouble with them,” went on Napoleon, “that I had 
ler ¢ »» xk that my old commander, du Teil, come to us as chief of artillery. He 
© on xs aging and ill, but he was my former teacher and warm friend, and he / 
DE ab wpported me with all the power of his high rank.” | 
poning We have a good picture now,” said Saxe, “‘of the situation of our own 
_ ;. How about the enemy?” 
The gun-fire from their fleet was considerable, but 
cannon in the city were generally inferior to ours, 
— i the enemy lacked mobility for any distant ventures 
” way from the town or from the fleet. The town, as you 
ae now, was strongly fortified, but if we could emplace our 
eh n to command the harbor and the water approaches 
ing « the town, then the fleet would be decidedly vulnerable 
rut wr fire, because our red-hot shot was very effective 
uper gainst ships; moreover the commercial district on the 
_ water front would be at our mercy. We knew that the 
_— British reinforcements were the backbone of the defense, “Get the Hell 
vw nd it was reasonable to expect that, if the fleet could be out of bere!” 
ine sed away, the morale of the townsmen might be un- 
= wal to the task of dealing with us alone.” 
— How about the influence of the conditions of the the- 
oo ster?” asked Caesar. 
pt There were no special natural obstacles,” replied Na- o> Tekeon, 
- pe ooleon, “but distance and visibility were critical factors. 
“ 7 There was only one locality from which we could control 
es e harbor and pound the city’s water-front with really 
a good effect. That locality was the promontory across unable to undertake a serious offensive, but, assisted by 
My ¢ harbor from the town. I have shown it there, on the the fleet, he may be able to hold his own against forces 
wre ketch. From this promontory there was excellent obser- even much superior to ours. If, however, the fleet can be 
ade, ion, but the British had protected 1 it by a redoubt with disposed of, the city may surrender rather than hazard a 
er mall garrison; moreover, our approac hes to the redoubt long siege. 
" " were flanked by the British fleet.’ “That is correct,” approv ed Napoleon. “You see now 
= What influence was exerted on your operations by the that it is definitely wrong to take as our object the de- 
; : able results of failure?’ asked someone. struction of the enemy med forces. All that is necessary 
: A very great influence, indeed,” was the reply. “If 1s to get nid of the fleet and then, by bombardment or the 
api edid not crush the revolt, enemies would arise every- effective threat thereof, to attack the morale of the city. 
- where—enemies both foreign and domestic. As to my- “That settles the object,’ announced Casar, “‘and so 
I might be guillotined. Now, for the influence of makes it easier for us to consider plans, because the object, 
oe tis factor on the enemy: The British would not consider as our principles show, is the first factor to consider in 
in t justifiable to risk severe losses in ships. The towns- selecting an objective. After all, the forming of a plan 
Sa people could be reasonably certain that prompt surrender 1s merely the selection of an objective and of methods of 
, = would involve only the punishment of a few ring-leaders; retaining it or of obtaining it. 
can o the other hand, they had good reasons to fear that pro- “To soles up the next step in our outline,” went on 
= nged resistance might exasperate the French govern- Napoleon, “ the plans open to the enemy all revolve about 
zo ds ment to such an extent that the fate of the city, when it keeping us away from the city, and especially from that 
How nnally | ll, would be terrible to contemplate.” critical promontory which, if it comes into our hands, will 
wee es t would you say, then,” asked Sherman, “to a imperil the city. We can rule out a general offensive, as 
r . nclus n as to relative combat strength about as fol- the enemy has not sufficient means. We can also rule out 
eae ws: We have insufficient forces to invest the town; but surrender, at least until the fleet has been forced away. 
a. on — against critical objectives we may be There remain the possibilities: first, that the enemy may 
ble to deprive the city of the support of the British fleet consolidate his defenses; second, that he may reinforce 
and to ined great damage on the port. The enemy is and improve the defense of the promontory; third, that 






























Alexander would like you.” 





he may make sorties against us. [These things are within 
his ¢ apabilities, and it would be unwise to assume that he 
will not do them—all of them.” 

‘So you conclude,’’ summarized Foch, “that the enemy 
will defend and improve his defensive works, at least 
until the feet can be forced away, and that he may also 
reinforce and improve the redoubt, and may make raids 
or limited-objective attacks against you.” 

“You are quite right,” agreed Napoleon. ‘Now as to 
plans open to you. As Caer said, we must select an ob- 
jective for each plan, and determine methods of attaining 
the objective. One plan would be to take the city as the 
initial objective for our attack.’ 

“Another would be to take the promontory as the 
initial objective,”’ said Alexander, ‘“‘and I think we ought 
to attack it very soon, before they can reinforce it.’ 

“Yes,” said Napoleon. “My Plan 1 is to take the 
promontory by surprise attack; Plan 2, to take it by main 
strength, if necessary; Plan 3, to concentrate against part 
of the city and assault it. It was out of the question to 
attack all along the line against the city; so | would not 
list that as a projected pli in. It may be of interest to 
know, however, that this last was the plan suggested by 
the government in Paris.’ 

"7 suppose some brass-hat in Paris worked it out in de- 
tail, dazzled the government with it, and sent it down 
to be done,” said Bill Smith. 

“Yes,” nodded Napoleon, “‘the fact is that a very dis- 
tinguished regular ofhicer prepared it.” 

“Another dogmatist!"’ exclaimed Sherman. “The fel- 
low’s mind must have worked in patterns. When he 
thought of a siege, he automatically pictured one method 

a complete i investment, methodical approach, a bom- 
bardment, and then an assault at selected points all along 
the line. No doubt he talked learnedly about this in- 

variable method of his—probably said that these were the 
‘principles’ of siege warfare. A rule artist! Bah!” 

“He followed a conventional method,” said Saxe, “in- 
stead of using common sense. We'd been trying for 
generations to break them of that sort of thing. But you 
see how it hangs on. It hangs on for lack of a clear con- 
cept of what the principles really are.’ 

“Now if we concentrated against part of the city,” went 
on Napoleon, “we might succeed, but the losses would 
certainly be relatively heavy and the cost of failure very 
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great. I had no wish to try that method unt 
tempted the two others, since they had bett 
success at less cost. However, | kept this Pla: 
for, as Bourcet had indicated, it may be help 
to have several branches, so that you can h 
native to fall back upon.” 

“So then,”’ 
to adopt Plan 1.” 

“In detail,” said Napoleon, “I decided to mak: 
ordinated surprise attack under cover of darkness 
the redoubt, this attack being preceded by a diver 
a battery against the fleet so as to fo, 
across the harbor and dean hostile attention away 


commented Alexander, “your . 


executed by 


my decisive attack; my immediate object being to sip 
the promontory and emplace cannon there to control ; 
in order, finally 
capture the town with minimum strain on the moral, 


harbor and the city’s water-front, 


our inf: untry. 
“That seems simple enough,” said the flushed 
member who had previously commented, and w! 
for some time been trying to match drink for deinl 1k wit 
Alexander. “I didn’t mean to be funny, ” he added pla 
tively, as the assemblage burst into roars of laughter 
“That calls for a drink all around,” said Alexa 
“I'm going to have ‘em break out a lot of that sp 
. Life in Hades,” after a suital 
‘has certainly been misrepresented abroad. Wit 
plenty of good stuff like this sent down from Oly 
with the personal compliments of Zeus, and with a go 
laugh like that every now and then, I think I could st 
for a lot of Hell for a long time to come. Especially, 
added, “‘with the p Reda. suburb only a short stroll dow 
the river.” 
“Quite 
slyly. 
“You're telling me! 


nectar he went on, 


interval, ‘ 


attractive-——some of them,” remarked 
” exclaimed Alexander. 

“L suppose,’ said Casar, “‘that’s modern slang for ‘F: 
tu, Brute!’ I'll have to practice these new colloquial isms 
They’re exactly suited to my brief and pointed style 

“They ought to be members of this Club,’ 


Alexander w caeuale. 


continued 
“They're just as much soldiers as ¥ 
are. It’s that damn’d Hercules.” 

“What's he got to do with it?” 
member, belligerently. 


inquired the 


““He’s a charter member, and he’s been on the Board 
Governors since long before my time,” said Alexander 
resentfully, “and he'll never forgive the Amazons. He 
blackballs ‘em every time we put their names up Its 
ridiculous, too, for he’s not a real army officer; he’s jus 
sort of primitive gun-man.”” 
commented the junior membe 
“I move —”’ 


“Tha’s an outrage,” 
rising unsteadily. 


“While I don’t want to change the subject too a 
ruptly,” interrupted Foch mildly, “‘it’s really auger 
how aptly that Toulon operation lends itself to the app 
cation of our principles.” 

“Oh, they'll work in any situation 
him. 


” Sherman assured 
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discussion tonight. 


over the mind. . 


Marshal insisted, “that it 
a so clearly the contrast between the plan pro- 
1at we might call a conventional strategist, and 
ypted by the distinguished soldier now in our 


But joint is, the } 


it’s noc so remarkable,’ demurred Napoleon, “if you 
membc that I had been doing considerable work of a 


undred nature, im coast defense. In fact I had once sur- 
eved a very similar harbor while | was visiting my home 
( ors 
It was a fine piece of work by any standard,” averred 
Sherman, “and I heartily agree that it shows the difference 


between a real thinker and the fellows who take what's 
nded down to them without thinking. What hap- 
pened when you launched your surprise attack?” 

“It failed,” said Napoleon, “because the general had 
ot given us quite enough infantry to do the job. After 
chat I fell back on Plan 2. The British, of course, had 
mmediately reinforced the redoubt strongly. Then, hav- 

g failed to take it when it was actually weak, I had to 
take it by creating relative weakness in that redoubt, in 
spite of its increased strength—that 1 1S, by concentrating 
dditional power of my own against it. This took time 
nd called for systematic preparation, just as was the case 

n assaulting the trench systems of the late World War.” 

“Seems to me,” stuttered the now thoroughly-inebri- 
ed junior member, “that you violated the principle 
there. The principle is, ‘if you fail to take one objective, 
witch to another; don’t go on hammering at the old 
one!’ ‘ 

‘T'll match you another rule for that,” said Bill. “ ‘TE 
you fail to get your objective, adhere to it anyway in 
spite of everything, but try to get it in some other 
way.” A 

“Asa matter of fact,”’ remarked Saxe, “neither of these 
ideas is a principle. They are both methods, and if you 
se either as an invariable rule, you get into trouble. 
That’s the essence of the idea that brought up all this 
Heady stuff, that nectar of yours, 
Alec,” he added as the junior member slid noisily from 
us chair to the floor. 

“Put him to bed,” said Alexander. ‘These moderns 

et include a lot of softies. That fellow,” he went 

as the j junior member was borne away, “‘is a typical 
victim of those ‘set-rules to be avoided’ that we've been 
talking about.” 

“He’s a victim both of the set-rules and of your nectar,” 
firmed Cesar. “They both exercise a numbing influence 
. But about this objective business, the 

real truth is chat you adhere to it or you change it de- 
pending on which plan has the best chance of success in 
attaining your object. In short, you apply our principles.’ 

“Of course!” said Foch. “And, in the Toulon case, it 
seems that even after our initial failure, we still have bet- 
ter chances of success if we keep after the promontory 
than if we change the immediate objective to the city it- 
elf. Please proceed, Sire.” 


“The staff kept interfering,’ 


” resumed Napoleon, “and 
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I had to invent new dogmas to neutralize their old ones; 
so I told them that it was for the artillery to take fortresses, 
and for the infantry to garrison them. Pétain said nearly 
the same thing during the World War, and of course 
there’s a germ of truth in it. Of course if I had had 
modern tanks, | would have seized that redoubt in a trice, 
instead of going through all that slow and laborious ef- 
fort to get it ie a great concentration of artillery. As it 
was, lemever, [ brought in new cannon and set them up 
in batteries, every one serving a certain purpose and lo- 
cated and equipped accordingly another example of our 
principles. Some batteries kept the city busy, while we 
did our real work elsewhere. 


Orhers occupied the atten 
tion of the fleet. 


And, without being too obvious about it, 
we put in the rest so that we could bring overwhelming 
fire on the redoubt. The hostile hire gave us some troub le 
in emplacing the cannon and manning them. One very 
expose ‘d but important battery was frequent deserted by 
its crew; so | put a si 


of Fearless Men’, 


gn in front of it, “The Battery of 
and that was enough to do the business. 
You know what Frenchmen are!” 
“So finally,” said Sherman, 
fire and assaulted the redoubt.’ 
“So we did,” said N apoleon. “The redoubt fell. As 
the enemy fled out, we pushed our cannon in, and up on 
to the promontory . 
city surrendered.” 
“And good old Boney,’ 


hiccough, 


“you let go with an intense 


Then the fleet sailed away, and the 
’ said Alexander with a slight 
“rode into town and spent the night making 
out requisitions for ammunition and spare parts. 
“Nerts!” solemnly, immediately 
thereafter looking highly pleased with himself. 
“Tt was a triumph!” 


exclaamed Casar, 


acclaamed Foch. “A triumph 


against the enemy, and against circumstances also 
against foes in his own camp.” 


“Tt was a triumph for the scientific method,”” amended 

Saxe. “Napoleon saw facts as they were; traditions, max 
ims, and old dogmas meant nothing to him.’ 
* said Alexander, “I think you've really 
put your thumb on it there. If I understood Aristotle 
tonight, he would say that Napoleon was a real scientist, 
mine he knew how to test his facts, how to organize 
them into a body of useful knowledge, 
them to make his art effective.’ 

“I see now,’ 


“Fooling ida 


and how to use 


‘chat it was because he was a 
scientist that he was such an effective artist. 


said Foch, ‘ 
By com 
parison, the bunglers who made his work so difficult were 
mere artisans, working by set-rules.’ 

“That’s it,’ 
mon-sense versus dogmatism; the scientist opposed to the 
rule-artist.”” 

“Well,” 
been a great reunion. Drinks, reminiscences, rough-house 
—we’re used to that; but an argument that gets some 
where—that’s something new. What's the matter with 
you?” he addressed a club servant, who had suddenly ap- 
peared at his elbow. 

“Gentlemen,” 


’ agreed Sherman. “It was a case of com- 


“the dawn ts here, and it’s 


said Alexander, 


said the waiter, “‘there’s a brass hat in 
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the lobby— -personal aide to Pluto. Says he has urgent 
orders for Captain William Smith, Infantry, U.S.A.” 

The aide, a towering vague figure, loomed in the 
smoky room. ‘“The commander-in-chief of Hades regrets 
to inform you, Captain Smith, that your presence here, if 
not totally unauthorized, 1s at least premature. There has 
been a gross administrative error in your case. The fact 
is that, even for a soldier, your head is pretty hard, and 
the surgeons have done une xpectedly well with your brain 
box. Here are the orders revoking your assignment to 
Hades and directing you to report immediately to the 
surface of Earth.” 

“Oh, I hope there’s no need of that,’’ remonstrated 
Bill. “Maybe the Chief of Hoplites can arrange a mutual 
transfer. I want to stay here with these fellows.” 

“The interests of the government, Captain Smith,” re- 
lied the aide in that same suave and final manner that 
Bill had frequently encountered on Earth, “will not per- 
mit an exception in your case. You will be transferred 
back to your old station at once. Existing policy — ”” 
“Policy be damned!”’ interrupted Bill, Hushed with ex- 
citement and nectar. “I don’t want to go. I've put in 
seventeen years of service, and I deserve some considera- 
tion. . . . I'll take this up with the Big Shot in person. 
I'll see if —” 

With awful suddenness the room became black 
night. Someone mee out, “It’s Pluto! The Old Man 
himself is coming!” Bill clutched at the table, but the 
table was no il there. The next instant a terrible 
voice, that shook the Trans-Stygian United Service Club 
to its foundations, thundered in his ear, “Get the Hell 
out of here!” 


Bill felt himself falling, rising. . . . 
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* * * * 


‘Here, drink this,’ cooed the nurse. 

Bill drank, y- ‘What do you | 
the principles, doctrines, and methods of 
mumbled, sinking back on the pillows. 

“Nothing. But you musn’t talk,” replied the curse 
“Plenty of officers in this man’s army in the s 
continued Bill, unmindful of the admoniti Onh 
they don’t know it. That doesn’t stop ‘em from talking 
Lot of loose talk. . . . Take that directive 5 
mine... .) 


automatically. 


though. 


“You musn’t excite yourself about such things no 
interrupted the nurse in her most soothing bedside ma; 
ner. 

“T've got to, ’ Bill insisted. ““Muddled ideas on fund, 
mentals make for muddled thinking; and muddled thi 
ing loses battles and wars. | know what it’s all about now 
but I had to go to Hell to find out. Aristotle sure know: 
his stuff, and old Saxe - 


“Really, you must be quiet,” 


> 


’ pleaded the nurse 

Captain Smith surveyed his ministering angel wit 
impersonal approval. “Alexander would like you. he 
told her, confidentially. He sighed a long sigh. “Th 
afraid, though, that they wouldn’t let you in the Club 
Hercules blackballed the Amazons, you know, and the 
say that Frederick the Great won't tolerate women on th: 
premises. Casar would be for you, all right, and Na 

leon, but — ” 

“Get the doctor, quick,” 
orderly at the door. 

“Skip it, sister,” protested Bill, closing his eyes. “I'| 
be all right — when I get. . . over this . . 


exclaimed the nurse to the 


. Nectar jag 





IF THE CONDUCT OF WAR could be reduced to a single volume of generalities this 
would have been done long ago, and we should now have a few rules that would 
give the complete precepts for success. Tabulations of “‘principles of war” have 
been made, but when they are applied to cases it is found that the most brilliant 
victories have been won by a flagrant violation of one or more of these “immutable” 


principles —Gatcu. 
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Art llery Support in Attack 


in R. H. Cast 


Pkt VIOUS article in this magazine, entutled 
Hicching the Infanery-Arullery Team in At- 
‘ gave some general ideas about coérdination 

f the fire of artillery and the maneuver of infantry. It 
explained in detail the latest method developed at the 

ld Artillery School for answering calls from the front 

ne infantry units for emergency fires, but covered only 

general a method which might be used by the infantry 

o arrange for prepared or “Schedule” fires from the direct 

support ‘artillery. The purpose of this article is to explain 

a detail how infantry commanders might cooperate with 

che commanders of the supporting artillery battalions to 
obtain the maximum results from the fire power avail- 
ible. The basic purpose of all such planning must be to 

ve the fire plan of the artillery te in directly with the 
maneuver plan of the infantry. Of course the compre- 
ensiveness of such planning will vary in every situation, 
but in each case the plan should be the most nearly com- 
olete and far-seeing one permitted by the information and 
time available. 

Now let us look at this co6perative method of arranging 
for schedule fires. The underlying principle of it 1s that 
the infantryman takes active steps to obtain a fire plan 
suited to his scheme of maneuver, instead of waiting for 
the artilleryman to come and offer his wares. It embodies 
-wo ideas that are not contained in the tactical doctrine 
of infantry at the present time. The first is that infantry 
commanders prepare and furnish to the artillery, when- 
ever possible, a chart showing the expected development 
f the attack. The second specifies that the infantry 
regimental commander should have a representative work 
with the artillery battalion staff while the detailed artil- 
lery fire plan 1s being prepared. 

Let us take up these ideas in detai: and see how they 
it into the picture. We must first remember that the 
method to be described is in addition to all efforts toward 
-oordination between these two combatant arms provided 
in our present doctrine. It applies only to the codrdina- 
tion between the direct support artillery battalion and the 
nfantry unit it is supporting, which normally i is the in- 
tantry regiment. An infantry regiment may start an at- 
tack with only one battalion in the assault but usually 
the regimental commander will be compelled to assist or 
replace that battalion before the battle is over. For this 
reason it is thought best to have the regimental com- 


mander m — arrangements for artillery support in most 
Situatior 


Liu 


The first ide is that of furnishing the artillery a graphic 
representation of the expected development of the attack. 
This chart is nothing more nor less than an overlay, map, 


aerial ough or some other map substitute, with 
ae 
t. Its 


‘o formation regarding the infantry drawn upon 
ild show the infantry zones of action to include 





A rigid schedule of fires is 
seldom the most efficient be- 
cause an attack just does not 
progress as planned. 


the battaligns, the line of departure, and lines drawn 
through various points we expect the forward elements of 
the attacking sso to reach at stated times. It should 
show where we estimate these elements will be at about 
every thirty minutes from H-hour to the limit of time 
the man preparing the chart feels safe in attempting to 
guess how his troops will advance. (See Figure 2.) This 
chart is not necessarily made out by the infantry regi- 
mental staff. In situations approaching stabilization it 
may be made out by higher headquarters. 

The purposes of this chart are to furnish the infantry 
representative going to the artillery battalion a basic time 
schedule to assist him in arranging for continuous fire 
— and to give the artillery a graphic picture of the 
infantry plans. It is useful as a guide for directing artil- 
lery observers in their attempts to watch the infantry 
advance. 

The other idea, that of sending an infantryman to assist 
the artillery staff in the preparation of the detailed fire 
plan, is of the utmost import ance. This ofhcer is the most 
important infantry link in the chain that should bind the 
infantry and artillery plans together. He is the man who 
has the job of conv erting the glittering generalities of fire 
support mentioned in combat orders into a definite scheme 
suited to the infantry plan. He should not only be entirely 
familiar with the attack plans of his commander but 
should have considerable tactical judgment. This indi- 
cates that either the regimental executive or S-3 should 
go if possible. If neither can be spared then certainly the 
assistant S-3 should go. 

The basic reason for sending this officer to the artillery 
is expressed best in the words of an experienced infantry 
officer. He said, “Artillery support in battle is vital not 
to the artillery but to the infantry. It is an accepted prin- 
ciple in every-day affairs of life for one to be present or to 
have a representative present when matters of importance 
to himself are being decided.” 

Another reason for the infantryman’s presence is mani 
fested by the capabilities of the artilleryman who prepares 
the detailed fire plan. The artillery battalion commander 
is so occupied with command duties at this time that he 


‘can do no more than give general directives and let his 


staff work out the details of the fire plan. He must super- 

vise the occupation of the position by his battalion or, if 
the unit is already in position, he is generally busy direct- 
ing its fire in support of the advance guard or to cover 
the development of the infantry. The man on his staff 
who usually works out the fire plan is his S-3, who is a 
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FIGURE 1 
Situation Map, Ist Infantry. 


captain or lieutenant. This officer, like other field artil- these concentrations will be sent direct to the batteries 
lery officers below field gt: ide, will have received little the battalion, but others must be forwarded to the artiller 
technical traning. T lone officers of battery grade are regimental headquarters as requests for fires to be dein 
trained in general to place fire quickly and accurately on ered by adjacent or general support battalions. Thos: 
any target presented to them. The technical training forw arded must be approved by higher headquarters 
necessary to become proficient in this, including gunnery, _ before being sent on to the proper units. Hence we se 
communications, transport and ammunition supply, re- that time eal communications are of great ne ge 
quires so much time that little tactical training in the Often the artillery fire plan will have to he approved ar 
operations of combined arms can be given. The refore the disseminated in fragmentary form. Because time will b 
artillery S-3 will have little knowledge of the detailed fire of such great importance it is best to have the plan pr 
needs of the infantry. However he should be thoroughly pared whines artillery channels of communication a1 
familiar with the fire capabilities and limitations of his available. 
own battalion and other artillery units available to assist Let us apply this method to a concrete case by working 
in the fire support of the infantry regiment concerned. out an illustrative problem. In this situation the rst D 
Now if we bring together the infantryman, who can vision is to attack a hostile reénforced brigade which ha 
point out in detail the needs of the infantry, and the artil- organized a defensive position. The division command 
leryman, who ts familiar with the possibilities of the artil- decided to attack with brigades abreast, the 2d Bri 
lery, they will be able to work out the most efficient on the right and envelop the hostile left (south) Ak 
detailed plan of artillery support in the shortest ime and The 1st Brigade is to attack with regiments abreast The 
with the least amount of lost motion. Of course it would 1st Infantry, which is to make the main effort of th 
be best to have the two commanders concerned work out _ brigade, 1s on the left. Its zone of action, together wit 
this plan, but command functions will generally preclude certain information of the hostile position which was ol 
this. tained from aerial protographs, is shown in Figure | Th 
At first glance it appears that the fire plan could be mission of this regiment is to capture Dodge Hill. 1! 
worked out best by having the artillery S-3 come to the _tst Battalion, 1st Field Artillery, is to support the attack 
infantry headquarters, but we must not forget the artil- of this regiment. The infantry regimental S-3 learn 
lery problem. We must remember that every concentra- _ the comets of this unit that ample artillery ai 
tion decided upon must be computed by some battery tion would be available and that little direct artiller. sup 
commander prior to the time it 1s to be fired. Some of port could be expected from the general support ery 
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FIGURE 2 
Anticipated development of attack of the 1st Infantry to include the capture of Geronimo Hill 


as the medium regiment would be kept busy on missions 


assigned by higher headquarters. One of those missions 
is the neutralization with smoke of hostile observation on 
Dodge Hill. There is to be a thirty-minute artillery 
reparation prior to the attack. During this period the 
direct support artillery is to fire on the forward part of the 
I ostile position. 

Immediately after obtaining this information the S-2 
and S-3 of the 1st Infantry sat down to work out the 
anticipated development of the attack. In doing this they 
took into consideration the following factors: "Fae, the 
infantry plan of attack including the specific missions as- 
signed to battalions; second, the information available 
regarding the hostile dispositions; third, the terrain over 
which the attack was to pass; fourth, the amount of artil- 
ler support available. The result, which was approved by 
the regimental commander, is shown in Figure 2. 

As soon as this was approved S-3 took it to the artillery 
headquarters to arrange for fire support. His first duty 
upon arrival is to explain the infantry plan of attack to 
the members of the artillery staff available. He did this 
in the following words: 

As you know, our regiment is attacking with the rst 
and 2d Battalions abreast, rst on the left. This map 
shows how we anticipate the action will develop during 
the early stages of the attack. The first mission of the 
Ist Bartalion 1s to capture Geronimo Hill. It is to do this 
bv having one company attack the hill frontally while 


anot! walle up Beef Creek. This creek has very little 





water in it and flows through an arroyo from 15 to 20 teet 
deep, about 30 or 40 feet wide with very steep banks 
After capture of Geronimo Hill this battalion is to push 
on and take Dodge Hill by envelopment from the north. 
“The 2d Beeralion i is to assist the 1st. Initially it ts to 
overrun the hostile works in its zone of action on the west 
slopes of Kiowa Hill. This battalion is to accomplish 
this by attacking frontally with the main effort on the 
right. We expect that it will push small groups with 
automatic rifles up the draw between Geronimo Hill and 
Kiowa Hill to out-Alank the resistance in its front. After 
capturing the works on Kiowa Hill the 2d Battalion is to 
yush on and attack Dodge Hill frontally. The colonel 
would like to have your fire plan fit this maneuver.”’ 
The next step is to prepare the fire plan. The infantry- 
man and the artillery S-3 sit down with the infantry chart 
and the necessary artillery paraphernz alia and start to 
work. The infantryman says that he would like all the 
known works on Geronimo Hill and on the west slopes 
of Kiowa Hill fired upon during the preparation, pointing 
out the areas covered by circles Gombe red 1 tog in Figure 
3. The artilleryman then covers the map with a piece of 
overlay paper and draws 200-yard circles covering these 
areas, tentatively assigning them to batteries by sticking 
colored pins in ‘then, am color representing a different 
battery. He studies a moment and then tells the infan 
tryman that he can cover those areas in the thirty minutes 
and have time left to fire for a short time on three addi- 
tional areas. Our infantry S-3 then studies the map and 
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FIGURE 3 


Map showing schedule concentrations to be delivered by the 1st Battalion, 


Ist Field Artillery, in support of the captur 


Geronimo Hill. 


requests that this fire be placed on the areas numbered 
‘10, 13, and 17. The map does not show any hostile works 
on the knoll covered by 17, but he knows that if the 
enemy is not occupying this point at the start, he will 
place troops there as soon as he discovers the maneuver 
of the 1st Battalion. 

They are now ready to prepare the sequence of these 
fires. The artilleryman says that he can cover three of 
these targets at a time and asks if any particular sequence 
is desired. The infantryman tells him that, as hostile fire 
from areas 1, 2, and 3, will likely be most dangerous to 
the infantry when they leave the line of departure, it 
would be best to have the preparation fires fall on these 
areas just before H-hour. The artilleryman now starts 
preparing his time chart (see Figure 4) allowing five min- 
utes for concentrations numbered from 1 to g and three 
minutes for concentrations number 10, 13, and 17. He 
leaves three-minute intervals between fires to change the 
laying and to cool the guns. 

Thus the hiring schedule for the preparation is pre- 
pared. If time is pressing the artilleryman can make an 
overlay of these fires. He will mark on the overlay which 
ones are assigned to each battery, and will hand it to an 
assistant with instructions to prepare and send a copy to 
each battery. This allows the battery commanders to start 
figuring their data. The time chart can be sent down later 
as it will not be needed at the guns until shortly before 
the fires are to begin. 





The coordinating team next considers the fires wanted 
during the period from H-hour to H plus 30 minutes 
They decide that fires on targets 1 to g will support tl 
attack best during this period. The infantryman also x 
quests fire on the area marked 15. He has no knowledg: 
of hostile dispositions 1 in this area, but he does know that 
it is a logical place to locate an automatic wes apon to pr re 
vent infiltration up the draw between Geronimo Hill an 
Kiowa Hill. These two officers continue to work out t 
fire support in this manner, always trying to bring dow: 
artillery fire on the points most dangerous to the infantry 
maneuver. They consider logical as well as known loc 
They try to have the ini 
fire fall on each area, before direct hostile fire from thes 
points can cause casualties to the attacking infantry. [| 
time chart ts so arranged that fire is lifted from « ach are 
before it endangers our troops in their expected advan 

This illustration carries the attack only through th 
capture of Geronimo Hill. In as much as some reorga : 

zation by the 1st Battalion will be necessary atter che 
capture of this hill, the infantryman at artillery head 
quarters must make arrangements for the protection 0! 
the infantry until it is re: ady to go on. The first dange! 
is fire from the hostile rear positions. This is met by 
having each artillery battery alternate fire on two targets 
until the infantry is ready to resume the attack. [/)¢ next 
danger is the liability of counter attack by the coemy 
The information 


tions for hostile resistance. 


available seems to indicate thor th 
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H HOUR 
-30 -26 -22 -18 -4 -10 -6 -24 


SERIES A 
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Ficure 4. Time chart for the schedule fires. 
e vertical lines are two-minute time intervals. T he numbers under each battery letter designate th 
entrations to be fired by each battery (see Figure 3). The short horizontal lines in each battery sec- 
tion of the chart show when each concentration is to be fired. The figure above the line is the number 
f the concentration. The figure below the line is the number of rounds to be fired. For example, Bat- 
ry A fires 112 rounds on concentration number 6 during the period, H-30 to H-25. The groups at the 























ON CALL li2 RDS EACH 
BTRY ABC 
GROUP G /2 21 II 
GROUP H I2 21 i4 
GROUP 1 2223 24 


‘tom of the chart are call fires to be fired to meet hostile counter attacks. If a call comes in for group 
G, A fires concentration 12, B 21, and C 11 


enemy has reserves in the draws south of Dodge Hill 
ind a study of the map and terrain convinces the infantry 
§-3 that a counter attack from this direction, while the 
ist Battalion is consolidating | its gains on Geronimo Hill, 
has the best chance of success. He and the artilleryman 
then work out groups of fires to meet attacks from this 
m8 The results of their efforts are groups G, H, and 
in Figure 4. No one knows when these fires will be 
=a so they are to be fired on call. The artillery does 
not depend upon the infantry alone for these calls but 
instructs all artillery observers to watch for the counter 
attack. When the call comes all batteries leave their 
normal fires and respond immediately. 

The infantryman next looks for the possibility of hostile 
fire outside of the rst Infantry zone of action. He notes 
that the hostile dispositions in the zone of the 2d Infantry 
on Kiowa and Comanche Hills are able to bring fire 
on the 2d Battalion of his regiment, so he requests that 
these be neutralized. The result of this request is that 
the commander of the supporting artillery battalion asks 
his rer: mental commander to have the areas marked A, 
B, and C, neutralized. It is quite certain that the 2d 
Infant’y will have requested this neutralization to support 


its own attack, but that does not prevent the ist Infantry 
from requesting the same fires. 

The fire plans are now complete for the first phase of 
the action, which is the capture of Geronimo Hill. As 
the infantry will likely spend an indeterminate time pre- 
paring to continue the atttack, the artilleryman closes his 
time chart at this time and calls the fires in support of 
the attack from H-hour to 2 plus 120 “‘Series A.” 

Having completed series A of the fire plan, the next 
step for the two coordinators is to prepare schedule fires 
for the reduction of the rest of the hostile position. In as 
much as the infantry: S-3 cannot predict at this time the 
progress of the attack after the last known hostile works 
are taken, this part of the plan will be shorter than series 
A. It will be carried only far enough to protect the in- 
fantry as they capture the hostile regimental reserve line. 
This second series should generally start with the same 
fires which ended the previous one. The actual firing 
of this group which will be known as “Series B,” will be 
coordinated with the resumption of the attack by the 1st 
Battalion, 1st Infantry, in accordance with information 
received from the commander of that unit. This informa- 
tion should reach the artillery at least ten minutes before 
the attack is resumed. 
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There is no information as to how the enemy will dis- 
pose his reserve to protect Dodge Hill. However a study 
of the terrain will indicate certain areas where he might 
logically place troops, and concentrations can be com- 
puted to place fire on these areas. These fires will be 
known as “Call mission” and will be fired upon request 
of the infantry. Check points will also be selected to be 
used by artillery liaison officers in calling for fire on targets 
of opportunity during the latter stages of the attack. 


There were two conditions regarding the artillery stated 
in this problem that do not alw: ays obtain in action. The 
first was that the 1st Battalion, 1st Field Artillery, 
not expect help in its direct support mission. The other 
was that an unlimited supply of ammunition w 
able 


could 


was avail- 
the fring capacity of the guns rather than the 
ammunition supply controlled the amount of fire support 
that could be given. 

In situations where additional artillery support is avail- 
able the artillery codrdinator decides which fires will be 
delivered by his own battalion and which will be re- 
quested from other units. The infantryman simply desig- 
nates the areas he wants covered with fire. If these addi- 
tional fires are to be delivered by 155-mm. howitzers the 
infantryman should assure himself that none of them are 
placed less than five hundred yards in front of the leading 
infantry elements. 


In cases where an unlimited amount of ammunition is 
not available, and this will often be true, the fire plan must 
be made to fit the situation. The artillery battalion com- 
mander will consult with the commander of the supported 
infantry unit and then decide how much ammunition 
will be allocated to each phase of the action. The fire co- 
ordinators take into consideration how much ammunition 
is available for each phase and plan accordingly. The work 
of the infantry coérdinator becomes more difficult in such 
circumstances. He must see that the infantry receives the 
maximum assistance from the fire power available. In 
order to do this he must decide what areas are most dan- 
gerous to his unit and request fires accordingly. 


The information given in the foregoing problem 1s 
about as complete as we can expect in any situation, 
usually we will have less. This particular situation was 
used to bring out all the principles involved. The fire 
plan and time schedule must be less extensive in situations 
where less information is available. The only rule that 
can be given is, “Know the situation and do the best you 
can.” A study of the terrain from the viewpoint of ‘the 
hostile defensive tactics will indicate areas to be fired upon 
even though we do not know that those particular areas 
are occupied. 


So much for the planning of arullery support. Now for 
a word or two about the delivery of this fire. A rigid 
schedule of fires is seldom the most efficient because an 
attack just does not progress as planned. To be efficient 
the schedule must be flexible. The field artillery has devel- 
oped methods to insure this flexibility, but we as infantry- 
men are not interested in these methods. We are, how- 
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ever, vitally interested in how we can obtair 
the artillery fire plan to meet existing con 
stated in the previous article, the commande: 
fantry assault battalion is in the best positior 
changes to meet the realities of the situation. 1as 
artillery liaison officer with him. If the inf ~_ 
mental representative is the most important infa: :ry | ni | 
this artillery liaison officer is the vital artillery |ink jp; 
He must 

who can be relied upon to use good judgme: 

To be effective he must be thoroughly fam 
with the fire plan of his unit. He must be prep 1 at 
times to request any changes in the fire plan needed 
fit the changing situation. These requests may | 


infantry-< urtillery cooperative chain. 


situation. 


changes of the entire time schedule, partial changes int 
schedule, refiring or lifting of any concentration or { 


on targets of opportunity. 


The question may be asked: W hy prepare a time sche 
First 
is easier to change an existing schedule than it is to mak 
one up piece-meal as the attack progresses. Second 
fire support by time schedule will nearly always b 
fective during the early stages of the attack. Later it wi 
generally be “simpler to call tor changes in the s 
than to request individual fires. 


ule if it will almost surely have to be changed? 


This method of planning for fire support will, in man 
situations, require the infantry regimental commander t 
issue more detailed instructions to his battalion 


manders than is customary at the present ume. If 

stepping on the toes of the battalion commanders allow 
the planning for more efficient fire support, which in tur 
brings success at the cost of fewer Doughboy lives, ther 
let the toes be stepped on. The battalion command: 
must remember the detailed instructions are but incidenta 
to the mission he has been given. If, at any time, the 
conditions facing him require it, he should not hesitat: 
to make any changes necessary to carry out that mission 
He must also remember that he can, through the artillery 
liaison officer accompanying him, secure changes i in the 
artillery fire plan necessary to fit the actualities of the 


battlefield. 


The foregoing deals with methods of procedure. ‘The: 
methods were tried out in the field exercises at the Field 
Artillery School last spring and worked successfully. It 
is not claimed that this method is ideal, but it is hoped 
that this article will cause some thought along this line 
either to improve the system outlined here or to develop 
a better one of securing more efficient artillery support for 
attacking infantry. In most cases the infantry regimental 
commander is the best man to make detailed pl uns for 
artillery coéperation because the infantry regiment 1s the 
command normally supported by the artillery fire direc- 
tion unit which is the battalion. However all wy trymen 
must remember that, regardless of methods, ‘ ruillery 
support is vital, not to the artillery but to the inf nery, 
and they should never stop seeking ways of securiny, more 
efficient results from the artillery fire power av ailal 
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JURNAL has recently published several excel- 
1 | rticles on that eternally interesting subject, 
' baie Hubbell 
facts but refrains from conclusions. | prophesy 
straint and discretion of the young man will 


Colonel Blech presents the view, gratefully 


nd the military man. 


-eived by us oldsters, that some of us are really pretty 
ood: but the young Britisher, Major Scudamore, spoils 
effect by pointing out that the present leaders of his 
ide their records in the World War seventeen 
5 ago although, when that war came on and the 
runes of the British Army were entrusted to those who 
d come to the front in the Boer War but twelve years 
in that nine out of 
welve leaders of the grade of lieutenant general and 
ove broke down, including the Chief of Staff! 
And now in the number just at hand your 


fore. the result was disastrous, 


“Arcadians”’ 
idly advocate a new promotion system involving 
seriodic involuntary retirement of a certain number of 
enor officers to make w ay for others who may not have 

gray hair in their heads and whose only claim upon the 

I am moved to encourage the 
ing men by adding a little fuel to the flame myself! 
For the last two or three years, Reserve officers have 

been discussing the connection between age and efficiency 


1V 1S superior ability. 


n their own component. As there was no Reserve in 1917, 
thas been necessary for them to use Regular Army con- 
litions of that time as a point of departure for their 
studies, with the result that they perhaps know more 
bout us along some lines than we do ourselves. Certain 
f the facts that have been elicited are of profound sig- 
nihcance to us. 

We usu ally assume, somewhat carelessly, that the post- 
war superiority of our Army in war experience, organiza- 

and equipment extends to personnel. But the as- 

mption will bear investigation. For the “Old Army’”’ 
the years immediately preceding the World War were 

ving ones. Its dwelling place was largely in that un- 
ki indh and uncomfortable land known as “the border,” 
nd to its tents to fry in summer and freeze in winter 
there came large numbers of officers recently uprooted 
trom pleasant estes by an accursed law invented in 1912 
nd “a wn as “The Manchu Law.” The law still exists 
ut its results are no longer so unpleasant. 

Summer suns, winter winds, floods and dust-storms did 

rest, and by 1917 the unwilling and the unfit had 
rgely fled to the retired list. Those who were left were a 
ean and nani race, accustomed to the very real discom- 
privations of field service, if not to the mental 
ind spiritual stress of actual war. As a whole the per- 


nn 


inel of the Army was never hardier or fitter than on 
Sor ( 1917. 


An incidental result of this elimination was a beneficial 


forts 





March of Time 


The Government has no in- 
terest in retaining on the ac- 
tive list beyond the age of 
52 anyone except he be a 
general officer prospect. 


reduction in the aver age age ot officers in all of the higher 
gr ades. In 1916 came an event which still further reduced 
these averages. The true me aning of the Europe an war 
fin: lly percol: ited, the incredib le h: ap pe ned and the Army 
was substantially increased. The number of colonels ot 
the four major branches jumped from 94 to 172, and when 
the smoke cleared away it was found that there were three 
colonels but 26 years out ot the Academy and that two ot 
the three were but 49 years of age. There was much shak 
ing of heads in the older generation! 

Te was of course inevitable that in the War a substantial 
portion of this 172 should have been retained for Im por 
tant duties in the service of the rear, but it might well be 
thought that the gre ater part of such an import: ant class 
As a matter of 
And of the 4g, all were general officers 
and only two were past 60 when war was declared. Not 


would have eventually reached the front. 
fact, only 49 did! 


one colonel who failed his promotion ever reached the 
front except to fail there. 
combat regiment on November 11, 1918, had reached the 


No one who commanded a 
gr: ide of ined on April 6, 1917. So muc h for experience 
shackled by age. 

T he ap plic: ition of the se f acts to our pre sent situation is 
that if war comes in this year of our Lord 1935, the class 
now 38 years out of West Point will furnish the oldest 
gradu: ite to re ach the front, doubtful 


are as hardy as 


assuming the 
pre mises that our senior officers of today 


were those of 1917. At least the class of ’ 


79, 38 years out 
in 1917, as is now the class of ’g7, furnished him for the 
World War. 
now, but none who came into contact with the roth 
Brigade of the 80th Division in the Argonne will forget 
the amazement and reverence with which we contem 
plated its hardy and gallant commander, Lloyd M. Brett 
62 years of age, veteran of the Indian Wars and Medal of 
Honor man. 


The latter class does not seem so old to us 


We felt him to be a miracle man and so he 
was. 

Page, down to the combat regiments of Nove mber 

1, 1918, we find that the oldest colonel on that date was 
52 years of age, which seems to indicate that our present 
officers of eleosin earlier than 1g08 cannot expect to serve 
their country other than in the comparative ease of camp 
and office unless they achieve the grade of general of 
ficer, as did General Brett. 

If you have any curiosity in regard to practical combat 
ages, here they are as of November 11, 1918, for the field 
olican of the infantry and field artillery regiments of the 
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five National Army divisions that served three or more 
weeks on the front line. The oldest colonel was 52 and 
the oldest lieutenant colonel was 44, which indicates 
clearly the age that soon would have prevailed among col- 
onels, had the war gone on; ninety per cent of the colonels 
were under 5°. and ninety per cent of the lieutenant col- 
onels and majors were under 44. Forty per cent of the 
colonels and lieutenant colonels were in their thirties and 
thirty per cent of the majors were in their twenties. These 
figures in conjunction with those for general officers 
establish the fact that for officers of the Regular Army 
above 50, 55 and 60, the chances for cudien service are 
respectively one in 5, 7 and 26! 

Of the 79 West Point graduates on the active list who 
were above 58 years of age on April 6, 1917, but 6 were on 
combat duty on November 11, 1918. All were general 
officers. The moral is that if you are not a general “officer, 
or on the mobilization slate for M-day promotion to that 
grade, and have passed your 52nd birthday, you will save 
yourself the anguish of those who in the last war were 
sidetracked at Hoboken, and incidentally, aid the mobi- 
lization by picking for yourself a non- -combat job at the 
earliest possible moment. The War Department board of 
general officers which each year makes up the general 
officer eligible list for peace can easily make one - war, 
if it does not do so. 

Colonel Blech’s theory is that a man is only as old a 
his arteries and that there being a vast difference in 
arteries, “it is absurd to condemn men who have spent 
a long life in preparation for war simply because they 
have Fived an arbitrarily dete rmined number of years, be 
that number 64, or more, or less.’ 

As a matter of fact, it is true that there is absolutely 
no scientific connection between the age of 64 and ability 
to function in war. It is very probably a compromise age 
adopted by legislators who saw the necessity for covering 
the matter by law, because of the evident impracticability 
of leaving such very personal decisions to those who have 
a vital interest in them. 

Sixty-four marks neither the limit of combat nor of 


American statistics { ' 
War show the extreme limit for combat se: 
been 62 and for non-combat service 71. G 
and Nicholson were 62 in the Argonne 
Tillman, of even age with Hindenburg ne 
destinies of the Milit: ry Ac: ademy at 71. 


non-combat usetulness. 


World War experience seems to establish : = 
tion that the Government has no interest in + 
the active list beyond the age of 52 anyone ex: 
general officer prospect, and that even gene 
might well be retired at 62. The age of 64 has no milit 
and little practical importance for most of 
only one officer in seven attains it before retiremeny 
you are a Tillman or a Hindenburg, you can, the: 
rise in emergency from the retired list to new honors wher 
war comes, 
cling to 64. 


so that for military reasons no on 

The waging of successful war involves full conforms 
tion to all of the known facts of war. Democratic coy 
tries cannot conform to these facts until the war is on and 
the will of the people subordinates itself to the necessitie: 
of the situation. But war plans can so conform, and unles: 
they do, are not worth the paper upon which they ar 
written. A statement of the age limitations in the armies 
of some of the countries that regard themselves as ee 
on the threshold of war would be interesting. For in 
stance, Japan, Italy and Russia. 

Our youngest colonel is now at the statistically ind: 
cated extreme limit of usefulness for regimental combat 
officers and is three years older than the youngest colone! 
of 1917. As he attained his promotion at 52 after 34 
years of commissioned service, a small amount of arith 
metic will show that we are unlikely at any time in ch 
near future to have any more like him! The answer 1s 
that we older officers should cultivate the philosophica! 
outlook and seek war assignments within our powers 
We sound the loud bazoo about how good we are and 
our contemporaries s and our staffs give a heartening chorus 
but in the outer reaches there is only silence. 

I am perfectuly willing ‘‘to be my age!” 


Personally 





THe Unrrep States Army in size ranks seventeenth among the armies of the world. 
W hile there is no thought of enlarging this small force, which is only the framework 
of an army to be created in case of emergency, | am in favor of making it the most 
modern and effective military organization possible in the interest of national de- 


fense—Tue Hon. G. H. Dern. 
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UGH the mid-range barrage was used to a 
n extent by the Germans in 1918, it has only 
tly achieved considerable importance as a re 
It of the de velopment of heavy caliber, long range ma- 
thine guns. It is now generally admitted chat the attack 
ould be taken under fire at long range. In addition to 





rerdiction and harassing fire, we now endeavor to place 
a barrage 1,200 yards to 1,500 yards in front of the 
» line of resistance. This barrage may be placed in 
front of the outpost line, or, after the outpost has with- 
wn, in rear of it. A possible shortage of ammunition 
the desire to avoid a premature disclosure of the position 
fee defender’s artillery mass, may make tt preferable 
allow only a limited number of batteries to participate 

n this barrage. C jonsequently this mission is assigned to 
the machine guns “particularly those echeloned in depth 
roughout the position. Assuming that the bulk of fire 
i this barrage is to be furnished by machine guns, let us 
sk (1) what is its purpose and (2) what place does 1t 


cupy in the scheme of defense? 


W ar experience has shown that the chief difficulty of 
¢ attacker 1s to come in contact with the hostile main 
position. Battalions, regiments, brigades, even divisions, 
may be held up by the fire of valecned machine guns. 
This 1s particularly true in a war of movement. A. pre- 
minary reconnaissance in force may easily be checked 
scndialie distance from the enemy position by such 
fre. More often than not this check will convey the 
talse idea that close contact exists with the enemy's main 
It this impression can be forced upon the assailant, 
t follows that his attack may be given a faulty direction, 
1a faulty direction means failure. Now it is a well 
known fact that attacking infantry is invariably drawn 
by fre. This psy chological phenomenon permits the use 
f the scheme illustrated by Figure 1. 


A-B represents a crest (road, railroad, etc.) whose 
nger axis 1s oblique to the front of the position. The 
eavy machine guns located within the interior of the 
position are charged with placing a barrage on this crest. 
In case of fog, darkness, or poor visibility, several riflemen 
quipped with Very pistols are posted under cover on 
the near side of the crest. Their rdle is necessarily not a 
IppV one, . 

As the enemy columns approach the crest, this mid- 

ge barrage ts called for. The result is a massing of the 
enemy under cover of the crest and a faulty alignment. 
[he commanders of the attacking units now transmit the 
information that they are in contact with a continuous 
band machine-gun fire. This, in itself, might give 
the impression that these units are actually in contact 
with the main line of resistance. It may happen (and 


‘requer ly did happen during the War) that the attacker 





Vaiiations of Defensive Fires 


The Counter Preparation 
and Mid-Range Barrage 


calls for artillery fire. The crest is literally plastered with 
shells which strike nothing. When the attac king infantry 
attempts to advance with this artillery support, it en- 
counters the machine-gun barrage undiminished. The 
author experienced this ‘identical thing in the Argonne. 


Now assume that the attacker succboile in getting his 
leading elements over the crest. There they will find and 
put out of action the few riflemen posted as observers. 
If the visibility ts good from the main position, the ma 
chine-gun barrage will now drop behind these leading 
slotline and cut them off from their supports for the rest 
of the day. Only during the night will the assailant be 
able to negotiate the crest in considerable numbers, and 
then his direction of attack will be oblique to the defensive 
position. Thus the mid-range barrage has not only stopped 
the enemy for a definite period but it has placed ‘him on a 
faulty line of departure for a continuation of the attack. 

In a meeting engagement in which the attacker has had 
but little information this scheme has worked perfectly. 
It will work again. It is a condition that will normally 
arise in war, when two forces meet and one adopts the 
defensive. The attack (possibly only a strong reconnais- 
sance in force ) pushes on but presents its left flank to the 
defender. Picture its predicament when it reaches the 
zone C-D. 

The possibilities, even in this small example which 
embraces but part of the position, are unlimited. For 
example, another terrain feature adjacent to the crest 
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A-B and with its axis oblique to it, might even cause an 
adjoining unit to attack its neighbor. If, for instance, a 
barrage similar to that on A-B were dropped on the road 
E-F, enemy troops at E would be quite likely to attack or 
fire into their own units at B. This actually happened on 
several occasions in 1918 when the Germans made similar 
use of their machine guns. 

Tod: ry the armies of France and Germany are exhaust- 
ing every possibility in this direction. They well realize 
that a skillful employ ment of the mid- range barrage lends 
the defensive a measurable liberty of maneuver by fire 
not otherwise possible in chat it can literally force the 
hostile attack to assume a faulty direction. Our heavy 
caliber machine gun is ideally suited for such missions 
and we should m: ee the most of it. 


THe Counter PREPARATION 


This type of fire should be placed on those localities 
where the enemy is probably assembling his forces for the 
attack of the main position. 
the main line of resistance. 


This will ae ays be close to 
According to French theorv 
the counter preparation does not seek the enemy’s reserves 
but his front-line battalions. Its purpose is not only to 
dislocate the attack before it jumps off, but above all to 
“canalize’’ it to fit our scheme of defensive maneuver. 

The counter preparation of the French Fourth Army on 
July 15, 1918, practically stopped the Germans, but it 
is not often that such complete and decisive results can be 
obtained. The next best thing, and one that is always 
possible, is to concentrate on certain small areas, judici- 
ously chosen in front of the main line of resistance. This 
will effect the complete neutralization of certain attacking 
units. If, for example, the enemy attack is launched witht 
one out of every three or four front-line battalions failing 
to get off, the attack will lack cohesion and lateral liaison. 
If, in addition, these areas can be so chosen that the locali- 
ties neglected by the counter preparation will be opposite 
the strongest infantry localities of our position, the attack 
will almost certainly fail. This, too, may best be il 
lustrated by a concrete case (see Figure 2). 

Assume a small stream 600 to 800 yards in front of the 


main line of resistance X-Y. Both banks of the stream 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THESE Masses of Americans will have taught the United States 
for the future that the business of war cannot be learned in a few months, and that 
in a crisis this lack of experience costs streams of blood—von HINDENBURG. 
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Figure 2 





are wooded as shown. These wooded areas afto: 


cover for the organization of an attack. The woods A 
B are each large enough to conceal a battali 
woods C-D a regiment. Where should the co 

ration be placed? 

A study of the contour of the main line of 
relation to these wooded areas shows that: 

Opposite A there is a reentrant in the line at | 
reéntrant is well flanked by our infantry fire from 
K and F. 

Opposite B a salient exists at F. 

Opposite C there is a reentrant at G, flanked 
own automatic fire from F and H. 

Opposite D there is a salient at H. 

If pressure is relieved against F and H, those areas 
place all of their fires so as to flank the adjacent reéntr 
E and G. 

The problem then resolves itself into preventing ¢ 
debouchment of enemy elements from B and D. 

Lacking sufficient artille sry to place a counterpreparati 
on all possible assembly areas (as will always be the ca: 
in the defensive) the north part of the woods at B a 
D is chosen. All available batteries should be coi 
trated on these two limited areas with the expectan 
completely immobilizing or neutralizing the two | 
talions located there. 
it will be 
stopping it. 

Without lateral communication and with gaps in th 
attacking line, 


Then, when the satack j is launched 
against E and G—the areas best capabl 


the enemy scheme of maneuver will | 
sstiauabe: compromised from the start of the action 

In such manner does the counter preparation play 
powerful role 1 in the de fensive scheme of maneuver 
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Part li 


Hf latter years of the 18th Century were not only 

ible for the development of the characteris- 

+ what we call modern warfare, but the best 

Ax Los e time were conscious of the changes which 
j yout. Among the influences which sande pos- 
developments were the improved productivity 

ety, progress in the sciences, m: acadamized roads, 
ved maps, the suppression of de pendence upon 
improved small arms and field pieces. The 

ns t inderstood perfectly well the advant: Ages of the 
m bee ivisional system. They knew how to dictsibene their 
isons on a wide front to march and subsist and how to 

ntrate them for battle, fighting delaying actions if 

by ecessaty to make this tactical concentration possible. 
had mastered the process of making calculations in 

ind space. In a word, it was these earlier officers, not 


reas Car Na pol leon himself, who developed the basic characteristics 
ntrant ‘what we call Napoleonic warfare. 
rh 1¢ armies earlier in the century were small in numbers 
ing th | were composed of highly trained and disciplined 
ops. The rate of wastage was high. The repl acement 
arati ‘these trained soldiers was difficult. Generals therefore 
the cas ten ed to accept battle only when the situation held out 
B at reat hopes of success. They made the best possible use 
concer {the ground to eke out their small numbers. The char- 
ancy of teristics of the arms commonly in use bound them to a 
wo bat ystem of tactics which enabled the weaker side to refuse 
inched cuon at will. Operations were slow because these armies 
abl id to march concentrated for battle and hence could not 


ve on the country: they were therefore dependent upon 


5 an th sazines. The conditions of the roads and of trans- 

will b tation were such that troops could not be readily a. 
ed at more than four or five days’ march from a de pot.’ 

play it Tht reafter the problem of protecting the slow, vulnerable 


nvoys was so great as to weaken the army. “The gen- 

ral depot for a frontier,” says Bourcet, “ought always to 
well in the rear in one or two places, halen red against 
raid, and where the enemy cannot reach it.”” Mirabeau 
1M wuvillon state:* 


Since it is not always possible to cover all depots, and 
ven when they are protected they may be at the mercy of 
i light raiding party acting around our flanks, they ought 
to be at fortified points.” 


therefore, and not in the incompetence and 
tupidity of the generals of the day, is to be found the 

ret of the “dilatory” movements, the importance at- 
fortified places, the long-drawn-out sieges and 


es the maximum distance as 25 to 30 leagues. 
narchie prussienne, III, 192. 





Wactare in the 18th Century 


The development of light in- 
fantry in Europe owes noth- 
ing to American influence. 


the interminable and indecisive c: ampaigns. Commanders 
had long been aware of the handic: aps which prevented 
them from m: iking sh: arp, decisive wars. They had sought 
in vain for a solution of the prob slem of throwing off the 
shac kles ol their depots, bakeries, trains and othet sup ply 
problems. 

“| do not want to be commanded by my supplies: I 
want to command them!”’ cries Guibert. It was not pos- 
sible in the stage ot development ot f the armies ot his 
tune. lt was all very well to lay down theoretic al rules 
regarding where and when depots should be set up; but 
the fact of the matter was that it was not the general but 
the contractors who decided the point, and the ‘se in turn 
were influenc ed, not by tactical considerations, but by the 
profits to be made. “It is my liberty of action that 
is my principal object,” says Guibert, “‘all other considera 
tions are subordinate.” His solution was to enable the 
army to live off the country, and to make wat support wat 

“I do not say to an army: have no transport, no equip 
ment, no magazines, no supplies; always live on the coun 
try; advance if necessary into the deserts of Russia 

Providence will feed you. I want an army to have a supply 

train, but as small as possible, proportionate to its size, to 

the nature of the theatre of war and to the means which 
ordinary operations require. But in enemy territory I want 


the depots to be formed at the expense of the enemy coun 
try and by the enemy country.” 


Mauvillon had remarked the advant ages to be gained 
by adopting for the army as a whole F oi system of the 
light infantry of living in cantonments and foraging 
Gules pictured the important tactical surprise that 
would be possib yle, the decisive adv ant; ige that would 
accrue to the first army to free itself from the shackles of 
the conventional system: 


“The enemy must sce me march when he thinks me tied 
fast by considerations of supply: we must arrange that this 
type of warfare confound him and leave him no breathing 
spell anywhere, and make him see to his cost that 
he has almost no tenable position confronted by an army 
well organized, abstemious, patient and mobile.” 


This was now becoming a practical solution. Lou 
XIV had built roads and bridges between the larger cities 
A bridging train was added to the army. Before the com 
ing of metalled roads troops marched in platoon columns 
across country rather than attempt to use the bottomless 
roads. Now armies could march under control in column 
on the roads. During the ap proach march the armies 
formed 1 in line of battle to advance. An attack over rough 
terrain was not looked upon with favor as it threw the 
alignment into confusion. The range of the artillery was 
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about 500 meters and that of small arms about 200 meters. 
Firing was by volleys. At the first sign of wavering in the 
ranks of the enemy the charge was sounded. An action 
was brisk and bloody, and lasted less than two hours. 
Once joined, it was decisive. The cavalry opened the 
action and completed the pursuit. Broken infantry was 
lost. The artillery wiedie played a minor rdle, being 
heavy, cumbersome, difficult to bring up, unable to ma- 
neuver, and vulnerable. 

Sometimes armies would remain confronting one 
another for days without coming to grips. A series of 
maneuvers would take place, each side seeking some 
tactical advantage over the other. This was a perfectly 
reasonable thing under the conditions of the day. Armies 
were small and costly, and it took a long time to form a 
soldier for battle. As the actions were bloody and sharply 
decisive and armies once destroyed could not readily be 
replaced, every effort was made to engage taking the 
enemy at a disadvantage. The process of deployment for 
battle took the gteater part of a day, and once deployed 
no further maneuver was possible. Hence great pains 
were taken with the initial deployment. If one skillful 
general by his preliminary disposition placed the other at 
a disadvantage the latter would withdraw his force before 
the first could complete his deployment, and moving off, 
try again at some more favorable time and place. Nothing 
could be more reasonable than that. ‘What is the point in 
fighting if you are at a disadvantage so great that you are 
certain to be decisively beaten with little opportunity to 
repair the damage, when by avoiding the fight you may 
be able to turn the tables on the enemy? It would be sheer 
stupidity to do anything else. Why allow the enemy to 
pull out? How are you to stop him? Your guns cannot 
reach him. They cannot be maneuvered in time to get in 
range without going beyond the support of the infantry 
or without coming into the power of the enemy's cavalry. 
Your muskets carry only 200 meters and the rate of fire 
is slow. A piecemeal attack in those days was far more 
dangerous than today. 

The proportion of muskets to pikes increased only 
slowly as the value of the musket increased. The soldier 
is helpless when his musket is once fired until he can load 
again or unless he has some other means of protecting 
himself. It is all very well to sneer at this conservatism, 
but a musket is not superior to a pike until soldiers are 
willing to throw away their pikes in favor of a musket. 
Each had its use until they were combined by the inven- 
tion of the bayonet. Able to fire from three to six shots 
a minute, a volume of fire could be dev eloped only by the 
front rank falling back to load after firing. The most 
effective results were gained when volleys were fired by 
companies alternating from right to left in the battalion. 
The support line was from 200 to 300 paces in rear of the 
firing line, out of musketry range, ready to take its place 
if the front line became shaken. The Prussians, having 
developed a greater volume of fire as a result of the intro- 
duction of the iron ramrod, produced a blast at Rosbach 
so terrible that the French infantry recoiled all along the 
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line 
stand and take it. 

Such were the conditions which we mig! 
‘normal’; but there was nevertheless consid 
sity to 18th Century warfare. It has been tJ 
assume that field entrenchments developed 
World. However great the influence of th. 
Revolutionary War may have been upon late: develop, 
ments, it could hardly have inspired Princ 
Lorraine in 1743; yet when he threatened ¢ 
Rhine with his army of 70,000, he first threw 
ment some 3,000 strong across the river to form a bridg oF. 
head, with orders to dig in. His detachment was wipe 
out before it could entrench. According to Mercoyr 
both the Austrians and the French used earthworks ; 
cover bridgeheads, and both sides dug in during the night 
at Openheim so close to one another that if either side had 
opened fire the other would have suffered heavily. In thes 
works sandbags were used for head-cover with loopholes 
for observation and firing. 

Similarly, the development of light infantry in Eur ve 
owes nothing to American influence; but it can be d tated 
from the first years of the 18th Century. Marshal Saxe 
greatly increased the number of light troops to skirmi 
in front of his columns. In 1743 the Regiment of Picatdy 
formed the rear guard in the nine days’ retreat mentioned 
above. Throughout that retreat it was harassed contin 
ally by light infantry and light horse. It formed half 
battalion squares and hollow battalion squares with th: 
mounts within them. These squares threw out skirmish 
ers to the flanks and rear. De Broglie, who introduced 
firing at will, gave each battalion a company of light 
infantry, and regularized i its tactical use. 

During the Seven Years’ War de Broglie, unable « 
keep the customary rigid formation in broken countn 
and not having enough light infantry to meet his ne: 
in the wooded country with villages and walled gander 
used all his infantry as skirmishers. In fact, 
Europe learning the use of light infantry from Amerc: 
there is some slight ground for suspecting the con tran 
There is ample evidence that General Washington f 
appreciated the value of light infantry, as may be see 
his correspondence relating to Morgan’ s light troops But 
at any rate the legend that skirmishers were a devel 
ment of the wars of the French Revolution, because ther 
was no time to train the troops in the rigid drill of the lin 
infantry, is too absurd to be taken seriously. 

The fact is that the revolution in infantry tactics dates 
from the time of the adoption of the new musket and the 
new infantry drill regulations about 1780. This musket 
and these regulations remained in effect until about 15 
The influence of the French Revolution on infantry tactic 
is a pure myth. This legend may do perhaps as an expla 
nation for civilian readers but it will only amuse soldiers 
who understand the relative amounts of training r “ 
to form line infantry and light infantry. Light inf: 
in its very nature, élite, requiring picked men a: 
tional training. 
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tact is Imminent! 


THomas S. ARMS 





ave but recently discovered that the Amen- 
doctrine of how an advance guard operates 
fers radically from the French conception of 
Ours has ‘been with us so long that it ts 


while the French view 





dition, is, let us say, 
rhe modern one. 
The French found that in 1914 the column type ot 
dvance cuard, was ata 
Lerinct d Cale intage against a partially deploy ed enemy. 
disastrous Pe their advance guards suffered in 
Battle of the Ardennes caused hoon to study the 


It soon came to light that the 


which we still teach and use, 


qsons for their reverses. 
‘rmans were either partially deployed, at the time 

tact was gained, or proceeded to deploy more quickly 
, on a wider front after the action began. There were 
cher reasons of course, such as poor leadership 1 in in- 
ances, but in the matter of deployment the French were 
nsistently at a disadvantage. 
asked the French, is the matter with out 
joctrine on advance guards and deployment? The answer 
was that deployment must be speeded up. First, the lead- 
g elements of the column must be already partially 
and second, the other elements must be dis- 


posed so that they can deploy quickly. 


A Before Contact 


= Deployed formation 


What then, 


leployed ; 


To overcome 


Dwédion 
\ \ y er 
\ \\ \ a. 
Reserve. | 
DORR BORA 
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Direction 
° 
Advance 


Because of the great mobility 
afforded by motors we can 
never be sure when we are 
likely to meet the enemy. 


the French now 
believe they must meet deploy ment with deployment. 


this advant: ge the Germans had then, 


A diagram of a de :ployed formation versus a column for- 
mation will perhaps assist in showing the advantages and 
disadvantages of each, in the initial st ages of combat. 
In ““A” we see the deployed formation. This formation 
has first a line of groups in observation, then a line of 
combat groups which furnish the observation groups, and 
finally the reserve. The commander might just have said 

“forward march’’ to his outpost. This form of advance 
guard would certainly be difficult to control. Fre quent 
halts would have to be made to insure lateral alignment 
and control. Any chi inge of direction or maneuver would 
be most difficult. The rate of advance woulc | not be more 


than 1% miles an hour. However, the advance guard 


is disposed and deployed for immediate combat. It can 
utilize its full fire power promptly. 

In ““B” we see the troops disposed in our usual column 
formation of point, advance party, support and reserve. 
This formation is easy to control and does not tire the 
troops as much as does marching cross country. 
of advance is 2'/4 miles an hour. 


The rate 
It is in a better forma- 
tion to maneuver than a force that is partially deployed 
and committed to a large extent to a definite line of ac- 
tion. It does, however, take considerable time to deploy 
this force so that it can utilize its fire power. It is not 
ready for immediate combat. 

In “C (next page) we observe what will happen 
when these two forces meet. The deployed advance guard 
will be able to bring so much fire power to bear on the 
column advance guard, that the latter will probably be 
unable to deploy its support and reserve without so many 
casualties that its defeat will be certain. This, the French 
believe, was the main reason for the defeats in the Battle of 
the Ardennes. 

General Touchon and Brosse, among the best 
known French writers, have each written articles that may 
be taken as representative of what France is teaching in 
the field of advance guard tactics. 


who are 


Their theories seem at 
first glance to differ radically from our accepted doctrine. 
A more thorough examination, however, discloses the 
fact that the French are in general accord with the prin- 
ciples laid down in our Field Service Regulations. An 
abstract of the French doctrine, with minor modifications 
to accord with our terminology, is somewhat as follows: 
The formation and conduct of the infantry components 
of an advance guard will vary, depende nt upon a number 


of conditions. First among these is the imminency of 
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C Ayter Contact 


Deployed formation 


Direction 
of 
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Soonall 
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Direction 
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Advance 


Column formation 


contact. adv ance 
guard 1s preceded by reconnaissance units other than in- 
fantry. The third is our old friend, the terrain, which 1s 
always present. We should take special notice of the first 
condition, the imminency of contact, which is the major 
premise in this so-called new advance guard doctrine. 

When contact is imminent a large command will usu- 
ally advance in several adjacent zones with an advance 
guard provided for each zone. When this is done the 
infantry components of each advance guard advance on 
a front sufficient to cover the whole of each zone. In des- 
ignating the boundaries between zones special effort 1s 
made to place natural terrain corridors wholly within the 
zone of each advance guard. To obtain natural terrain 
corridors it is necessary to include in the zone of each 
advance guard all points and localities from which the 
enemy can deliver ) fire into the zone of the advance 
guard. Carrying this provision into effect means the 
placing of zone boundaries generally along ridge lines, 
or within woods, towns, etc., so that the flank of the zone 
of action is not commanded by adjoining terrain. 

The first element of the advance guard comprises a 
number of small reconnaissance groups moving across 
country and distributed across the zone so as to cover its 
entire width. The second element of the advance guard 
comprises the combat groups which follow in close support 
of the reconnaissance groups. They are held more closely 
in hand, but are nevertheless disposed well across the zone 
of advance. The third and rear element of the advance 
guard is the reserve (or reserves) which moves a distance 
in rear of the combat group and has as its function the 
normal duties of a reserve. Most of the elements of the 
advance guard will have to move across country, although 


The second is whether the infantry 
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it is reasonable to expect that the reserve wi 
find improved routes of march. At night or 
dense country it may be necessary for the s: 
even reconnaissance groups and combat grou 
roads or trails through the dense country. 
One of the most ‘difficult problems in conn sion 
movement in this semi-deployed formation \ || | 
matter of coordination and control. The d 
templates obtaining these by the designation and \ 
a succession of phase lines, the locations of whi 


dictated by tactical requirements. Generally these will 
along the ridges or suitable defensive terrain exter 
across the zone of advance. A line suitable for the launch 


ing of an attack or suitable for defensive positions | 
usually be a proper phase line. 

The manner in which the main body and adyane 
guard advance from phase line to phase line is desery; 
of espectal notice. The main body regulates Its idva 
so that it does not pass one phase line until the next o 
to the front has been secured by the advance guard. fy 
following this practice the main body is not only provided 
with ample security by the advance guard but is stall 
suitable terrain for either attack or defense. There wil! 
be exceptions, of course, when suitable phase lines can 
be found sufficiently close together for the main bod 
one phase line to be within supporting distance of 
advance guard which has secured the next one to the 
front. Ciaiendy. j in such a case the main body mus 
move forward before the advance guard has secured ¢ 
next phase line. 

An advantage of this deployment in adjacent zones 
the provision which it mskes for covering all the terrai 
being traversed. The demands placed on some of the 
reconnaissance groups will be severe but the results 0 
tained will be worth the cost. When reconnaissance unit: 
other than infantry are available they can be used in front 
of the infantry and thus relieve the latter of much of its 
work. 

One must be careful not to draw general deduction 
from isolated instances, yet one cannot help ices 
on what would have been the result on August 22, 1914 
had the French columns traversing the Ardennes Fores 
of northern Belgium adopted the doctrine which is now 
prescribed for use when contact is imminent. Take fo 
example the tragedy which befell the French 3d Colonia 
Division at Rossignol. In this affair the leading (1st 
brigade of this division was stopped in the forest north ¢ 
Rossignol by an enemy deployed astride the Fren: h rou 
of advance, and, while the French were endeavoring ' 
brush the resistance aside, the Germans moved arou! 
both flanks of the French, effecting an encirclement $0 
complete that the 1st Colonial Brigade was d: 
Referring to the map we see that had the Fre ne ad 
vanced in zones, the commander of the “Rossign 
would have been covered on his west flank by h co 

naissance and combat groups in the western side of the 
zone. The German 63d Infantry then could 1o¢ hav 


come down as far as Termes and delivered its -urpns 


roved 
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French rogth Regiment in 
Valley on August 14, 1914. 
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outcome might have been different, 
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the second the losses would have 

n materially reduced. 

In our present regulations and teachings of the advance 
ntact, we subdivide the subject under several head- 
ig, Viz: reconnaissance, advance guards, development 
d approach march. We make a separate compartment 
reach of these, when actually there can be no real 
widing line. 


e of the 
sults ob 
Ice Units 
in front 
ch of its 


ductions 
culating 
2, 1914 Now let us see how we apply our teaching 1 in our peace- 
ne traning. In our service schools and in our regiments 


: amen the formation and functions of an 


~) Forest 


l is now 


Fake for pevance guard when contact is not imminent. In nearly 
Colonial cry one of our problems, we start with the opposing 
g (1st ces on the road and allow the advance guards to meet 


ile both forces are still in a column formation. We 
idom use situations re uiring the troops to begin their 
“ovement forward in a deployed formation. 

To carry our comparisons a bit further—we find that 
ne French place comparatively little emphasis on situa- 
ons where contact 1s believed to be not imminent. 


north of 
C h route 
pring to 
around 
ment $0 


stroy ed 
nch ad- ethaps tl they regard these situations as more in the nature 
, ‘marches. On the other hand, the French pay particular 


tention to the phases of combat where contact is immi- 
ent, and where the situation is obscure as regards the 
mminence of contact. 


What are we doing? We are taking the path of least 


Irprise 


Rossignol—Situation at 9:30 A.M. 


resistance as tar as phy sical exertion on the part ot troops 
is concerned. We place our emphasis on what the French 
think is relatively unimportant and justify this on the 
false premise that, in the majority of cases, we will know 
that we are not likely to encounter the enemy without 
advance warning. 

Experience teaches us that it will seldom be possible 
to answer with certainty the question, “Is contact im 
minent?”’ 
motors we can never be sure when we 
the enemy. 

The result of this feeling of uncertainty is going to be 
that commanders are going to play safe. T 
consequences of being caught in column by a deployed 
enemy will compel them to operate on the assumption 
that the enemy may be met at any time. 

The advance guard used by the French when contact is 


Because of the great mobility now afforded by 
are likely to meet 


The serious 


imminent will ie the type with which we are concerned 
most of the time. If we selc lom practice how to advance e 
in an obscure situation we are liable to see ourselves dis- 
astrously defeated. 

What we should stress in our tactical instruction is, 
therefore, the proper formation for advance WHEN CON 
TACT IS IMMINENT. 
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This feature is presented with a view to keeping the Infantry at of the other. Neither 1s perfect. Develop 
large in touch with current developments and trends of thought in | id he c : “d t 
the Infantry of our own and foreign armies. should be continued. 
The doctrine enunciated and the methods discussed herein are qt 7 qt 
in no sense “approved” either by the War Department or the Chieti 
of Infantry. They may or may not represent the view of those in Counter Attacks 
authority. eee : 
T kV ia OUNTER attacks are made with limit 
rac ersus Whee in the course of an action, and generally by reser. 
One View of regiments or higher units, for the purpose of restorin; 
HE basic reason of the convertible design of tanks is a position or relieving pressure. They should be timed 


that heretofore the track has been short-lived. The 
convertible design does, in a strategic march, save wear 
and tear on the track, permitting the tank to go into ac- 
tion with a track which might otherwise be badly worn 
when needed most. 

If, however, a tank track can be developed that has 
high-speed characteristics and at the same time permits 
strategic mobility by its durability, a decided advantage 
is gained by the ‘elimination of the extra weight required 
in a convertible unit. In addition to this, it provides a 
vehicle that can travel at a moment’s notice, over roads or 
across country. 

Recent developments in track design indicate that great 
strides are now being made in the life of tracks. 

The weight saved by using a full track layer can be put 
into guns and crews to man them, the better to assist the 
foot soldier in his advance. 


Another View 


The basic reason for the convertible design of tank 1s 
that there is less wear and tear on a vehicle that runs on 
wheels than on one which lays a track and runs on it. 
The Medium Tq tank has run over 4,000 miles; its 
engine, the same as in the Light T2 which weighs 4,000 
pounds less, is still in good condition. The T2 engine 
had to be replaced before the vehicle ran that distance. 

The principal advantage of a fast all-track vehicle is 
that it is ready for cross-country work at all times. It does 
not have to delay to change from wheels to track or the 
reverse. 

There has been considerable loose talk about the sus- 
pension system of all track vehicles being lighter than the 
wheel and track suspension. Tests conducted by the De- 
partment of Experiment indicate the reverse. This ques- 
tion cannot be definitely decided until an attempt is made 
to apply the two types of suspension to tanks of the same 
weight. 

If there is any saving in weight in either system of 
suspension, consideration should be given to providing 
enough armor to insure maintaining the tank on the field 
of battle. 

There are advantages in both types of suspension that 
we have in our modern tanks. There appears to be no 
reason why one type should be accepted to the exclusion 


and directed to surprise the enemy, and supported by 
available infantry and artillery fire. 

Counter attacks should be so directed as to make the 
enemy fight at great disadvantage, or retire. They should 
strike on the flanks of salients, or toward hostile exposed 
flanks or rear. It 1 1S seldom advantageous to counter: 
frontally except to relieve pressure. 

Counter attacks should be timed to strike the ene: 
while he is disorganized or in an exposed position—pr 


ferably when the. attack has Spent its force and has bee 
definitely stopped. It may, at times, be necessary, how 
ever, to counterattack well -organized attacking forces o 
strongly posted forces in order to relieve pressure, preven 
a break-through of the battle position, or rec: apture key 


positions. 


7 5 7 
Conduct of Defensive Outposts 


HE conduct of defense of an outpost should achiev 
the following results: 
(1) Deceive the enemy as to the nature of the defens 
and the location of the main defensive position. 
(2) Inflict casualties; delay and disorganize the attack 
(3) Cause premature deployments and deployment 
in faulty directions. 
(4) Determine the direction of the main effort of the 
attack. 
(5) If possible, lead the main effort of the enemy in 
a faulty direction. 
se 


M-! Ammunition at 4,200 Yards 


O determine the effectiveness of the new caliber .3 
ammunition (M-1), machine gun firing was con- 
ducted at a range of 4,200 yards. Officers stationed in 2 
dugout close to the beaten zone observed the following 
The cone was compact; no strays or tumblers 
The bullets made a soft ‘ ‘swishing” sound in the ait 
The bullets penetrated soil to a depth of eight a 
One bullet struck a piece of hard pine 13/4 inches thics 
It passed through, making a clean hole, and then pen 
trated five inches into the ground. . 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
bullet often fails to penetrate a cardboard targe* at 2.00 
yards. 
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Realist: Pistol Practice 


HE 5 is issued to the individual for the sole pur- 

therefore instruction in this 
{ include training that develops ability to 
simulating as realistically as practicable 
ly to encounter. This can be accomplished 
| range supplied with a moving-man target 
), field targets, moving field targets, tree 


|f- protec ction; 


gets. 
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‘ommitment to Action of 


Advance Guard as a Whole 


[ is the duty of the commander of the whole force to 
| specify the ‘combat task of the advance guard before 
necessity for commitment to action of the reserve of 
idvance guard arises. For this purpose he should be 
close personal contact with the advance-guard com- 


eh 
UK 


tie 


nder at all times. 
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Projects Completed by Depart- 
ment of Experiment 
Kowatskt Fire Conrrot INstRUMENT—Lieutenant 


Frank Kowalski, Jr., gth Infantry, submitted a fire control 
ostrument that was essentially a plotting board in three 


dimensions. It consisted of three arms, each gt raduated 
or range settings, a drum for measuring horizontal 


les, and provision for measuring angles of sight. Dis- 
cances were set off directly on the graduated arms. From 
position of the observer, necessary firing data, including 
earance of mask, could be read directly from the in- 
rument without computation. The Infantry Board con- 
sidered that the Kowalski fire control instrument war- 
ranted further investigation by the Ordnance Depart- 
nent. 
Lic ut Tank T2E1—A pilot model of this new light 
unk was inspected to determine, as far as possible without 
service test, such changes as might be considered prac- 
ible and desirable, Seen the point of view of the using 
crvices. The Ordnance Department has evolved an ex- 
cellent combat vehicle in this light tank. Minor items, 
at could be included in future construction without ma- 
nally ch: inging the design or delaying production, were 
lescribed in the report. Ove of rubber in the track bear- 
gs and tread received very favorable comment. 
Puncture SEALING INNER TuBes—The value of punc- 
re sealing inner tubes was apparent for vehicles travel- 
g on good roads. For trafic on unimproved thorough- 
res and across country these tubes presented disadvan- 
Ups Difficuley in locating punctures responsible for 
low leaks often precluded repair, forcing tubes otherwise 


erviceable to be discarded as a total loss. Only side wall 
punctures could be located and repaired. It was concluded 
that the puncture sealing inner tubes were not suitable for 
intantry field use. 

Aut \1rion Trawer—The vehicle tested was es- 
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sentially an escort W agon mounted on the wheels and 
When 


ammal drawn this vehicle proved satisfactory on good 
roads. 


axles of a motor viiecle. omitting the differential. 


The low clearance was a disadvantage in cross 
country operations. Capacity was limited to 2,000 pounds 

500 pounds less than that of an escort wagon. No seat 
was provided for the driver. 

Several devices were provided tor attaching this trailer 
behind motor trucks. A 4-wheel trailer requires a long 
turning radius and is difficult to maneuver in close quarters 
without disconnecting or man- handling. Movement to 
the rear requires ¢ areful maneuvering and is liable to 
d: amage the trailer. At high speeds on good roads or at 
moderate rate of travel on ‘nk ly roads whip ping was a 
noticeable characteristic and dam: iged towing bars. Serv 
ice tests demonstr ated the unsuit: ibility of such a vehicle 
for field use by the infantry. 

Foor Brince, Monet 1933 

Bridge submitted by the 
The floats were ten feet in length, 
with expanded rubber. Duckboards 


loaded on standard 1'/4-ton trucks. 


An improved model of 
Board 
and filled 


and floats can be 


the Infantry E ngineer 


was tested. 


Bridge sections were 


¢ asily assembled and carried to the water's edge, 


joined, 
and pushed across still water to constitute a service ab le 
foot bridge. 


Connections between bridge sections pro 


vided ample flexibility in the vertical plane. Except for 
the quality of expanded rubber utilized, and occasional 
failure of the locking device between duckboards, 
bridge was considered suitable for infantry use. 
Kettey Tent-—A pyramidal tent, with a floor 10 feet 
square and 6-foot sidewalls, has been given prolonged 
kitchen, storeroom, 
officer's tent, office tent during range practice, and head 


this 


service test for use as a company 
quarters in the field by company, battalion and re giment 
The walls may be raised horizontally at an angle, rolled 
or let down in any desired combination, providing pro 
With 
all walls raised, 340 square feet of cover is provided. Unit 
commanders utilizing this tent in the field were unani 
mous in declaring that it was preferable to the present 
kitchen fly. As an officer’s tent it is superior to the small 
wall tent with fly. It 
quarters in the field. 


tection from the weather as conditions demand. 


also served well as a unit head 


Its value as an all purpose tent 
indicated its suitability for infantry use. 

ENuistep Men’s Expertmentat Pack—-The model 
1g12 infantry pack was modified by eliminating the pack 
carrier and pl acing the blanket and shelter half in a roll 
fastened arourtd the top and sides of the haversack. Neces 
sary D-rings and web straps were provided for this pur 
pose. The helmet is carried on a hook pl: iced above the 
mess equipment carrier. The blanket roll is securely rolled 
so that it may be carried in wheel transportation. This 
pack rides high on the back with a broad be: ring surface 
Very slight change in the present equipment is re _—- 
A sufficient number of these modified packs to equip ; 
platoon in each of three rifle companies of the 2gth me 


try for complete service test have been requested by the 


Infantry Board. 
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The New Recruit Class 


By Mayor LeR. Lures 
Coast A rtillery Corps 


HIS should be a great year for the Army, if 46,000 
recruits are added. This number is nearly equal to 

the present combat strength. On every hand we 
hear “‘this depression should saabie it easy for the Army 
to obtain hand- picked men high- school graduates.” le 
should and we hope that it does, but whet ate we going 
to do with them. Are we going to train them into ‘dent, 
active upstanding young soldiers or are we going to make 
them into hedge clippe rs, lawn trimmers 
etc., with soldiering as a side line? 

For years the Army has suffered from a heritage of 
maintaining the park post system. Our small army has 
spent a large part of its time in military housekeeping - 
fatigue. There are many plausible reasons for this and 
chese seems to be no way to escape a large amount of this 
work. However, an opportunity to create a well trained, 
professional army of quality seems at hand. 

If these 46,000 recruits are immediately distributed 
among our many posts and frittered away, the chances 
are very good that they will soon drop out of sight and 
into the usual routine of long hours of fatigue and short 
hours of training and instruction. The army wil benefit by 
having more men to do the routine work and a few more 
tactical units for the training of officers, but will the 
46,000 young recruits ih otenen properly indoctrinated 
with the best traditions of the army and develop into 
trustworthy, 


, garbage haulers, 


5 


individual soldiers, or will they finish their 
enlistments and return to civil life with warped ideas and 
a very slight conception of the purposes of the army? In 
this day of radical propaganda this seems to me to be a 
question of vital importance. 

Any old soldier will tell you that his recruit instruction 
days were his most impressive ones. He formed his opin- 
ions of the Army then. His soldie rly habits and his gen- 
eral knowledge of the service were generally either in- 
culcated during this formative period or not at all. It is 
the same with the Plebe at West Point. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with (or has heard of) the painstaking efforts to 
inform the Plebe of the traditions of his Corps and, above 
all, the reasons for each duty he performs. 

Since abolishing the Recruit Depot training system in 
1922, we have devoted less and less attention to the re- 
cruit. Four or five men arriving at a Post direct from a 
recruiting office are turned over to a sergeant for two or 
three weeks of mediocre “‘squads east and west.” During 
this period the first sergeant and company (troop or bat- 


In our eagerness to improve 
our technical and tactical ef. 
ficiency we have drifted 
away from teaching the mat. 
ters which are the very 
foundation of all armies. 


tery) commander bring pressure upon the 

turn the recruits to duty principally because they y 
them for guard and fatigue. The adjutant fir 
against his better judgment, and the recruits at 
to duty” without having received instructions 
questions with which they should be familiar. This 
dition exists on all except the very large posts ind in { 
eign garrisons. 

An indication as to how vital the recruit instructio: 
period can be may be found in a study of the deser 
statistics of the regular army. Prior to the present depres 
sion, the United States Army had the highest deser 
rate of any first class power. Of these desertions, 78 
occurred during the first year of the first enlistment 
25°/ occurred during the first three months. Thes 
percentages developed after the old Recruit De pot syster 
was discontinued; in fact the first year after this sys 
of training was abandoned the desertion rate actu 
doubled. 

The importance of basic recruit training is not 
looked by E uropean nations. Consider a French artill 
recruit, who spends six months of his term of servic 
purely basic training before an attempt 1s made to 
him into a finished stillenimen. The British process their 
recruits through training depots by classes, each cl: 
maining at the depot until ready to join its regime 


usually three months. 





iss [ 


Why do the Europe an militan 
authorities emph: asize recruit instruction? Because the 
never forget that the Army in the final analysis 1s che 
rock upon which rests the foundation of the governme! 
and they wish to insure that each recruit ts mad 
dependable, loyal, physically fit soldier who understane 
his duties and his relation to his government 
realize that after the recruit joins his regiment |uis um 
will be taken up with technical matters and little of 
given to fundamentals. They also realize that 
recruit instruction will make the task of te 

good infantrymen, cavalrymen, artillerymen, 


etc., much easier. Also that men in servic 
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‘ply and medical services, will receive little 


“ar, ond general instruction other than that in- 
lled durit . the recruit period. 
The ( n may be asked, “what should be taught 


hat requires such thorough instruction?” 
t permit a complete answer, but a few 
e indicated: 


uistory of discipline from that of ancient 
; to the present time, showing its necessity. 
Comparison of American discipline to that of 
r armies (not overlooking the rigid discipline 

e Russian army and the tect chat the Bolshe- 


vik fon it necessary to restore the salute-on- 
duty and to separate officers and men). 
Sienificance of our ceremonies and elementary 


drills, also their history or background. 

History of the customs of the service and the rea- 

sons they have been developed. 

;) Elementary description of the U. S. Constitution. 
Army’s responsibility to the people in upholding 
the Constitution. 

*) Careful explanation of the Articles of War 
reasons therefor and examples. 

8) Brief outline of the mechanics of Civil Govern- 


ment. 


with 


[here are many other subjects that a recruit should be 
cht but at least he should be well grounded in the first 
n listed above. All of these subjects can be so simpli- 
that the average recruit can understand them. In 
lition he should receive instruction, by use of moving 
tures, in matters that would tend to increase his pride 
(military, historical and other subjects). He 
ould receive long hours of physical training, mass 
ching and sports, together with the usual recruit 
ning that we have always considered essential. To 


imarize, his training should have three objectives: 


1st inculcation of ps atriotism, loyalty and discipline. 
2nd general knowledge of the serv ice and i its customs. 
ard phy sical fitne "SS. 


He should go to his regiment so indoctrinated that 
ther “fatigue” or Re ne propaganda can break his 
re or esprit de corps; so physically hard that he has 
de in his strength and is grateful to the army for it. 


nd so well informed on Png service subjects that he 1s 
generally immune from downheartedness 


Cc aused by a 


misunderstanding of the service. 


Do not feel too sure that your men do not think about 


some of the subjects listed above. If you believe that the 


simple qi 


rage man 1s well grounded in these matters try a few 
estions at your next Saturday morning inspec- 


Y may receive some surprising answers. Recently 


the writer heard a corporal asked the question, “Why do 
‘eers and men live apart?” His answer was “‘class dis- 
tinction re old soldiers would not have answered so. 
When asked if he thought his battery commander could 
entertain «|| his men socially the corporal replied “No. 
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When asked if he would consider the batte ry commander 
“playing favorites’ if he mingled with and entertained a 
few, the corporal answered * When asked if this 
would affect the discipline badly the corporal replied 
“Yes,” : and adc led that he had never thought of it in th: it 

way and that no one had explained it to him. 


“yes. 


We have known the answers to these questions and a 
hundred others for so m: iny years that we have forgotten 
to te ach them. In our e agerne Ss to improve our technic al 
and tactical efhciency we have taken for granted that the 
recruit would absorb many 


things that he has not ab 


sorbed, and we have drifted away from teaching the mat 


ters which are The 


man.” It ts 


the very foundation of all armies 


recruit has become the army’s “forgotten 


high time we remember him. One way of doing this 
wan 1 be to establish corps area recruiting training centers 
and 


utilizing services of carefully selected officers 


non 
commissioned officers as instructors, and using carefully 
prepared, standardized instructions to insure that each 
subject is fully and properly covered. The training period 


should be at least three months. 


5 5 7 


Exception Taken 
The Editor of the INFANTRY JoURNAI 
W ashington, nk ® 
Dear C at H: nding 
It is not possible to let your article on rhythm drill in 
the March-April issue 


manual of arms in 


v0 unchallenged. To te ach the 


5 


“slow cadence’ on without emphasis 


on violate a fundamental 


correctness of position, is to 
principle of te aching universally accepted, that things 


Teach 


ing “by the numbers” teaches a quick move to a pause, 


should be learned in the way they are to be used. 


which 1S the way the manual should be done on each 


count. Cadence can come later with metronome, band, 


counting by file-closers, or what-not and the universally 
accepted rule has been followed. 
| refuse absolutely ¢ to 


accept and | sincerely hope 


other people will not experiment with—the method set 
forth in vour article. The information given may be too 
but certainly there must have es *n other factors 


than those recorded. 


scant, 
as this I 
cannot throw over well-proved doctrine on the teaching 


On such scant evidence 


of motor responses, established as the result of countless 
detailed experiments. It might have happened as 
say in “The Infantry Digest,” 
the facts. 


you 
but I want to know all 


iF uthfully yours, 
E.srince Corpy 


y 5 7 
Newly Commisioned Reserve Officers 


HERE is no one to whom the INFANTRY JOURNAI 
should be more useful than the newly commissioned 
Reserve officer. Yet, of the large number of ROTC stu- 
dents who graduate into the ledensty of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps each year, only a few subscribe to the INFAN 
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rRY JOURNAL. Here is a fine held for ofhcers on duty with 
ROTC units to do a bit of useful missionary work. By 
getting the soon-to-be-commissioned students to subscribe 
they serve the individual by aiding him to keep in touch 
with the latest thought on matte rs of interest to Inf antry 
men; the Infantry by making available a wealth of ma- 
terial that will increase the efficiency of the newly com- 
mussioned officers; and the Infantry Association by 1n- 
creasing the circulation of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Officers on ROTC duty frequently make the point 
that few of the students have the money for subscription 
prior to gradu: ition. Granted that college students are 
generally. iis of funds, we hold to he opinion that 
many could be encouraged to take out a year’s subscrip 
tion to the Jou RNAI just prior to gre :duation. Indeed, we 
have evidence of the fact that hie can be done in that 
Colonel R. M. Brambila, PMS&T at the University of 
Nevada, recently sent in paid-up subscriptions for every 
graduate of the U niversity who 1s being commissioned in 
the Infantry branch of the Officers’ Reserve C orps. 


7 y y 


The Edwin Howard Clark Trophy 


HE Edwin Howard Clark Trophy competition fot 
1934 Was won by C company M, gth Infantry. Seven- 
ty-five companies competed in this test which included 


a section and 


ele mentary gun drill, 


5 


mechanical training, ¢€ 

platoon problem in 

indirect laying and 

1 fifteen-mile march 

full feld equip- 
ment. 

This competition 
is a most exacting 
test of all the Rites 
that go to constitute 
an efhicient machine- 
gun company ed 
cipline, morale, 
ganization, training, 
team work, 


From February, 





1933, to include the 
winning of the trophy, this company was commanded 
by Captain Edmund M. His lieutenants 
First Lieutenant Thomas V. Webb and Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Theodor J. Beck. First Sergeant Hosea 
A. Badders, a first comnmname of Infan- 
try during the World War, has been first sergeant of the 
rg RCL for the past fourteen years. 

. Bolton, 
1921, 


Gregorie. 
were 


who served as 


Sergeant Henry 
a member of the company since October. 
was the leader in the section problem. Other senior 
noncommissioned officers Sergeant Odger L. Beck- 
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man, Sergeant Lloyd Dougan, Sergeant | 


tain, Sergeant ¢ Carl M. Harper, and Se: 
Prevuznak. 

That the winning of the trophy by Co: \ 
Infantry, did not somale from “‘getting the 
denced by the fact that this company wot 
all the competitive training tests in the 
3d Brigade 


nring, ae section and pla toon combat prol ) 


2a V1iSior 


machine- -gun m: rksmanship  antiaies 


The gth Infantry established an enviabk 
Edwin Howard Clark Trophy competitior 
three machine-gun companies won the first 


sixth places. 


Honor Roll 


( UR check of the subscription status ot Inf 
ganizations as of May 1 shows the follow 

« xclusive 100 category ; 

26th Infantry 

2d and 3d Battalions, roth Infantry (N.Y.N. 

2o1st Infantry Regiment (W. Va. N.G 

52d Brigade He adqu: arters Staff (Mass. N.G 

The Infantry Board 

Headquarters Staff, The Infantry School 

Department of Experiment, The Infantry Sc 

Academic Department, The Infantry Schoo! 

Advanced Course, Infantry ROTC Unie, U: 

Nevada 


All Infantry Officers on duty at Fort Hamiltos 


We regret that the recent acquisition of two 
non-subscribers compels us to drop from this roll 
first Regular Army 
We haven't the least doubt but that it 


be back in the column just as soon as the new afriy 


Infantry, the regiment to 


100°/ status 
had time to become imbued with the hine Inf nt 
ciation spirit that prevails in this outfit 

We owe the 26th Infantry an 
make. It should have been included among tn 
organizations in the March- April 1 issue. We ack: 
our fault, but not having the late ‘st roster of the reg 


apology which Ww 


we were without the means of making a check 
fall into the same error with other regiments rap 
proaching the 100° status, we suggest that reg 
adjut ants send us the latest roster of officers actuall\ 
ent whenever they think their re giment is ¢! tit! 
listed 1 in the honor roll. 

We hope to see this list grow rapidly, anda we 
every reason to think that it will, for the signs point 
mistakably toward a widespre ad revival of ¢! 
pre- -War attitude of Infantry officers toward the Infant 
Association. 


D 


THERE ARE 1,348,897 more men under arms now than before the World War be- 


gan.—W. Armin Linn. 








Frankenstein Is there an alternative solution? If we discard the pic 
ewe who came through the last war still carry vivid cturesque M.P. can we replace him with an agency or a 




















f the rear areas before and during a great a system that is more efhicient? I think the answer is yes 
[ hey still see the almost indescrib: ble conges- The radio, the radio telephone, and out vastly improved 
nfusion of the overburdened roads, the endless wire communications certainly afford a substantial basis 
ai jams, the eternal road upon which an entirely new 
ving tn ¢ ks, and the bewildered scheme of trafic management 
s frantically striving to can be built. For instance 
: ¢ Behold a sower went forth to sow 
} the conglomerate mass of ail ath tial shine of Une seeds this flexible communication 
N.G en and vehicles crawling for- fell by the wayside, and the fowls came and net, now at our disposal, lends 
It is a depre ssing mem- devoured them up; itself beautifully to some adap 
5 But then the ssetenilan is Some fell upon stony places, where they tation of the railroads’ highly 
dour next war still lurks had not much earth; and forthwith they efiicient “block system” of trat 
d some unsuspected hort- ae oa uP because they had mo deepness fic control. Why not this px 
che Such things got straight- Ak eden the on wan up, they were ture? A two-way radio tek 
out somehow. Like F ng- scorched ; and because they had no root, they phone hook up—a central dis 
AIVETSIt we ‘muddled through” > withered away. patcher’ s office supplemented 
will we be able to “‘muddle And some fell among thorns; and the by roving officer patrols—traf 
ot ih” the traffic problems a sprung up, and choked them fic controlled by “blocks.” Cer 
. ut others fell into good ground, and 
yo or tee Oe ae conflict? brought forth fruit, some an hundred fold, aes advantages immediately 
ree lay every army ts engaged some sixty fold, some thirty fold leap to mind, notably, flexibil 
= ilding a gigantic machine * * * ity, constant control, simpli 
ati tmay, in time of war, elude But when the blade was sprung up, and ity, and unretarded mobility 
TIV primitive control designed brought forth fruit, there appeared the tares Superficially this idea seems 
a" guide it. I refer to the con- also ‘ ‘ to warrant serious considera 
ily increasing motorization RT TD ees Ee eo oe tion. But regardless of the 
» we | ] mechanization of modern we should go and gather them up? soundness or unsoundness of 
ae mies. It is likely that the But he said, Nay; lest ye gather the tares, this particular scheme, on 
nowledodmecchanical traffic problem of ye root up also the wheat with them. thing is certain. We are creat 
ae enext “big show” will bear Let both grow together until the harvest, ing a mechanical collossus, a 
Lest uambout che same ratio to that of syst tiag emg . 25 ed Frankenstein monster, and un 
cI together first the tares, and bind them in 
rapidly apm last war as the 1918 prob- bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat less we devise some foolproof 
regimentigmem did to that of 1914. At into my barn means of controlling it, it will 
uall, pres he outbreak of hostilities in Matt. 13 end by controlling us H.].€ 
tled 914 (to cite but one instance) a. 
French army boasted 6,000 Musketry to Order 
1 we ha icks. Before the armistice that number had grown to USKETRY instruction during the winter months is 
point un ooo. What must we anticipate for the future? usually as bleak as the weather. It is the rare in- 
id tim Whe mechanical transport grows by leaps and bounds, — structor who is not as bored as his men. Here is a sug 
Intantyiind while the road nets of the world increase with the gestion that properly worked out may lighten the tedium 
oth inevitability of overflowing water, our primitive of both. 
ai control is still epitomized by a not too intelligent Out of your opulent company fund buy a cheap lieele ’ 
LP. stationed at a cross road. Surely we learned enough movie camera and projector. You are now about to be 
pom the ast war to realize that this antediluvian system come an amateur director. You must stage and film yout : 
' colla > under the terrific trafic of tomorrow's me- own shows, for instance a small advance guard attacking 


nical a: mies. toward the camera, a machine gun squad going into 
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action against you, a rifle section driving through a smoke 
screen toward you, etc. The possible subjects are, of 
course, limitless. Develop your films, buy a roll or two 
of ordinary white paper, and you are all set to snap your 
company out of its winter lethargy and at the same time 
put out some valuable instruction. 

Remove the tattered landscape target with loving hands 
and in its place set upa plain piece of white paper. Focus 
your projector, feed in the first reel, and then call in the 
squad leader whose group is to fire the first problem. 
Explain the situaion to him briefly, being sure to tell 
him where he is located and what his mission is. Allow 
him time to acquaint his group with the situation. As 
soon as these preliminaries are over the men take their 
places on the firing point of the indoor range and the 
problem is ready to start. 

Now the problem itself may be handled from any one 
of several viewpoints. First, as an exercise for the squad 
leader. From this angle the reel may be run through with- 
out a break, thus placing the corporal squarely up against 
a rapidly moving situation. The reel may be then rerun 
more slowly and the fire orders, etc., of the corporal 
critiqued. This can be a valuable exercise in developing 
confidence and quick thinking in noncommissioned of- 
ficers. 

Second; the problem may be handled as an exercise in 

“indoor combat firing.” Again the reel could be run 
through without a break. There would be no satisfactory 
means of determining the result of the firing in this case 
but the value obtained from firing at such moving and 
indistinct targets is at once apparent. Exercises of this 
type are of particular value to those units that have no 
facilities for field firing. 

Third, the problem may be handled strictly from a 
musketry viewpoint. The reel is started. The corporal 
gives his fire order. The men open fire. Almost im- 
mediately the reel is stopped and cease fire given. Now 
the results of the fire can be easily determined by inspect- 
ing the target. The reel has been stopped but the 
picture 1s - pa the screen. Each man can examine the 
target. Errors in target designation, fire distribution, etc., 
can be readily picked up. 

Of course, a thousand variations and improvements 
have already occurred to the reader. In the brief space al- 
lowed in “Cerebrations” only the high points could be 
touched. None the less it is believed that the idea has 
been sufficiently evolved to permit the ingenious company 
commander to carry it through to its logical conclusion. 


CTL. 
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The Invisible Man 
ONTENDING armies wage a war of concealment. 


Both sides seek an ultimate invisibility. From this 
silent contest there emerged 1 in the last war that stran 

henomenon known as “the empty battlefield.” No 

Lieiet do banners and pennons signal the locations of 


headquarters. No longer does the sun glint from polished 
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fieldpieces. No longer do soldiers march 

bright red pantaloons as did the French Infa; 
Those picturesque settings for painters of batt 
end. Today armies strive to vanish into nothi 

Let us examine this ‘ ‘vanishing game” wit 
to the infantryman. True his colorful uniforn 
since gone by the board (to the infinite ch 
feminine admirers) but do the neutral colo: 
zon blue, the field grey, the khaki—that hay 
stituted carry the idea of invisibility to its 
clusion? I think not. 

The uniform of the individual soldier st 
single mass of color of unbroken outline. Rarely indeed 
will the infantryman find himself in terrain whose colo 
background blends perfectly with his uniform. Whey 
this blending does not occur the soldier presents a 
acteristic and unmistakable target. 

We need only recall that in the realm of matériel mop: 
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than mere neutral color was resorted to for purposes o of 
concealment. The characteristic outlines of feldpieces, 
of tanks, of battleships, were broken by a combination of 
colors. The resulting bewilderment to the eve. ever 
short distances, was almost incredible. 

Now isn’t it possible for our camouflage experts 
apply this same principle of the “broken outline” to the 
uniform? Can’t the field uniform be fabricated from 
variety of colors in such manner that the individual soldi 
will no longer present a characteristic target? I believe that 
experiments conducted along this line of thought wi 
prove little less than startling, and may in the end bring 
us perceptibly closer to our goal—' 


AL 
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Turn the Army Out to Graze! 
URS is a stall-fed army. 
pasture. 

The danger of surprise is the greatest menace to out 
armed force. It affects even seasoned troops, but untrained 
half-trained or badly trained soldiers are its easiest victims 
The best safeguard against this danger is to habituate al 
ranks to self-reliance under widely different conditions 

The philosophers and poets of all ages have observed 
and celebrated the effects of the coming of spring on the 
human species. “Then longen folk to goune on pil 
grimages.”’ The feet of young men itch from the wander 
lust. New life stirs everywhere except in the Army. This 
is when troops should be turned out to grass, to see their 
country and to let their country see them. 

When the sap stirs in the trees, trucks should be loaded 
The band should huff and puff and toot as the column 
turns its back on the post and sets its face toward the 
mountains, prairies, forests or deserts. The Old Man 
should turn the key in the lock, set his hat at a cockier 
angle, and lead his soldiers on foot or in trucks into the 
open spaces, to bivouac, to maneuver, to becon familiar 
with new kinds of terrain, to cross streams by fording 
swimming, or by improvising bridges. The troo) should 


We never turn it out to 


it their rations by the purchase of fresh farm 
| by hunting and fishing. The experience 
| be of the most practical kind. Troops could 
ne kind of terrain to another, and learn first- 
ing of desert warfare, mountain warfare, all 


ruil ed Ww 
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Linds of wartare. 
rin of b Why nor turn the Army out to grazer 
the hor Sure: ig 
been sy Canned Commanders 
nical coy HE thought occurs with growing insistence that our 


magnificent school system is garroting originality. 
More and more the type mentality that can spot the 
elebrated Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle forges tothe front. 
Slowly but surely we are creating a strange breed of mili- 
tary man _ a slide-rule tactician, a mechanical brain- 
eujster, acanned commander. 
. lo how many others has the idea occurred that we might 
riel more find our real commanders by turning the graduation 
Irposes off licrs of our service schools upside down? I can imagine 
eldpieces ew things more disconcerting to our adversaries in the 
next war. Today it 1s we.’ a foregone conclusion 
that the first 80 or go per cent of any one class will turn 
: identical decisions in any given situation. How con- 
venient such stereotyped mental processes will be for a 
hrst-class opponent! 
But what if we delve a bit into this submerged and 
erratic tenth for commanders? There will we find, by 
Chat climinating the dullard and the die-hard, a small group 
ight will of men who think and who think along original lines. 
“nd bring There, too, will be found that moral courage which cope 
le man." HM to translate thought 1 into action regardless ‘of “marks” 
C.T I peace or pessimistic probabilities in war. 
With such men at the head of our fighting forces a 
nug enemy can no longer expect the obvious. He will 
be . ene by the unexpected at every turn. Sur- 
prise, the product of originality, will no longer be paid 
isorty lip-service; it will again come into its own high 
lomain. 
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lv indeed 


ination of 


» ven at 


Tts to 
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d from 3 
ral soldier t 


It Out (0 


-e tO our 


trained 
In short, while there is still time, let us recognize 


Emerson's subtle distinction between “man thinking” 
ind thinking man.’ It our school system is not flexible 


t victims 
ituate all 
litions 


Bm cough for the “great” minority let us at least use it as 
observed at oe am 
San a i filter by means of which that ‘ ‘great’’ minority can be 
oO recognized._—_MErcutio. 
> on plt- . 
- wander e...# y 
ny. This His Majesty, the Mule 


-¢ their : , 
see th “motor-minded” brethren will con- 


cede, under a little pressure, that there are some 
places inaccessible to their gasoline ‘ chargers.” They will 
also agree that on some sorry day in the unpredictable 
future we may be called upon to operate in such forbid- 
ding terrain, If that day ever dawns there will be a unt- 
vernal howl for pack trains. Unfortunately there are not 
enough pack trains in existence today to meet the supply 
requiten nts of even a relatively “small expeditionary 
force. Nor are there enough Phillips Pack Saddles on 


VEN our most 


¢ loaded 
- column 
ward the 
Md Man 
a cockier 
into the 
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fording 
s should 
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hand to equip the trains that would have to be raised. 
What should we do to prepare for such a contingency? 

Here is one: 

Although we lack the approved pack saddle we have an 


There may be many answers. 


adequate reserve stock of aparejos to mect the demands of 
any likely expeditionary force. They 
are immediately available. Next let’s specify that all lead 
mules of infantry and c avalry service companies be of the 
yack type, so that they can be used for both pack and 
lead. Now all that remains to complete the picture is an 


are serviceable and 


order directing infantry and cavalry service companies to 
train their lead mules as pack mules and their teamsters 
as packers. 

This experiment was worked out in 1924-25 in Hawai 
without additional cost to the government. The results 
obtained were satisfactory in every detail. The scheme ts 
practical and economical. Above all, it represents one of 
those little safeguards that are so easy to prepare in the 
leisurely routine of peace and so difficult to improvise in 


H.I.C. 
a oe 
Aerial Skeet 
T is now nearly four years since Flight Lieutenant O. 
H. Stainforth of the British Royal Air Force piloted 
a racing plane at more than 400 miles an hour. 
For more than two years the air force of every major 


the breathless rush of war. 


power has had 200 m.p.h. planes capable of attacking 
ground troops. 

A little over a year ago appeared Chapter 2, Part Six, 
Volume III, Basic Field Manual (Antiaircraft Marks- 
manship, Infantry Weapons: Rifle and Automatic Rifle). 
This instructional pamplet prescribes a system of —s 
which culminates in firing at towed targets moving : 
approximately 100 miles an hour. 

We know that a sportsman who desires to improve his 
skill at bird shooting, practices on clay pigeons that move 
as fast as flushed Leeds. Similarly, policemen who desire 
to hit fast-running criminals practice on targets that look 
and move like fast-running criminals. 
army teaches its personnel to shoot at an aerial tortoise 
whereas the problem is to hit an aerial hare. 

Less obvious, pethaps, but no less true are these three 
facts. In time of war it is not likely, 

(1) That airplanes will be available to tow targets for 
antiaircraft marksmanship practice; 

(2) That training camps will have the five-mile depth 
of firing area necessary for safety in 
arms firing; 

(3) That training time will be available for such firing. 
These items indicate an immediate need for a simple 
practicable course of antiaircraft training at high-speed 
targets, with either reduced charge caliber .50, or caliber 
.22, ammunition. The course should be one that can be 
fired in a short time, indoors, if necessary, or even with 
simulated ammunition. Such a course is entirely feasible, 
has been designed, and should be prescribed for infantry 

antiaircraft training. 


Meanwhile the 


high-angle small 
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Test of Mobilization Training Schedules 


HE issue of the INFANTRY JoURNAL for September- 
October, 1934, carried an article entitled ‘“Mobiliza- 
tion Training,” in which was listed some of the more 
important steps completed in anticipation of any possible 
need for training large numbers of men in a minimum 
time. A description of mobilization training schedules 
contained in this article was concluded with the state- 
ment that a practical test of these schedules was to be 
held at Fort Benning during the late fall and winter. 
Test of the schedules has recently been completed and 
In looking 
at the results, it must be constantly borne in mind that 


certain definite conclusions have been reached. 


the personnel of the unit tested, a war strength rifle com- 
pany, 
background: 


consisted of individuals with the following military 


Company Commander 
4 second lieutenants - 
U.S.M.A. 
lL sergeant, 
3 corporals, 29th Infantry—Acting platoon sergeants 
1 private, 29th Infantry—Acting supply sergeant 
1 private, 29th Infantry—Acting mess sergeant 
r 
3 


A Regular Army captain 


Graduates of Class of 1934, 


29th Infantry—Acting first sergeant 


privates, 29th Infantry—Acting cooks 
original enlistment recruits 
Control over the training of the company was exe rcised 
by the Infantry Board. In order that this control might 
approach real conditions, only such supervision and dolee 
as might be given by a battalion or regimental com- 
mander to a company commander were permitted. The 
actual training followed the mobilization schedules as 
written. The Infantry Board, through observation, test, 
and inspection, was thus enabled to get a comprehensive 
icture of the results which may be expected from training 
under the schedules, together with related matters such 
as suitability of time allotments, suitability of sequence 
of instruction, training of noncommissioned officers and 
specialists, and the sufficiency or over-abundance of our 
training literature. 


The training covered a period of 14 weeks plus three 
additional days used by the Chief of Infantry in conduct- 
ing final tests. Specialists, with three exceptions, were 
trained within the company under the supervision of the 
cadre. Of the three exceptions, the armorer was given 
instruction in the ordnance shop and the two buglers re- 





ceived training with the drum and bugle ce of 
29th Infantry. Ordnance personnel and the +. sin 
band will be available in a mobilization camp 
The spirit of the trainees, under an incenti, 
able to that existing during mobilization, rem 
throughout the test. Almost no disciplinary 
necessary and no desertions occurred. Recruits te; 
appointed as squad and section leaders displa 
prising energy and desire for military knowledg: 
The results obtained proved that the tested sec 
the mobilization schedules were satisfactory and wor! 


although some adjustments were found to bx deiad: 
and a reallotment of time in the case of certain i 
was indicated. Specifically, the test demonstrated tha 
The company, upon completion of the trainin 
pre ithe to function efhciently in active operations 
Should an emergency have demanded the use of 
unit prior to the expiration of the training period 


wa 


company had received sufficient basic training to lx 
considerable value in combat any time after the twelft 
week, although instruction in combat principles, comba 
practice and tactical training had not been com nplet 
This latter training might be anticipated somewhat w! 

a shorte ned period 1 is ea 

2. Any appreciable condensation of the schedule wil 
result in crowding more instruction into the time availa! 
than the average recruit or drafted man can absorb 

3. The size and composition of the cadre assigned ¢ 
the test company was sufficient for the training 

4. At the end of eight weeks the company was scl! 
sustaining and the cadre could have been released. 
specialists had been trained. Cooks, buglers, armorers 
mess sergeant, supply sergeant and company clerk, unde: 
er supervision, performed their duties. 

In view of the fact that regimental and battalio: 
csaabilattiie supervise the training throughout, and that 
ground work for cooperation can be laid during scheduled 
marches and similar operations, regimental and battalior 
tactical training should not be given a larger proportion 
of time nor started earlier than as prescribed in the original 
schedule. 

The test showed conclusively that a newly organized 
company of recruits, commanded and trained by Reserve 
officers under supervision of battalion and regimental 
commanders, can be prepared for combat service in 16 
weeks. 
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‘morers rromote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
under expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 

attalior 

nd chat Editorial 

ee 

verre On Guard 

portion RIOR to the establishment of the single list for pro- 

original motion, every project to strengthen our land defenses 
was a battle royal of the branches. Human nature being 

yanized what it is, each concentrated on securing an increase for 

Reserve itself regardless of such an incidental consideration as a 

mental properly balanced force. It was fine for keeping every- 

- in 16 body in a fighting mood, but it didn’t work so well in the 


interest of the Army or the country as a whole. 


The single lise brought peace to the warring factions 
for a time and it was possible for them to unite in the 
common cause of a balanced army. Of late years, how- 
ever son. of our aviators have been active in advocating a 
yg romotion list. More recently, several officers 
ot the 


Corps, speaking as individuals at a hearing 
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before the House Committee on Military affairs, pro- 
posed that the War De partment promotion bill be amend 
ed to promote Air Corps officers down to and including 
a minimum of 200 c: aptains, and carry them as extra 
numbers in the grades to which advanced. 

This amendment, if enacted into law, will have the fol- 
lowing effect: 

The jumor Air Corps major to be promoted to col 
onel will pass over 798 officers senior to him, including 
213 Infantry officers. 

The jumor Air Corps captain to be promoted 
lieutenant colonel will pass over 1,131 officers senior to 
him, including 672 Infantry officers. 

The junior Air Corps captain to be promoted mayor 
will pass over 914 officers senior to him, including 421 
Infantry officers. 


The facts in the case were submitted to the a 
Council of the Infantry Association and discussed at a 
meeting held on April 16. Following the discussion, pm 
Council unanimously adopted the following resolutions: 
Wuereas, It has come to the notice of the Executive 
Council of the United States Infantry Association that 
legislation has been proposed that would result in the pro 
motion of Air Corps officers down to and including a 
minimum of two hundred (200) captains to field grades 
as extra numbers on the Promotion List of the Regular 
Army ; and 
WHEREAS, The enactment of such legislation would be 
a great injustice to all officers passed over on the Promo- 
tion List—officers who have attained their rank by service 
in peace and war; and 
WHEREAS, The Executive Council of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation believes it to be its duty in behalf of all Infantry 
officers whose careers are thus threatened, to protest the 
enactment of such legislation; 
Now, therefore, Be #t Resolved, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Infantry Association resist by all proper means 
enactment of any such legislation, and that copies of these 
resolutions be submitted to the Chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committees of The Congress 
The proposed amendment, if enacted into law, would 
establish a system of promotion by selection of favored 
groups of officers without regard to merit. Many officers 
of other branches with outstanding records in peace and 

war would be passed over by Air Corps officers of much 
less service and experience. Only grave necessity could 
justify such discrimination and no such necessity exists. 

For many years the Air Corps has enjoyed a greatly 
favored status as regards pay. Granting that this was 
altogether fitting and proper in the pre-War days of fly- 
ing, and may still be for test pilots and other officers 
engaged 1 in hazardous flying missions, the propriety of a 
50°% differential in favor of all Air Corps officers might 
well be questioned. The Infantry, however, has never 
protested against this discrimination and does not do so 
now. 

The Air Corps also has temporary promotion chat 
would seem to meet the necessity for advanced rank for 
officers performing command duties appropriate to a 
higher grade. The principle involved has never, in time 
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of peace, been recognized in regard to officers of other 
arms. Perhaps 1 it should be. At any rate the Air C lorps 
officers have it. We do not seek to take it from them. 

But advanced permanent rank is a different matter en- 
tirely, and the Infantry, through the Executive Council 
of the Infantry Association, has given notice that it will 
oppose, by every proper means, this move to promote Air 
Corps officers over those of the other arms. The single 
list makes for harmony and justice. The Infantry stands 
squarely against any threat to emasculate it. 

Those who remember the inter-branch conflicts of yes- 
terday and the jealousies and animosities they engendered 
have no desire to revive the old days of hiceer branch 
rivalry. We are sure that our friends of the Air C orps 
see eye to eye with us in this. Not all of them, by any 
means, are in accord with the individual views expressed 
before the Committee, and many, we hope, will oppose 
them when the time comes. Certainly every officer, air or 
ground, who places the good of the service above personal 
advantage, can make common cause with us in this effort 
to defeat a measure that leads inevitably toward discord 


and confusion. 
;  -2 1 


Concerning Manuscripts 

EJECTING manuscripts is one of the most distaste- 

ful features of this interesting assignment. The 
authors are frequently friends and practically all are sub- 
scribers and loyal supporters. Some are senior officers 
under whom we may some day serve. Others are young 
officers with ideas and evidence of literary talent who 
ought to be encouraged to write. Others, equally ambiti- 
ous but with less facile pens, should probably be dissuaded 
from wasting their time in an effort to break into print. 
In any event the writing of a letter of rejection strains 
both the vocabulary and the diplomacy of the editor. 
Perhaps we might solve our troubles by using a rejection 
slip attributed by Esquire toa Chinese editor: 

“The quality of your manuscript is so high that were 
we to print it in our magazine we would thereby make 
the rest of our contents seem utterly ridiculous. Rather 
than jeopardize the very existence of our magazine by 
thus raising our standard to an unattainably high level, 
we are returning your manuscript in a spirit that is not 
merely one of regret but rather one of wistfulness.’ 

So far we have followed the policy of considering a 
manuscript solely on its merits, without any regard he. 
soever for the rank, record, or temperament of the author. 
We claim no infallibility as regards our judgment as to 
the merit of an article, but after all, an editor is an editor, 
and his decision as to what goes into his publication and 
what doesn’t must be final. 

Most of our authors make it clear that they won’t feel 
shocked or hurt if their opus goes into the editorial waste 
basket, but occasionally one indicates that he expects his 
to appear in the next issue. 

Perhaps this feeling some of our authors have that their 
manuscript deserves a results from the fact that 
the INFANTRY JouRNAL has published articles of consid- 


erably less merit. This little vanity fails ¢: 


anc for the fact that we are constantly e; ; 
raise the standard of the JourRNAL. We ho; mak, ; 
so high that authors will regard an acceptan pens 
script as a real triumph. Such a standard c2 sot be oh 
tained if other considerations than the merit in 3 if 
are permitted to have weight. 7 
One way of dodging the unpleasant busine. of rejex 
ing manuscripts would be to take them all is and hols 
them indefinitely. Such a system, however, is hard]y 
to authors, who have a right to know what the ed 
intends to do with their efforts. Accordingly, we h : 


followed the practice of acting on manuscri; sh 
as promptly as possible, accepting those that we definitel 
decide to publish in the near future, rejecting thos 
have no intention whatever of printing, and returnine 
for revision those that show promise but are not . 
good enough as they are. 

This leaves still another large group those that come 
under the heading of “‘doubrful.” A few of the best 
these we hold with a view of their possible — 
informing the author that we are doing so. The other 
we return with what the Chinese editor quaintly bu 
aptly describes as a “spirit of wistfulness.”” 


y 7 y 


Cyclops Slumbers 
R too many years in this man’s army the I[nfantn 

has failed to practice in peace the aggressive action 
it preaches for war. Instead of insisting, in season 
out of season, that the needs of the Infantry be given 
priority, our complacent (some call it soldierly) attitude 
has lent color to the theory, long held in many quarter 
that the Infantry can make out with what is left af 
the other branches get what they want. As we heard : 
colonel of Infantry on the General Staff express it rece 
ly, “The Infantry has been supine for so long that it 
doesn’t know any thing but the prone position. 

May be it isn’t as bad as that, but it is bad enough. And 
it isn’t just accident that we have subsisted largely 
skimmed milk while the cream has been poured into other 
saucers. We aren’t a close corporation. We are big and 
therefore unwieldy. We aren't organized to make 
great strength felt. 

There are 45,000 active Infantry officers Regular 
Army, National Guard, and Organized Reserve. Scat 
tered throughout the country and more attentive to the 
needs of their particular group than to those of the bran 
in which they serve, they are incapable of concerted act 
on matters that concern the Infantry as a whole Band ded 
together and fully informed on subjects of vital interest 
to our arm, they could speak with a voice that would 
be heeded in the high councils of state. 

The Infantry Association was established to proce 
and further the interests of the Infantry. More than once 
in pre-War days, with a membership of less than 3,000 
it was instrumental in getting favorable action on legis 
lation and War Department policies. It was hle tod 
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: those days, it spoke for the whole Infan- journal it publishes. We are vain enough to think that 


¢ all Thit w effective it might be today, if it could we are giving subscribers their money's worth but, if we 
ig ek for t! 45,000 Infantry officers of all components! —_ aren't, the Regulars should kick in anyhow and take 

make 5 a credit on their income tax returns for a contribution. 

a . irculatic Communique The circulation gains in the National Guard and Of- 


| . - .  ficers’ Reserve Corps are largely the result of the fine co 
NHE IN) ANTRY JOURNAL is the only medium in ex- 
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We Thank You, Gentlemen 


INCE receiving this editorship assignment a year ago, 

we have industriously applied our limited talents to 
the business of putting out an INFANTRY JOURNAL that 
Infantrymen will read with interest and profit and look 
upon as a credit to our arm. Testimonials indicating 
progress in that direction are gratifying to the editor and 
may not be altogether displeasing to loyal Doughboys 
generally, Also they should encourage our underpaid 
authors who really make the magazine. Accordingly w« 
make bold to print extracts from three letters that recently 
came to brighten the editorial sanctum. 

Among all magazines, memorials and journals—foreign 
and domestic——published in the military field of journalism 
which have come to my attention, I am proud to say that 
in my opinion the INFANTRY JOURNAL has no superior. 


A former Chief of Infantry. 


A strong Infantry bias may be suspected here, but there 
1s No question of sincerity. 

The March-April issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL re- 
cently came to my desk. It appealed to me so much, as the 
best single issue of any military magazine, domestic or for- 
eign, that I have ever seen, that . 


Lieutenant Colonel, Field Artillery. 


By reputation this officer is distinctly not a purveyor ot 
banana oil. 


Dear Colonel Harding: 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL for January-February has just 
reached me and it is so long since I have seen any military 
journal so full of really nourishing articles that I feel 
driven to send my special congratulations on it. Above all 
did I enjoy Part I of the article “Reunion on the Styx,” 
and I look forward keenly to the next part. I am wonder- 
ing who “Signifer” is. His reflections are so much to the 
point that if you can spare a few copies of the issue, I 
should much like to have them in order to distribute them 
among some of our leading soldiers. 


B. H. LippeEct Harr. 


This, from one of the foremost military writers of our 
times, rather shakes Stock Alibi No. 276, “I don’t sub- 
scribe to the JouRNAL because it never prints anything 
worth reading.” 


Reclammer 


N historical map problem has one great advantage 
over a school problem in that one solution to it has 
received the intensely practical test of battle. Even here, 
however, the field for argument as to what the historical 
prototype of General A should have done is merely re- 
duced—not removed. For the commander may have used 












sound judgment and lost, or bad judgm 
Therefore, in a comparatively free country 


solver who gets a ““U” ts entitled to the well nowy ; 
de reclammer if he can find an official or unofhi i! | 


review to listen to his lament. In arguing 


historically approved solution, he has to combat 
prima facie evidence but, as every guardh 
knows, prima facie evidence can be refuted 


We believe in giving our subscribers their da 
and we'll print their reclammers if they can nak 


snappy. We quote from a recent letter the foll - 


extract dealing with Lieutenant Lanham’s problen 
March-April issue: 

“In the Dark” shows how sometimes you can violate 
every principle and doctrine of war and the law of prob 
ability to boot and yet, in the fog of the battle-from 
your actions may be just what the doctor ordered—thy 
great exception to the rule. General Cordonnier was, jr 
my opinion, shot in the pants with luck. The lack of 
proper set-up and matériel for communications is sel/ 
evident and probably no fault of his, but he practically dis 
obeyed orders without sufhcient, or in fact any, informatior 
upon which to base such action and he completely ignored 
his assigned mission in his assigned sector. As pointed out 
he fell down on maintenance of contact both to the flanks 
and even within his sector; but much more gross than that 
in my opinion, was his failure to reconnoiter or require 
reconnaissance well to his front across the Othain River 

I strongly object to the author’s last paragraph—dyr 
mite to young inexperienced ofhicers-—to the effect t! 
Cordonnier at 1:30 read the direction of the wind from 
blowing straws of information and had the resolution t 
make measured risk at variance with his specific mission 
“Blowing straws of information” is right, but “measured 
risk’ is not. Had there been any distant reconnaissan 
instead of apparently just local reconnaissance to his front 
I could forgive him, but there is no evidence of that 

Perhaps I am waxing too conservative in my old age, bu! 
the above are my reactions to General Cordonniet’s super 
natural powers of intuition and to his action in taking over 
the division commander's prerogative to meet the attack i 
the front of the 7th Brigade. I repeat, the best that can 
said for him is that he consorted with Lady Luck and g 
away with it. And I dare you to put that in your "Of th 
Record!” 


ROWAN P. LEMLY 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry 


Taking Colonel Lemly’s dare really isnt such a s 
editorial hurdle as it might be if we weren't prett 
in agreement with him. In solving the earlier requ 
ments posed by Lieutenant Lanham’s interesting pro 
lem, we missed the historical solution by 
blocks. Being conscientious, we gave our solution a big 
fat “U,” but we still hold to our opinion. As in poke 
(Colonel Lemly will appreciate the simile) so in wa! 
Some days luck is with you and everything you co pile 
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There are other days when 
Let's give Cor- 
it “supernatural intuition” 1n recognizing 
ind let it go at that. 


tront of you. 
jure up tragic memories’ 


y y y 


jor Pitcairn—Horse Marine 


PRIOR to chr publication of the March-April number 
? we had nothing but favorable com- 
Mr. Donald Dickson, 
and illustrations have attracted much at 
», He knows his military subjects and makes few 
Int however, he rashly ventured to 
ns ,» marine on a horse. As the artist is himself 
the offense couldn’t have been intentional, 


RNAL, 
work of our artist, 


last issue, 


but 
four subsertbers (an ex-marine, by the way) prompt: 

cted the fact that Major Pitcairn’s seat doesn’t con 
to most recently accept theories of equitation. We 


As an ex-marine, I have been in a smoldering rage ever 
ince I first saw your artist's idea of how poor Major 
Pitcairn looked on horseback. The mission was sound: to 
portray a marine on a horse in an infantry magazine, but 

the author's laudable motive in being eminently fair to 
both sides is sadly handicapped by the artist's conception 
Even though Pitcairn was a Scot and a marine, undoubtedly 
1¢ rode to hounds at times and, even though he did not 
ride to hounds, in any event he had ridden from Charles- 
town to Lexington that morning and you know very well 
that he never sat his horse like that by the time he reached 
Lexington green. For one thing, his muscles couldn't have 
eld his heels up that high that long. 


We passed this on to Mr. Dickson who came back 
a frank admis 
f unfamiliarity with horse technique, and a solemn 


)a contrite acknowledgment of error, 


use never to offend the tender religious sensibilities 
He 


iad already consulted the white of several recognized 


yf the horseworshipping cult again. assured us that 

thonities on the correct knee and thigh grip and inti 

ted that, if necessary, he was prepared to enroll for a 
rse On equitation. ‘All of which goes to show how 
etvbody connected with the INFANTRY JOURNAL strives 

\ please. 

that Mr. Dickson had ; 

kast two perfectly good alibis for not giving his marine 
byect the approved 1935 military seat. In the first pl: Ice, 
me Major is depicted in the act of hi aranguing a gather 


{ stems to us, however, 


f Colonial insurrectos who were in no mood to ap- 
ciate the fine points of horsemanship, even if they 


nd been able to recognize them. It would be quite 
tural t fig the heels to rise slightly under such 
cumstances. But a still better defense is that the equita- 


stolons: que of the day might have been, and probably 
s, different. 


In the course of less than thirty years serv- 
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ice we have had to adjust to at least three different schools 
of thought (if we may call it such) on how to sit a horse 
Each successive course has, for the time being, forced out 
In the interests of Mr 
Dickson's reputation as a military artist we should like 


to 


heels lower and our knees higher. 


yreva! on some avalry Einstein to determine, by 
integral Ci ilculus, the Revolutionary position of these two 
parts of the anatomy based on the trend of the past thirty 
years. Also it woul 1 be interesting to have him calculate 
forward as well as backward and tell us the approved 
position ot the knees and heels for the year of Grace 2050 
The prospect might reconcile the only mildly-horsey te 
the inevitable ride they must take sometime prior to that 


date. 


Specifications for a Clerk 
HROL IG H the tog ot pes acc, with its Accompanying y 


cloud of deep mystery which serves to cloak sacred 
small jobs to the bedevilme nt ot the common he rd comes 
(PS) 


Chaplain Tiernan obeyed officers’ call 1 


this incident from the 45th Infantry 


n regimental 
headquarters and, in compliance with strict orders, read 
the accumulation of notices posted around the assembly 
room. One of these called upon company commanders to 
recommend a soldier tor recorder ot a Spec ial court martial 
The order was meticulously specific as to the qualifica 
tions. It called for a man, expert with pen, pencil, and 
typewriter, who could spe ak Spanish, English, and seven 
native dialects. It further specified that the man recom 
mended must be of high moral character, intelligent, well 


educated, honest faithful, reliable sobe - industrious and 
incorruptible. 

Chaplain Tiernan read the catalog of virtues. “If | 
knew a man like that in the Army,” he commented, “I'd 


do better than make him the recorder for special court 
I'd ask the Pope to canonize him.” 


How Could He Miss You, General? 
N “A Study of War-Time Rank,” appearing in the 


January-February issue of the INFANTRY JourNAL, | 


made the statement that there were fifteen brigadier gen 


5 


erals under the age of 40. There were sixteen; the name 


of Hugh S$ 


capt: ain on die permanent vA of less than two vears 1n 


Johnston being ihadvertently omitted. A 


that grade after having served thirteen years as a lieuten 
ant, he was appornted a temporary brigadier general if 
the age of 36. 

R. W. 


Captain, Infantry 


HuBBELI 


PEACE IS ALWAYS GIVEN only to him who is worthy of peace, and only a nation that 


preserves its sense of honor and freedom is w orthy. 





—~HIt er. 
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Major THOMAS S. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Institute in 1915 


ARMS, Infantry, was born in 
He graduated from Virginia Military 
and was commissioned in the Regular 
Army in 1916. During the World War he served with 
the A.E.F. in Siberia. He is a graduate of the Company 
Officers’ (1924), and the Advanced Course 
(1929), of The Infantry School; the Command & Gen 
eral Staff School (1921); and the Field Officers’ Course, 
Chemical Warfare School (1931). He 


Tactics Section at 


Course 


is now on his 
fourth year as an instructor in the The 
Infanery School. 

Mayor Arms lists his hobbies as gardening, fishing, 
Boy Scouts, and Gor. He has had ‘ane satiches pub- 
lished in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, “Genghis Khan,” “Cost 
of Animal Transportation,’ and ‘“‘Use of Motors in Re- 
connaissance. 
subscribers will be interested to 


Confident that our 


know something ot the talented artist who is responsible 


for the arresting covers of the last three issues and who 1] 


e* 


lustrated “Jungle Warfare,” “‘Re- 
union on the Styx,” “Will Ie 
Happen Again?” “Lexington 
and Concord, 


and 
” we print herewith 
his biogr: iphy. 


DONALD L. 


First 


DICKSON, 
Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, was born in Cam 


Sergeant, 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1906. 
ny first taste of military life was 
Military 
C amp in 1924. He liked it so well 
he enlisted in the 4igth Infantry 
(Enlisted Reserve Corps) and attended another C.M.T. 
a AMP IN 1925. Both years he gained a place on the First 

Corps Area CMTC Rifle Tem and participated in the 
National Matches. At C amp Perry he was among the 
medal winners in the National Individual, 


Match, Class A Team Match, and CMTC Team Match 


After an uneventful hitch with the Army 
Reserve he signed up with the 301st Company, an active 
Marine Corps Reserve outfit in Boston. He has been with 
this company (now designated Company A, 2d Battalion, 
Fleet Marine C orps Reserve) ever since, going up step by 
step and still going strong. He has very few absences 
from the weekly drill in Boston on his record, although 
his home is in Worcester 


a Citizens’ Training 





N fe mabe rs 


“on paper’ 


fifty miles away. 

In civilian life Mr. Dickson is a commercial artist and 
illustrator, specializing in military subjects. His work 
has been appearing regularly for the past seven years in 
The Leatherneck, the magazine of the U. S. “Marine 










Corps, and in various civilian magazines at wspar 

His hobbies are the military (particularly 
equipment) amateur dramatics (including 
casting) and shooting. 


Second Lieutenant EDWARD E. FARNS\ 
Coast Artillery Corps, is the son of Colone 
worth, C.A.C., and the grandson 
of Colonel J. N. Pullman, Cav- 
Ore- 


gon, he attended the South Port- 


alry. Born at Fort Stevens, 


land (Maine) High School and 
Georgetown University. Since 
gr hnaiaain from the U. S. Mili- 


tary Academy he has been sta- 
tioned at Fort Totten, New York. 
i le recently received orders detail- 
ing him as a language officer to 
France. 

Lieutenant Farnsworth’s sources 
article 


for the appearing in this 


5 


issue were Paraguay an and Bolivian war comm 


official de spatches, and the press. 


W ithout going into the files, we hazard a 1€$ 
L 1eutenant E arnsworth 1 1S the youngest way "lite 


crashed the INFANTRY JOURNAI edi a lead artick 


Colonel REGILAND BARLOW, 
author of the “Feet,” which appeared in the 
was born in Cambridge, Mas«- 
The stage is his profession, and he made 


Infantry Reser 
article, 
January-February issue, 
chusetts. 
debut at the age Hs 12. For many years he was we 

on the New Y Fork stage, but the lure of the movies finally 
took him to Holly wand, where he now lives. He has 
peared in some 200 screen plays since his arrival in ( 
fornia in 1931. 

Colonel Barlow ts a graduate of upper Canada Col 
(Toronto) and the Roy al School of Infantry (Toront 
He was an instructor at the Plattsburg camp in 1915 
in the following year was commissioned a first lieuten 
in the Organized Reserve from that Camp. In the early 
part of the war he organized an artists’ battalion com 
posed of actors, painters and sculptors, which he trainec 
at Governors Island, using broomsticks for want of rifles 
He was commissioned a major of infantry in May, 1917 
He ist Bat- 
talion, 349th Infantry. 


saw service in France as commander of the 
During his service with the army Colone! Barlow was 
active in the entertainment field. He built and operate 
the first theater in the U. S. Army, at Plactsburg, and 





tice he organized and directed the enter- 
: ies of the Second Army. He returned to 
i} —— tes in April, 1919, and shortly thereafter 


Siz. Inspector General of the 77th Division. 
ar Colonel Barlow returned to the stage. 
WSpapers fil 1. sc or of a number of one-act play 4ys and two 


vs. He has also published short stories 


nanual. 







' ral CHARLES DOUGLAS HERRON 
He graduated from the U. S. Mili 


tary Academy in 1899 and served 


diana. 


as lieutenant and captain of In- 
fantry until 1916, when he trans- 
ferred to the Field Artillery. Dur 
ing the war he served with the 
Soth Division, on the General 
Staff, GHQ, at Chaumont, and 
as Chief of Staff, 78th Division. 
General Herron is a graduate 
of the General Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth (1908); the 
Oe Army War College pect and 
a the Advanced C ‘lass, Field Artil 

ery School (1924). He has served on the War Depart 
ent General Staff, in command of the school troops at 
t Sill, and as Chief of Staff, Philip pine Department. 
rations include the Distinguished Service Medal 





uess that | the-Legion of Honor. His present assignment ts in 
that everfmmthe War Department in charge of Ocgentned Reserve 
ties. . . . 

General Herron took an active and important part in 
serve, the ong-forgotten but bitter struggle to abolish pay dis 
d nN the rmination between the arms, welanthe struggle led to the 

Massa-fi formation of the Infantry Association, ond, although he 
made his serted the Queen of Battles for the Field Artillery in 
rominent 16, he states that he has never forgotten his Infantry 





or lost his Infantry sympathies. 
ince his service as a “Doughboy adjutant” in the old 
‘th Infantry, Gener rl Herron has made riding his hobby 


1 both he and Mrs. Herron are persistent followers of 


1 Col hounds whenever the General’s station is in a fox 
or nung country. 
gI5S 


cutenant BM | cutenant CHARLES T. LANHAM was described at 


ch me length in the March-April issue. He has not 
anni anged in the interim. 
e traine 
if rifles ] . y Y “ r 
. Lieutenant Colonel ROWAN P.LEMLY should be well 
1V, 1017 ea | 

A <nown to all cover-to-cover readers of the INFANTRY Jour- 
1st Bat- 


na His ography and passport photograph appeared in 
1¢ Se pte ber-October issue, which carried his article, “‘If 
low was This Be T: 


; eason—’’ and he has since been favorably men- 
operated 


tioned in the “Off the Record”’ section. Recent orders as- 


ov, and “one } . 7 v4 
urg signed him to National Guard duty in Washington, 
DC f 
‘ 
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DALLAS D. IRVINE, Ph.D., ts one of the Arcadians 
who collaborated in writing “All God's Chillun Autn't 
Got Wings, * which appe: ared i 

the March April issue of the m 
FANTRY JOURNAL. He entered the 
U.S. Military Academy with the 
Class of 1927 and was discharged 
therefrom in 1925 for exceeding 
the limit of demerits. This cit 
cumstance in no wise dampened 
his military ardor, for in 1927 he 
was was Cadet Colonel of the 
Semor ROTC unit at the Uni 


versity of California at Los An 





geles, and a second lieutenant in the Infantry Reserve 
He took his A.B. (U. C. at Los Angeles) in 1928 and 
has been stepping rj ght along ever since. Assistant in 
History, University of | ennsylvania 1928-31; Instructor 
1931-32; Harrison Fellow in History, 1932-33. Executive 
Assistant to the Permanent Secretary of the Americas 
Council ot Learned Societies, Washington, D ( 1Q223 
34; Instructor in History, University of Delaware, 1934 
35; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1931; Ph.D 
1933. Doctoral thesis: “French Muilitary Policy and the 
Russian Alliance of 1891. Author or co-author of a 
number of articles in learned journals. He has engaged 
IN various investigations 1n the history of the art of wat 
and in the military theory ot the last two centurics 
Doctor Irvine's partner in crime in the production of 
‘All God's Chillun” Lieutenant Colonel Joseph M 
Scammell, N.G.U.S. (California), long and favorably 
known to discriminating readers of the INFANTRY JouR 
NAL and author of ‘“Warfare in the Enghtec nth Century 
appearing in this issuc, The authors’ section of the Janu 
ary-February issue ot the Jot RNAI carried his biography 


Major ALEXANDER L. P. JOHNSON, who reviews 
“The Foreign Military Press’’ for the INFANTRY JOURNAI 
was born in Hungary in 1886. His first military service 
was with the Coast Artillery Corps, New York National 
Guard. He entered the Regular 
service as a second lieutenant of 
Cavalry in 1911 and served in 
that branch until his transfer to 
the Infantry in July, 1920. Im- 
portant assignments he has had 
include Acting Judge Advocate 
Philippine Department; Member 
of the W oods-Forbes Mission 
which investigated the administra- 
tion of justice in the Philippine 





Islands; Assistant Inspector, 3d Division; and duty with 
the Historical Section, Army War C college. 

Major Johnson is a graduate of the "College of the 
City of New York (1911). He took his Master’s degre 
from the same college in 1929; and his Ph.D., George- 
town University in 1930. He is a graduate of the Ad- 
vance Course, The Infantry School (1925); Command 
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& General Staff School (1926). He specializes in his- 
tory, international law and foreign relations. Speaks five 
languages more or less fluently and has a good working 
knowledge of several others. He has mailed extensively 
in Europe, the Far East, Australia and the South P acific, 
the Marshall and Caroline Islands. His checkered career 
also includes a brief hitch with the 77th Field Artillery, 


// 
some flying with the Air Corps, and some travelling with 


the Navy. 

Major Johnson has conducted ‘“The Foreign Muilitary 
of the INFANTRY JouRNAL, The Coast Artillery 
Journal and The Cavalry Journal since 1931. He can 
translate all the European languages, but admits that his 
Turkish isn’t so hot. 


| ress 


Now it can be told. Signifer is Major EDWARD S. 
JOHNSTON who was Cia in Indiana and educated in 
its public schools, gr aduz iting trom 
Indiana U niversity. He inal in 
Indiana National Guard in 


1916. 


the 
His war service was with 
the 1st Division (28th Infantry) 
He was wounded at Soissons and 
again at St. Mihiel 
Silver Star Citations. 
returned from 
Third Army 


ment, 1n 


and has two 
In 1919 he 

with the 
Regi 


whi h organization he 


France 
Composite 


trom 
He 

is a graduate of the Company 
Officers’ (1925) ond the Advanced Course 
(1929), The Infantry School; the Chemical Warfare 
School (1931) ; the Command & General Staff 
School (1931). He has been an instructor at Fort Ben 
ning and at Fort Leavenworth. 


commanded the 
the 2d Brigade, 


company 





ist Division. 


Course 


and 


Some vears ago he con 
tributed to the INFANTRY JOURNAL an article, 
and Methods, ; 


profe ssional research should take in order to simplify and 


“Principles 
"in which he indicated the trend which 


These ideas he has now 
“Reunion on the Styx.” 
Major Johnston is now attending the Army War 
and under orders to go to the Naval War College in 
June. 


Major LEROY LUTES, Coast Artillery Corps, saw his 
first military the National 
Guard in 1906. He is an honor graduate ‘of Wentworth 
Military Academy (1908). Between March, 1914, 
March, 1917, he served as second lieutenant and cap 
tain, 4th lafannsy, Illinois National Guard, which service 


clarify our instruction in tactics. 
elaborated in the present series, 


College 


Obviously a glutton for higher education. 


service with W ashington 


and 


included serious riot duty in Illinois and nine months ot 
In March, 1917 
he was commissioned second lieutenant of Infantry in the 
Regular Army. He transferred to the Coast Artillery 

1917, and has served continuously with troops in a 
branch except for the years spent at service schools. He is 
a graduate of the Advanced Course, Coast Artillery 


federal service on the Mexican border. 
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School (1928), and the Command & C 

School (1931). He 1s now attending th W. 
College. Orhet pub slished articles are we re 
ings, Hawan and “Ex-Ex-Caliber Firi; 


which appe ared in the Coast Artillery Journ 


Captain GILBERT E. PARKER graduated ( 
University as a civil engineer in 1917. H 
Army from the First [raining Camp. H« 

ot The T ank School (1922) and the Com, 
Course, The Infantry Schoc] (1927). Heh 

The Tank School and was fot 
mers an instructor of the small-arms firing schoo! 
Camp Perry in National Match years. He |i 
hshing, 


structor at 


hobbies golf, and bridge. He w as 


t Fort Benning and has won a imt 


OCT 


champion a 
local est at various tumes. His skill as a fic 

man is attested by the record tarpon in the Par uma Canal 
Zone, 155 pounds and his wicked game ot br ige b 
couple of provincial championships (University of M 
sourt and Island of Oahu). 


with the rgth Infantry. 


BURTON RODMAN served in Headquarters ( 
pany, V Corps, during the World War, as sere: 


veant 


He its now on luty as S$. 


The Intelligent a, Bat 


Mr. Rodman’s present 


charge ot corps observers. 
W 


sonal experienc e narrative. 


abouts 1S unknow Nn. 


Lieutenant Colonel 


JOSEPH M. 
collaborated with Dr. Irvine in writing 
lun Ain't Got Wings,” 


INFANTRY JOURNAI 


SC AMMEL i= 
“All God's ( 
is a frequent contributor « 
His biography appeared in the Jar 


ary-February issue which carried the first instalment 
‘Warfare in the 18th Century.” 
Mayor EDWIN E. SCHWIEN was born and rats 


Joseph, Missourt. Leaving Yale University pri 
the War, he entered the Army in 
1916. He was sent to France with 
the gth Infantry, later transferring 
to the 7th Infantry on the Marne. 


Wounded in 


he was awarded the Distinguished 


action 1n October, 
Service Cross. He ts a gradu: ite of 
the Company Officers’ Course, 
he Infantry School (1924) and 
the Command & General Staff 
School (1928). 
pleted the two-year course at the 
Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. The 
theories on defensive fires in his 


[In 1932 he com- 


article in this issue are of French origin. 

Since 1932 Major Schwien has been on duty 
at the Command & General Staft School 
the Ecole de Guerre he specialized in military incelliget 


structor 


and he has continued that specialty as am instructot 
Fort Leavenworth. At present he is engaged in prepari 
a text on this subject. 
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vista del Ejercito y de la Marina—Oc- 


Le OF THE LEADER ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
Kenjiro Mitsuka, 28th Infantry, Imperial 
Japanese Army. 
eld his interesting discourse, delivered by Cadet Kenyiro 
StS as hid (iesuka in che presence of the Emperor of Japan upon his 
lent golf aduation from the Imperial Japanese Military Ac ademy 
imber off, Jync, 1934, affords an unusual insight into ‘the mental 
1 fisher-MMod moral attitude of the Japanese Aasey officer towards 
be obligations and implications of military leadership. 
dge by llMfiing various historic examples of Japanese valor, the 
of MiS@outhful aspirant states that the commander on the field 
8 SMS battle is “the fountain head of phy sical command as 
His 
ae sample and conduct have an important effect upon his 
rdinates. In order to gain the confidence and respect 


< the soul incarnate of the Command itself. 


Shis men, the commander must remain serene and 
reven in a deluge of projectiles, and he must main- 


1S auth 


vority at all times. 
The battles of the future will be more and more com- 
“hence 


cory will more and more depend upon the psychological 


tenacious and tragic,” the author states, 


or tot ce of the troops, and even more so upon the indomi- 
le spirit and attitude exemplified by the commander 
Im nt an iit and de ath.” 


mat RANCE—La Revue D'Infanterie 


raised THe MISSION OF 


November. 19 34. 
rue Reserve Orricer. By Marshal 


prior t Perain. 
i 


n allocution delivered before the Convention of 


serve Officers of France, Marshal Pétain made some 
interesting remarks which may as well ap ply to the 


ted States, notably to our own Officers’ Reserve C lorps 


Reserve officers, the Marshal states, have given a very 
eood account of themselves in the last war but, he asks, 


will they be ready to function as leaders of men when 
next war comes? And come it will with the sudden 
ness of a peal of thunder. He points out that the mani 
fold duties of reserve officers will be exception: ally difficult 
ney oma The professional officer, the Marshal be- 

s, has an incomparable advantage over the reserve 


ofhcer In asserting his authority. 
d 










He has opportunities 
0 demonstrate his strength of character, the quality of 
‘ professional knowledge and skill. The reserve officer, 
he other hand, enters upon his duties practically as 
nknown. He must improvise to a considerable extent 
® , “the art of EE et in order to gain the confidence of 


ny  Subord:nates. “You will earn this confidence,” the 
eparine Marshal ae : ° 7 ; finn al 
arsha by means of a judicious and effectua 
citude ) adapting your exigencies to the physical and 


moral possibilities of your subordinates; by showing 
them a sincere affection which, however, does not exclude 
firmness; by the exercise of constant care and justice in 
the award of commendation As well as punishment; by 
giving evidence of personal cour age; by providing your 
troops with the necessary comforts of rest, and, in combat 
with the necessary means which will reduce to a mini 
mum the sacrifices demanded of them.’ 

The art of command, the Marshal obs« rves, 1s acquired 


by means of practical experience, and he 


sugyec sts that 
reserve ofhcers should from time to time take advantag 

of opportunities afforded by re; gular garrisons neat hen 
homes to augment theit military knowledg. and experi 
ence. Marshal 


above eve rything else 


We should never lose sight of the fact. 
that the ofhcer ts 
teacher and educ ator. 


Pétain states, 


He must train his men, give them 
phy sical he alth and moral strength. 


The reserve officer, the Marshal continues. is a member 
of the elite of the Nation. 


by birthright or 


H« comes into this elite not 
f class distinction but, representative of 
all classes and social layers, he acquires his exceptional 
status by virtue of his own personal qualities, his devotion 
to duty, the stoutness of his heart, the discipline of his 
spirit, his moral valor 

“In a country of a free and untrammelled public opin 
adc 1s, ‘are not likely to renounc: the 


advant: ges of individu: fg 


ion as ours,” he 
one of the basic character 
But in matters of National Defens 

from bitter 


istics of our race. 


shall not 
tolerate personal conviction pub slicly directed against the 


we have learnt experience we 
security of the nation. 


Marshal Pétain concluded 


‘and all society will perish 


“Suppre ss military virtues, 
quoting Anatole France 


GERMANY 
1935. 


Tue Rep Army 


Militar Wochenblatt 


I ebruary 


By ¢ aptain von Zerka 


The Soviet Army consists of 23 Corps comprising 9 
divisions, two-thirds of which represent territorial for 
(militia) There are, fur 


mations with limited training. 


thermore, 4 cavalry corps (12 divisions), 4 separate cay 
alry divisions and six additional independent cavalry bri 


gades. 
The 


light machine guns, 10,000 heavy machine guns, 1,620 


Enlisted service in the Red Army is for two year: 
armament includes 800 trench mortars, 20,00 
howitzers, 4.5! 0 light and 700 heavy artillery pieces, 3,00 
tanks and 4,300 airplanes. 

The Red Army is more completely motorized th nm any 
other army in the world. One-third of the corps artillery 
and one-half of the A.A. The 


G.H.Q. artillery and heavy artillery 1s completely motor 


artillery 1S motorized. 
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ized. Three infantry divisions and seven frontier guard 
divisions are likewise motorized. A large number of the 
divisions are provided with motorized-mechanized recon- 
naissance detachments. 

According to a recent report of Tuchatshevsky, deputy 
commissar of war of the Soviet Union, the present et- 
fective strength of the Red Army is 940,000 men. Milt- 
tary appropriations for 1934 amounted to 5 billion rubles, 
while the military budget for 1935 1s expecend to reach 
6.5 billion rubles (at par three and one- quarter billion 
dollars) or ten per cent of the total appropriations. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ice Institution 


Journal of the Royal United Serv- 
August, 1934. 


Mobern INeantry Discipuine. By a ‘Field Officer.” 

Acknowledging the necessity of discipline, the author 
examines the disciplinary value of close order drill, which 
he regards as a heritage of a bygone age, preserved by 
pre-war psychology and the tattoo-complex. While he 
admits that close order drill has in the past proved an 
excellent method of instilling discipline, and that it 
still is necessary to enable the infantryman to move from 
place to place on the battlefield, he denies its present use- 
fulness for any other purpose. And for that purpose, in 
the author's opinion, the route column would suffice. 
He denies the value of close order drill in teaching obedt- 
ence. In the past, when troops advanced across the battle- 
field in shoulder-to-shoulder formations, and the preserva- 
tion of unbroken lines depended upon instantaneous re- 
action to the leader's voice, close order drill necessarily 
formed an important part in the soldier's training. Today, 
however, the author asserts, simultaneous movements on 
the battlefield by more than two men is hardly ever neces- 
sary. Moreover, the effectiveness of modern weapons 
prohibit “bunching’”’ under the penalty of vastly in- 
creased casualties. Hence, “bunching” on the training 
ground is contrary to battlefield expediency, and merely 
tends to confirm the naturally strong gregarious 1 instinct 
in man. For this reason, he thinks, training for war 
founded upon the obsolete squad drill must be con- 
demned. 

Considering the general state of education today, the 
author condemns any system of training which aims to 
produce unthinking machines which wit react to a word 
of command. Since the French revolution, he states, the 
laurels of victory have frequently gone to undrilled but 
intelligent, well- led troops. The author advocates making 
full use of the modern soldier's superior education and 
intelligence. Close order drill, he says, though intended 
to inculcate obedience, actually will end by destroying 
the soldier's self-confidence and his readiness to act on his 
own. 


The author believes that the real opposition to any 
change towards modernizing army training methods 
comes from the N.C.O’s. Since much of the actual drill- 
ing of highly skeletonized units is largely left to the 
N.C.O's, the old-fashioned close order drill not only 
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tends to enhance his authority and | imp. 
affords him an opportunity to demonstra 


une 
skill as a drillmaster and instructor. In « at 
author likens Army discipline to “a piec as 
old-fashioned machinery in some factory, rably 4 
signed in accordance with the ideas of th. 2 on 


has given splendid service and 1s in working « :der 
its age, but which, sentiment notwithstand 
replaced by something more up to date if the factory ic, 
keep its place in an industry catering for conditions vs 
as they were but as they are.” 

An opposite view in defense of close order dri 
Major M. K. Wardle, D.S.O., M.C. 
the March-April number. 


despiy 


, Must 


» WaS presented ; 


HUNGARY - 


PsycHOLOGICAL Factors IN THE Conpuct or Wy 


-Magyar Katonai Szemle—January 


By Lieutenant Colonel George Rakovszk, 


The author discusses some of his experiences in th 
World War in order to acquaint the youn; Set, postwa 
generation of officers with the psy chologic al factors whi 
play ty an important part in the conduct of war. Secu 
he writes, requires imagination; the ability to foresee th 
probable course of military operations, as well as the abi 
ity to appreciate the consequences of over-exertion. Com 
bat, indeed war itself, the author states, is a combinatio 
of physical and spiritual action; a clash of physical an 
spiritual forces. The military leader cannot ignore th 
laws of nature which govern the spiritual forces any mor 
than he can disregard the fundamental principles of war 

The author states that early in the war the German 
High Command repeatedly disregarded these spiritual 
factors. Among these instances he cites the subordination 
of General von Kluck to General von Bulow; the over. 
estimation of French casualties in the early battles along 
the frontier; the placing of an aggressive leader in com- 
mand of German forces concentrated in Alsace-Lorraine 
with a holding mission; the failure of the Kaiser to show 
himself among the troops on September 6; the mission 
of Colonel Hentsch and many others. 

There is a grave danger, the author observes, of the 
student of strategy becoming a dogmatic theorist withou 
realizing it. This is particularly a risk incurred by rw ms 
who did not have the experience of translating theone 
into actual practice. The theorist frequently comm: ts the 
niistake of thinking of his battalions as units whose 
strength is constant and invariable, whose personnel \ 
well trained, well equipped, well rested, enthusiast 
ready to do and die. As a matter of fact, the battal 
actually may not muster more than 150-200 famish 
tired, worn-out men, many of them with 
families back home, and instead of craving more actiol 
and glory, desire nothing more ardently than early de 
liverance from this living hell. In 1914, the author writ 
one regiment in General Krauss’ Corps (Austro-Hung: 
rian) actually left g,ooo dependent children at theit 
homes. 
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ning and experience does not afford any 
become familiar with the psychological 
chat Huence action on the field of battle. We 
ce the fear of death, nor any of the other 
ch tax the mind and nervous system and 


SUpeng 


1SION th 


excell 


ITabhy wes V 

es. A: ‘ * in battle. On the battlefield, especially 
ler dena ; one’s carly experience, there is a distinct state of 
r. mus wysness, a sense of restlessness among troops, and this 
actory iss y may recur any time under great stress or moral 


Vacillation, contradictory orders, useless exac- 
nt alarms, unnecessary marches and counter 
| congestions and mixing of units will soon 
duce a mental state that even a trifling incident will 
| The affected command becomes a 
sb animated only by the instinct of self- preservation. 
h panics among troops were quite frequent during the 
dy days of the war, and even in 1917, the author notes, 
‘Cossacks’ was enough to cause anxiety. 
sacks, the author states, seldom owe their success to 
¢ physical annihilation of the defender. It is rather due 
the moral effect of the attacker’s superiority of fire 
hich destroys the defender’s will to win. 
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ns, Treque 
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cr dril| b rches, 
resented 


fice to start a panic. 
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tors whid The same 


fect will obtain in the case of the attacker who ventures 
launch an offensive without having attained that su- 


Strategy 
foresee th tha 
as the aby] 
ion. Com 
mbinatior 


riority which is essential to success. 

The crucial moment of the attack, the author states, 
urs at the instant when the assault wave enters the 
-_ line. A counter attack launched at that precise 
moment will stand the best chance of success for the 


vsical an 


ignore th 


any meg imple reason that it will strike the attacker just as he 
les of war he peak of id 

“C asses the peak of nervous tension and the reaction begins 
aor set in which renders him peculiarly susceptible to panic 
~ SPHICUET he least sign of restlessness in the attacker’s line at this 


ordinati n 






noment calls for immediate energetic action on the part 
bf the platoon commander or lesser leaders, otherwise 
roops are liable to break. 


the over- 


tles along 


slanad The author believes that skillful leadership will sense 
+ to chow mental and moral state of the command. The best 
e micsionlmprcventative of mental and moral depression among troops 

imple, satisfactory food, sufficient rest, and avoidance 
—e overtaxing them physically or spiritually. In every 
are ody of troops, the author states, there are some out- 
ae unding personalities as well as some morally worthless 


ndividuals. The great mass of troops is morally indif- 
rent, ready to bend hither or yon according as the wind 
lows. Conditions of modern warfare, the absence of the 

mmander-in-chief from the battlefield, inferior equip- 


y theories 
nmits the 
ts whose 


sonnel is 


husiastc ent and training, ineffective or inefficient leaders, sub- 
battalion fl cS!v¢ Propaganda will invariably exert an evil influence 
smiched eo” the troops. In the author's opinion, disregard of 
ependent these psy chological factors is more often the cause of 


e acul 


ad defeat than the violation of some principle of war. He 


ai believes that peace-time training should pay greater at- 
wane ntion to these factors, and that our maneuvers should 
Hunss week to simulate battlefield conditions not only for 
at their ME troops but also for the commanders and leaders. This 


may dampen the ardor of the peace-time strategist, but his 
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decisions, plans and actions may as a result more closely 
resemble the real thing. 


I studios 


SPAIN—Revista de Militares—July, 1934. 


A CONFERENCE IN TACTICS AT THE ITALIAN War Cot 
LEGE. By Captain Pardo. 


The author discusses a tactical problem presented to his 
class at the Italian War College illustrative of an intantry 
division on an approach march. He observes that the 
method of instruction 1s thoroughly practical, and an 
effort is made from the very beginning to avoid any ten 
dency toward schematic, stereotyped solutions, and to 
encourage and develop independent thinking along sound 
tactical "trees. Before undertaking the solution “a any 
problem the members of the class make a thorough re 
connaissance of the terrain in order to familiarize them 
selves with such details as may not be apparent on the 
map. The illustrative problem follows generally along the 
& G. S. School. 

The problem contains a corps field order which affords 
a means for interesting comparison with our own. Al 
though 1 in general the order follows our standard five 
paragraph field order, the Italians number their para 
graphs consecutively without the use of lettered subpara 
graphs. An interesting departure from our own practice 
is shown by the heading of the order. 


lines of our own C. 


Immediately fol- 
lowing enumeration wg maps, there is a statement of 
the whaaes of the order. This has the unquestionable merit 
of informing all concerned at a glance what the order 1s 
all about. The distribution follows tmmediately 
the statement of the object. 


after 
The distribution list shows 
commanders their location and method of delivery. When 
administrative orders are issued ata later hour, the prob 
able hour of issue is stated. The concluding paragraph, 
in this case 17, ¢ alls for an acknowledge ment of receipt 
of the order by reference to its serial nunaber only. This 
is the only apparent superfluity in an otherwise concise 
well arranged field order. 


The author writes that, according to Italian teaching, 
no individual arm may claim preéminence on the field 
of battle. Although normally the infantry plays the 
most important part, under certain conditions, especially 
The 


one ma 


of terrain, the leading role may pass to the artillery 
division consists of three regiments of infantry, 
chine-gun battalion, two battalions of black-shirt militia 
and 12 batteries of artillery, compared to 15 in the French 
division, comprising 75-mm. guns, 75-mm. mortars and 


100-mm. howitizers: Considering 


£. however, the prob 


able missions of the division, the author states that the 
divisional artillery 1s considered quite adequate. Two 
companies of engineers, one signal company and trains 
complete the divisional organization. 


The Italian division commander enjoys far greatet 
freedom of action than is the case in the French Army. 
In this respect there is a great similarity in doctrine and 


application between the Italian and American services. 
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MEDICAL TACTICS AND LOGISTICS. By Colonel 
Gustavus M. Blech, Medical Reserve Corps, LS. 
Army, and Colonel Charles Lynch, 


' Medical C OLps, 
U.S. Army, Retired. Charles € 


i aa Price $4.00. 


This work, as the title indicates, is devoted to the tacts 
c al and logistic: il principles governing the operation ot 
Medical Department units in the Geld in time of war. 
The reader should not expect a treatise on wart medicine 
and surgery. 

The first part of the book presents a discussion of the 
general aspects of war including tactical principles and 
the organization and function of milit: ury units, including 
the general function and organization of the 
service of the infantry distin 


medical 


The second part is a series of illustrative problems to- 
gether with their solutions and informatory comments. 
Three of the five problems concern the medical service of 
the infantry regiment on the march and in bivouac, on 
outpost and finally in a delaying action and withdrawal. 
These problems should be of particular value to the young 
medical officer who quite probably will find himself 
placed in similar circumstances during the early phases 
of a war. The problems then logic ally progress to the 
brigade in defense and the division in attack. All of these 
problems are presented in a most readable manner from 
a troop-leading point of view. They possess the excellent 
feature of emphasizing the time and space factors, so im- 
portant in all military operations. 

The third or “Technical” part covers the medical serv- 
ice with cavalry and other features, a convenient appendix 
of military definitions and reference tables, 


and a glossary 
of military terms. 


The reader may not agree with some of the solutions 
of the problems presented, but the authors defend these 
solutions skillfully and ingeniously. Some details are not 
in accordance with accepted teachings, but there is much 
of value in the book. Tocising Regulations of the Medi- 


cal Department should be read concurrently. 


]. A. Rocers. 
COURT-MARTIAL PRACTICAL GUIDE. By Cap- 
tain T. F. McCarthy, Infantry. The INFANTRY Jour- 


NAL, Washington, 2 C.. 


1935. $1.00 

The author is a law school graduate and a member of 
the Massachusetts Bar. With that background, and a 
clear understanding of the difficulties besetting the path 
of the average officer on court-martial duty gained through 
observation and experience, Captain McCarthy now offers 
his fellow officers a simple and thoroughly ‘dependable 


“crutch.” 













In this most practical booklet the auth: 
an approved solution for the problems conf: 
appointed president, trial judge advocate ol 
sel of courts-martial. The material relating nfl 
is taken directly from the Manual for Court Martial 
in this guide 1s arrangend in compact forn 
sequence that the officer using the guide n¢ 
the order as clearly set out in ‘aoe text. 

C aptain McCarthy has added many su: gestion 
preparation of cases for trial which should be invalys 
for officers of little experience who are detailed J 
For the officers of mo 
experience the use of this guide will surely prove a tin 
saver and a means of system: atizing the pre scribed d ities 


counsel or trial judge advocate. 


The material covering the action to be take: 
during and after trial by the trial judge advocate is espe; 
ally worthy of commendation. . 

Three novel features make the guide of special utilin 
the spiral binding which allows the book to hic peri 
fat when open, or to be folded back cover to cover ay 
held in one hand as when administering oaths; ¢! 
arrangement which distinguishes between the mater: 
for special and general courts; and the contrastin 
of pages to be anal by president, trial judge ay 
defense counsel. 

Any officer who is available for court-martial dut 
any capacity—and few are exempted—would do well 
provide himself with a copy of this pre actical court-1 
guide. 


UNROLLING THE MAP. By Leonard Outhwait 


Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., New York. 334 pages, +f 
maps, illustrations by Gordon Grant. $3.75 


A few years ago H. G. Wells connected up history 
one continuous story in his Outline of History. This book 
immediately became a best seller because it filled a defini 
need. Whether or not Mr. Outhwaite was thinking 
Mr. Wells when he wrote this story of exploration 
has achieved the same object. 

The book opens with a map of the world. The outlines 
of the continents are traced in white, but the rest of 0 
map is solid black except for a tiny white spot at the eas 
ern end of the Mediterranean Sea—the entire known 
world at the dawn of history about 3,000 B.C. Then start 
ing with Hannu, the Egyptian and the first explorer 
whom there is any record, the succeeding m aps show 
more and more white, until in 1935 only a few insignit- 
cant black spots remain. 

“T have tried,” Mr. Outhwaite says, “to unfold ag 
panorama of exploration, to show how man pu hed back 
the clouds of ignorance and superstition that lay always 





f his own little world. I have tried co 
e not tres of how the explore rs went phy- 
o pl. ice, but also a vision of what 


te fror ace 
4 wht cams, ye « definite plans, what scientific 
—_ em. 
(. Or ite has done just that. Necessarily, in a 
0 wehensive, much of the absorbing details 
ese explorations must be passed over lightly. For 
ince, Captain Robert F. Scott's Voyage of Discovery, 
.j his diarves incorporated in Scott's Last Expedition All 





ee volumes, all twice as thick as Mr. Outhwaite’s book, 

=~ readet pie want a page less. Unrolling the Map 

not written to take the place of such books; on the 
ry, it will make you want to read them. 


a ahi CAPTAIN DEPARTED. By A. W. Smith. Yale 


1 as niversity Press, New Haven, 1935. 279 pages. $2.50. 
The autobiogr aphy of a young man who reached milt- 
mn age at the outbreak of the World War, entered Sand- 
bed « ist "and became a Major at the age of 21. Wounded 
ken b Passchendaele, he was invalided to England to become 
te IS ¢s IC. instructor at Cambridge. After the Armistice 
- was sent to South Russia as part of the British support 
cial u Dentkin. Returning from there, he joined a regular 
wa siment and went to India. The book ends as he 1s 
aaaite! g India on leave, with the resolve never to return. 
jaan ine gets the impression that he is about to resign. 
~ om This is the usual story, unusually well told, of the 
hal gster who goes to war, lives through i it, rather likes 
1d vocat i 


, and knowing nothing else, remains in the Army, 
nly to be dsilluiamned by its boredom and _ petty jeal- 
ses, the latter evidently*being a much bigger part of 
British Army than of our own. The Regular Army 
n who thrives on campaiging, but who becomes fed 
bp with peace-time soldiering, will find his own thoughts 
| feelings lucidly and sy mpathetically recorded here. 


R.W.G. 
PY. By Bernard Newman. D. Appleton- -Century Com- 


ial duty 
do well t 


urt-mart 


Juthwait 


4 pages 4 


i pany, New York, London, 1935. 282 pages. $2.50. 
Thiet “B® Ac last we know who really won the War. This most 
ris boi ; eke ‘ 
, .. genarkable book is either the most amazing truth or the 
a dennit 


st fascinating fiction we have read on milit: iry intel- 


unking t TI | 
izence. The author is so convincing that we are almost 


—_— mpelled to accept his remarkable disclosures at their 
¢ value. 
re outl Born of a British father who often roamed the Conti- 
rest of the ent, and an Alsatian mother who spoke French and 
it the ca HCerman fl iently, and who taught these languages to her 
knowilliwn son, who ‘spoke both without accent, the brilliant 
hen start ung actor, Newman, was ideally fitted for intelligence 
xplorer ot tk. Before the battle of Loos he was flown bahind the 


1 
aps SNOW REerman lines, where he blew up the railroad at Avion 








insigns d prevented the German reserves from arriving. It 1s 

story tat the British walked through, only to be 

Id a great&topped when their own reserves failed to arrive. New- 

hed back nan was captured and sentenced to be shot, but cleverly 

alwavsscaped, «. keep his rendezvous with the plane that re- 
imed him safely. 
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A GOOD MILITARY | 
LIBRARY 


is an ambition of every officer. Each | 
book listed deserves careful considera- 
tion for this purpose. 





| un | 





Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) cloth $1.50 
pape 1.2 
Outlines of the World’s Military History 

( Mitchell) = 3.00 

Company Administration (Virtue) paper 1.25 

cloth 1.75 

Tactics ( Bond) 2.75 
Basic Field Manual, Vol II (IDR) paper 1.25 } 
cloth 160 | 

leatherette 1.80 

The Officer's Guide 2.75 
Military Medical Manual 4.50 
Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photo 
graphs paper 1.4 } 
| cloth 1.25 | 

leatherette 1.50 

Machine Gunner's Pocket Manual, plain 1.75 
With flap, pocket and slate 22 
Basic Field Artillery 4.1K 
Chasing Villa (Tompkins) 2.50) 
Infantry Drill Regulations , os 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basi 4.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced 5.75 

Tactics and Technique of Cavalry 4.50 
Phe Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al) 250 | 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers, Bast 450 
\dvanced Engineer Manual 6.00 


Artillery 
Military 
\merican ( 


Coast 


(complete ) 6.00 


Basi [raining 


(Steele) 2 volumes 10.00 


Map Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps 


{ 
200 | 
| 
ampaigns 


LOO 


Old Sergeant's Conferences (Waldron) cloth 1.00 
} leatherette 1.50 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) 1.50 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) 3.00) 
Reserve Officer's Examiner 1.50 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry and { 
and Associated Arms : 2) 
Field Service Regulations, 1923 75 
Infantry in Battle 3.00 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson 2.50 | 
The Soldier's Handbook ) } 
West Point Guide Book .... ft 
National Defense (Reference Data) 75 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) 2.00 
Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) (W) 
The Profession of Arms (Colby) 1.50 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy ) 1.00 
\ General Staff Officer’s Notes 1.50 


Discount on Ouantity Orders 
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Infantry Drill Regulations 


CONTENTS 
Instruction Dismounted Without Arms 


Instruction Dismounted with Rifle and Auto- 


With Chapters On 
Rifle Marksmanship — Military Discipline and Courtesies 


Interior Guard Duty 


Illustrated and Simplified 
REDUCED TO SOc PER COPY, 
DiscOUNT ON QUANTITY ORDERS, PLUS CARRIAGE CHARGES 
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Then he found that his own cousin, to whom he bore a 
remarkable resemblance, was a prisoner of war in Eng- 
land. When the cousin complained that he had bea 
captured on his last day in the line, having already been 
assigned to the General Staff, Newman got his brilliant 
idea of impersonating the cousin and taking his place at 
G.H.Q. Exiling the cousin to a lonely castle in Wales, 
where he was cut off from all communication with his 
relatives, Newman entered the prison camp, engineered 
an escape to Germany by submarine, with the connivance 
of the War Departme nt, and was decorated by the Kaiser 
for the escapade. Successfully passing himself off as his 
German cousin, even before his own uncle and aunt, he 
was assigned to the Intelligence Section of the German 
General Staff. He warned the Allies of the attack on 
Verdun and of the fact that Germany was prepared for 
the French attack on the Chemin des Dames, but the 
French chose to ignore these warnings. He prevented the 
assassination of L Joy d George, and even caused the break- 
down in morale of General Ludendorff. 

If this really be history, you cannot afford to miss it; if 
it be fiction, you won't want to. For either popular or 
professional reading, this easily stands out as the book of 


the year._-R.W.G. 


DIE OESTERRICH-UNGARISCHE LANDMACHT 
(The Austro-Hungarian Landforces) , Supplement No. 
g to the Austrian official History of the World War. 


By Colonel Maximillian Ehnl. Mulitarwissentscha! 
liche Mitteilungen, Vienna, 1924. 
; 4 g 334 

3 shillings (Austrian). 
The author presents, in concise tabulated form, a: 
teresting survey of the Austro-Hungarian is 
the outbreak of the World War. T able I, 


glance the organization, racial compositions, home s 


103 page s 


shows 


tion, recruitment area, distinguishing marks and in 
tant historic data pertaining to each combat regim 
while Table II presents the peace-time order of f batt 
the military establishment of the Dual Monarchy. A 
brief explanatory analysis precedes the tabulation. 

As is to be expected, quite a number of regiments « 
boast of a venerable age, some dating back to the Thim 
Years’ War. Several Regiments came into existence: 
course of the Seventeenth Century. The rith In fa 

was, however, by far the oldest, dating from 1629. 

Data as to racial composition are particularl intere 
ing. The German element furnished 25%, of the er ted 
pasha the Magyars supplied 22.5°/,; the Czechs 
13%, the Croats, Serbs, Ruthenes and, Rumanians , 
7 to 9°; the Slovenes and Slovaks barely 3°, and te 
Iealians only 1.3°%. The officers of the active list were 
75°, German, while 55°, of the reserve officers belong 
to the same racial groups. The Magyars and C chs were 
~ omy other racial group represented by 

The personnel of the Austrian Landw 


a » dey higher percentage of non-Germans, while 
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THE SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK | 


Prepared by Infantry Officers | 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple, conversational and interesting 
way what he needs to know. Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, well-indexed, and its 166 pages and 
50 illustrations give the individual soldier a convenient and compact source of basic 
military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties more efficiently and prepare 
himself for promotion. The text is based on instructional matter contained in various 
War Department documents that are not, in general, available for distribution to the 


individual. 


CONVENIENT 1 POCKET-SIZE 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he needs at a price he can pay. 
Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid | 


In lots of 10 or more a discount of 20% will be allowed, f.o.b. Washington. 
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as well as the enlisted personnel of the Hungarian 
Bor ined was, at least officially, exclusively Magyar. 
Corps organization was by no means uniform. While 
¢ COLpS § generally consisted of six brigades with 36 bat- 
lions, the II Corps had seven brigades with 60 bat- 
lions, and the XIV Corps had nine brigades with 64 
pttalions of Infantry.—A.L.P.]. 


HE MONKEYS HAVE NO TAILS IN ZAM- 
BOANGA. By Captain S. P. Meek, U.S.A. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company, New York, 1935. 288 


pages; illustrated. $2.00. 


Let not the title of this book mislead you, for between 
scovers you will meet as lovable an Old Army character 
ever served in every foreign possession. The Old Pro- 
st Sergeant, when freely supplied with smokes, drinks, 
icles of clothing, etc., will reward the donor with a 
ory of his comrades of days gone by and the feats he 
clped them perform. Some of the fourteen experiences 
lated by the Sergeant parallel, if they do not surpass, 
hose of his famed predecessor, Baron Munchausen. 
Pethaps you do not know that there are monkeys in 
amboang.: that are born tailless. Whether you do or not, 
pic Serge nt will tell you how the Army of Occupation 
bought thac about. He relates the tale of the changeable 
horse and che shavetail, and that of the company barber 
ho lande:! in jail because of a too-good hair tonic he 
oncocted. Another chapter tells the story of the noncom 


who crossed his hens with humming birds, and by the 


judicious use of electric lighting in the coops had his hens 
You 


that were fed on the 


producing a dozen eggs cach per day. also learn of 
Sergeant McCarthy's ‘nk hogs, 
eas of the rubber tree. When they fell into the volcano 
crater, instead of being killed they bounced right back 
Signal 


5} he ot xtraordinary 


The old Provost also helped to develop parroge ns 
Corps pigeons crossed with parrots. 
birds could repes at their me ssages of: lly, and were being 
They met a sad fate, however, 
dying of lockjaw as a result of being expected to quote a 


message in 


taught foreign languages. 
Russian. The Sergeant also acquaints you 
Sergeant LaGarde, who by clothing his 
geese in corsets made a fortune from their ove rdeveloped 
livers, which he used in the preparation of pate de foie 
gras. 
so that their livers could be extracted hurriedly. 

All in all the book provides good entertainment. Cap 
tain Meck, in this, his first book for adults, proves himself 
a humorist in the best American tradition. This book 
might well be in every company library. We 


N.A. 


with his comrade, 


gecse 


This old-timer even grafted zippers on his g 


suggest 

two copies, one for re pl. acement. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By Colonel John Buchan. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934. 458 pages; 
illustrated, with maps. $4.50. 


By an author with an easy reputation as a novelist, a 
distinguished position in the British world of scholarship, 
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A STUDY OF THE FUTURE OF 
INFANTRY, dealing with a basic 
organization of infantry for all forms 
of warfare. i 


by 


Maj.-Gen. H. ROWAN-ROBINSON 


Author of 


“Some Aspects of Mechanization,” etc. 





Price $1.50 Postpaid 
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Military Intelligence 


| 
A New Weapon in War 
By Col. Walter C. Sweeney, U.S.A. | 


The keen competition between nations during 
the World War to make their combat forces more | 
effective brought about the development of a new | 
and powerful weapon in war — Military Intelli- | 
gence—so potent in its possibilities as to make it | 
a decisive factor in modern warfare. 

We have secured the last copies of this work. 
When these are sold this book will be out of print 
and unobtainable. 

| 
| 


Former Price, $2.50 
Our Price, $2.00, Postpaid 
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Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 
By Capt. T. F. McCartny, Infantry 
| 


A most reliable and practical guide for correctly 
fulfilling the duties of president, trial judge ad- | 
vocate or defense counsel of a general or special 
court-martial. 


In Novel Spiral Binding 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
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and previous success with mulitary-politi 
this work becomes a convenient one-volun 
one of the great careers in history. It wa 
was made by events. Cromwell became a : 
sity arose, as he had become a parliamentar: 
a thorough man, his soldiering was good 
well selected, well trained, of high moral: 
mounted as their leader could arrange. 
Although his army and his career hav« 
jects of record and comment in volumes 
mended for military men, the life of Cromw ld 
paratively few lessons for the professional soldier. W 
may learn something, however, from Edgehill, Naseby 
and the Worcester campaign. At Edgehill ind Naseby 
victory was achieved because Cromwell had the tactic 
sense to analyze a confused mid-battle situation and , 
The collection t scattere 
forces, the arr angements for matches, the concentr 


issue his orders promptly. 
at Worcester—always interposing tieen | C h 
London, account for the success of the final ca: npaign ang 
indicate high military skill. These things Colonel B 
E.srince Cosy. 


SAND TABLE EXERCISES. By Capt ain A. W. Vg 
entine, M.B.E. The Devonshire Regt. 68 oy. pages. Gal 
and Polden, Wellington Works, Aldershot Se 
Edition, 1933. Price 2s gd. 


makes quiet plai ain. 


This valuable pamphlet contains a collectior 
fully considered exercises de aling with various tact 
phases requiring definite decisions by the student as 9! 
toon and section commanders. A solution is pt 
for each problem. é 
The pamphlet should be a valuable aid to instructor 
of minor tactics and in the training of N.C.0’s. Figh 


A.L.P.J. 


THE BREATHLESS MOMENT. By Phil 
Doren Stern and Herbert Asbury. Alfred A. Kone 
New York, 1935. $3.00. 

What Lawrence St allings’ The First World War wa 
to war, this book is to that period between wars sot 
known as peace. In here are most of the most set 
hews photos you h ave seen in print, many you 
missed, and several a bit too sensational to hav: 


maps accompany the text. 


published. If you have a taste for the morbid you wil 


revel in this volume, especi: tally the ly mnching and ex 
photos near the end of the book.—R.W.G 


Bargains in Books 


The books listed below are all that remain of th 
gains listed in the March-April issue. In the beliet t 
some of them may not be familiar to our readers we give 
a brief description of each. We repeat: First come, ht 
served! 

HANDBOOK OF MILITARY LAW, Captain k Wilk ~ 
A reference book on the preparation and conduct of trials 
court-martial in the British Army ($3.50) $1.00 a 

AEROSTATICS, Professor E. P. Warner. Based 1 the 
part of a course in the theory of airship design x've" 


author. Very little has been published on this su 
$1.25. 
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miines xins’ book is intensly interesting because it covers a period of activity in which our Oavalry was engaged on 
ia ‘ore |, and describes its record of adverse conditions, of lack of forage, food and water among an unfriendly people.’’ 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


# CHASING VILLA 


The Story Behind the Story of 
PERSHING IN MEXICO 


BY COLONEL FRANK TOMPKINS 


L, Naseby @ The Author, then a Major of the 13th U. S. Cavalry, led his Squadron in a dashing raid across the border 

1 Nacel into Mexico in pursuit of Francisco Villa, immediately following the famous bandit’s raid on Columbus, 

ieee New Mexico. 

the tactic @ Colonel Tompkins drags into the open the motives of the politicians on both sides of the border and 
presents in vigorous style the effects of the Mexican Policy of President Wilson on the Punitive Expedi- 

tion of 1916. 

@ The American Army, in this short campaign, performed prodigies of speed, endurance and valor, worthy 
centratior of its best traditions, which must bring a glow of pride to the heart of every American. Both motor 
wee transport and aviation had thir first real test in the expedition into Mexico. They are described in de- 

- tail by two pioneers in the adaptation of these new inventions to military use. . . . General Pope of the 
Paign ang Quarcermaster Corps, and General Foulois of the Air Corps, both of whom as young captains, took an 
e| active part in the expedition. 
@ The book also includes a chapter on the mobilization of the National Guard, for service on the border, 
by Brigadier General Henry J. Reilly. 


\. W. Vd Price, $2.50 Postpaid 
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Important Notice to Subscribers 


We want you to receive promptly and regularly (bi-monthly) your copy of the JOURNAL; 
this will depend, primarily, on whether or not you keep the Editorial Office, 1115 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., informed of any change in your address. The infre- 
quency in publication of the Army List and Directory has proven this medium unreliable 
for checking addresses owing to changes made between dates of publication. Leaves of 
absence and temporary addresses on change of station are missing from War Depart- 
ment orders. Unless you notify us of each change, your address on our mailing list is 
incorrect—an annoyance to you, an unnecessary expense to the Association, and a nuisance 
to the mail man. 

Fall To insure receiving your copy of the JouRNAL on time (we like to think that you wait 

all impatiently for the appearance of each new issue) and to save your Association money, 
we urge subscribers to notify us promptly of any contemplated or accomplished change 
in address. A penny postcard will do the trick; or ask your postmaster for Form 22-B, 
hil it out and mail, one cent postage required. When advising of change in address give 
the following information: 


rs we giv (NAME) (RANK) 
New Address after (give date) : 
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All Kinds of | 











Books and Magazines 
May Be Obtained Through Us 


We make a specialty of professional books and 
periodicals, and can advise you as to your wants 
as well as meet them. 


But the usefulness of our Book Department is 
not confined to professional literature. We can 


supply any kind, for your instruction or enter- 
tainment 


| 
| 








Write us about your needs, or for our prices. 


We guarantee to meet the prices of any reputable 
book dealer or magazine agent. 
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What you want to knou 


When you want to know it. 


Army Posts and Towns 


By Captain C. J. Sutnivan, Infantry 


Your change of station may soon occur. Do you know 
What troops are there? 
What is the nearest town, and how is it reached? 
What quarters are available? 
Are there schools for the children, and churches? 


Where are supplies obtainable, and what you will 
have to pay servants? 


What clothes are required, and shall you take 
your automobile? 








All these questions, and many others are answered 
about every post occupied by American troops in the 
United States and insular possessions. 

This is the 1935 edition of the Baedeker 


of the Army 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


The Infantry Journal 


1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C 
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NOTES ON MILITARY EXPLOSIVES 
Weaver. A complete treatise on the chemistry 
of the explosives used in modern warfare. ($ 

FRENCH-ENGLISH MILITARY MANUA 
A Cortina publication. ($1.50) $.50. 

ELEMENTS OF HIPPOLOGY, Major F. « 
work has long been accepted as a standard , ‘ 
Army. ($2.00) $1.00. in the U 

AIRCRAFT POWER PLANTS. A text wor $4.25) 

ELEMENTS OF MILITARY HYGIENE. wy P.M 
burn. Especially arranged for officers and of the 
($3.00) $1.00 

4 GENTLEMAN REBEL, J. H. Preston. Th: loits of 
eral Anthony Wayne. A publication of tl 300k Tess 
Monthly. Bound in paper. ($1.00) $.50. 

VANAMEE, Mary Vanamee. This is the st 
American chaplain of extraordinary charm and vitality told 
his wife. His death in the War ended a varied life on - 
reporter, preacher. ($3.00) $1.00. 

FLYING WITH CHAUCER, Captain J. N. Hall, Bro 
down after a fight with seven German planes, the author § 
his enforced stay in Germany lightened by a battered copy 
The Canterbury Tales, his constant companion in prison 
during his escape and flight. ($1.25) $.50. 

WILLIAM L. SIBERT: THE ARMY ENGINEER (Cop 
E. B. Clark. An appreciative biography of an outstang 
American soldier. ($3.00) $1.00. 

WARFARE OF TODAY, Colonel P. Azan. An expositiog 
the methods of warfare as applied in 1918. The author was dy 
of the French instructors in the training camps of the Mig 
and Eastern States. ($3.50) $1.50. 

THE WAR OF POSITIONS, Colonel P. Azan. In this yok 
the author explains the methods by which the World War w 
fought and won. ($1.50) $1.00. 

ORGANIZATION AND TACTICS, Colonel A. L. Wag 
A study of tactics through the most practical of all method 
historical example. ($3.00) $1.50. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, Captain F. R. Sedgwick. 
history of the campaign in Manchuria, 1904. Complete 
maps. ($2.50) $1.00. 

\ NATION TRAINED IN ARMS, General von Freytag-y 
inghoven. A sequel to Deductions from the World War, 
an amplification of the teachings of that volume. ($2.50) $1 

THE IMMORTAL GAMBLE, Commander A. T. Stewart. ! 
account of the part played in the Dardanelles Expedition 
H.M.S. Cornwallis. ($2.50) $1.00. 

4 SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR, W.L. 
Pherson. Deals particularly with its military and diplom 
aspects and the part played in it by the United States. Aa 
cise and well balanced story of the war. ($2.50) $1.25. 

AMERICA IN FRANCE, Colonel Frederick Palmer. The aut 
needs no introduction to American readers. Out of print, t 
book is still in demand. ($2.50) $2.00. 

THE EYEWITNESS’S NARRATIVE OF THE WAR, G 
onel E. D. Swinton. The author was the British governme 
official “Eyewitness,” and he records here the operations of 
British forces from the Marne to Neuve Chapelle, Sept 
1914, to March, 1915. ($1.00) $.50. 

A YEAR AGO, Colonel E. D. Swinton. This is a continual 
of the preceding volume, and includes the operations im 
March, 1915, to July. 1915. ($1.25) $.75. 

SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S DESPATCHES. Published by ® 
mission of the British government. One volume of text andé 
of maps. Published at $15.00. $5.00. a 

THE JESTING ARMY, E. Raymond. The scene of a 
ranges from the wind-blown beaches at Gallipoli to the net 
fought battles of France. It catches the guiding spirit of 
British Army, a body of men who are shown as human 
essentially, in spite of privation, horror, and bloodshed ($38 
$1.00. P 

THE 88th DIVISION IN THE WORLD WAR. An oftd 
history ($5.00) $2.50. . 

LET’S GO, Lieutenant L. F. Ranlett. A fascinating narrail 
humorous, sane, human. He had no grouch, but took things 
they came. The author tells his story just as he would ; 
told it a day or two after the events took place. ($2.50) $l 


of a Wo 


THE AUSTRALIANS AT RABAUL. This volume is 29 


of the Australian O ficial History of the War, and deals with 
little known phase of the War—the capture and administra 


of the German possessions in the Southern Pacific. | 
$2.50. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL SERVICES. This volume 


part of the Official History of the Canadian [orces ™ 
Great War. The author was given full access to all re 
documents in possession of the Department of National De 
($7.00) $2.00. 








narratl 


things 





